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The Minister as the Conscience, Interpreter and Guide 
of the Social Order.— III 


From a Series of Lectures Delivered at Yale Divinity School in the 
Course of Pastoral Functions 


Rey. Charles S. Macfarland, D. D. 


Thus far I have meant that we should apply 
the conscience of the gospel to the social order 
in general. There is, however, a still further 
end. The very movements and causes which 
have arisen in the attempt to bring righteous- 
ness and justice into that order are as yet with- 
out a deeply moral content. They are, to a 
great extent, materialistic and superficial. Our 
modern social movements are reactions. They 
are born in part of the same spirit as the things 
which they oppose. History records that 
tyranny again and again simply gives place to 
tyranny. We need, therefore, through the gos- 
pel, to become also the conscience, interpreters 
and guides of these social movements. Their 
ends are good, but unfortunately they have a 
good deal of Jesuitism, and justify bad means 
= methods because they aim at these good 
ends. 

Here we enter a perplexing field, full of cas- 
uistry, and much specious reasoning. Our so- 
cial and industrial uprisings are too retaliatory 
in their nature. They often overcome evil with 
evil. They fall far below their own ideals. To 
the ministry of our day there is open a door of 
great opportunity; it is that of molding the 
content of these great human forces. 

Their programs are not the adequate expres- 
sion of their ultimate ideals; their means and 
methods are very often wrong, when their pur- 
pose and intent is right. Here, the opportunity 
of the minister is that of the interpreter. His 
task is to show men and women the true nature 
of their social life. 

Then, having explained to human society the 
meaning of its own struggling, uprising life, 
the final task of the minister is to guide these 
social movements towards their spiritual end. 

A great multitude of economic terms and 
principles await their translation into moral 
and spiritual speech. 

I shall seek to indicate this in treating of two 
of these social movements: Socialism and In- 
dustrialism. 

Taking these two causes, I shall endeavor to 
illustrate the previous assertions and principles 
laid down in these lectures, namely, that by 
most ministers and men they are misunder- 
stood; that what they call for is not suppres- 
sion, but, first, a thorough knowledge and un- 
derstanding of them. Next, they need to be 
idealized and moralized. Finally, they must be 
guided into the order of the kingdom of God. 


We will consider for a few moments the sub- 
ject of socialism. This great movement is se- 
riously misjudged, both by those who think 
they follow it, and those who unintelligently 
oppose it. Therefore, it is by no means safe or 
wise for a minister simply to proclaim himself 
“a, Socialist.” The first thing is, in his own 
mind, to bring order out of chaos. For exam- 
ple, few men have been more misquoted or less 
understood than Karl Marx. You can find in 
many books alleged quotations, verbatim, which 
appear nowhere in his writings. 

Socialism and Anarchism are woefully con- 
fused, although, logically, they are opposed to 
each other; as the one would have the state be 
everything, while the other would have no state 
at all. 

A careful study of the situation will bring 
out some ordered thought. We shall find on 
the one hand many things to refute in the com- 
mon socialistic program. On the whole, nhow- 
ever, we may say that our main business is to 
correct the evils which the socialistic teachers 
so clearly expose. They have given us a splen- 
did diagnosis, they have not given us the suffi- 
cient remedy. Yet, translated from economic 
into spiritual terms, we can find everywhere in 
the background of socialism, in its ultimate 
ideals, the prayer of the Master: “Thy king- 
dom come; Thy will be done on earth.” 

We shall find, however, a distinction between 
Socialism’s ideals and its ideas, between its 
prophecy and its program. With its desire for 
the equalization of wealth we are in hearty 
sympathy. In its intention to bring about the 
co-operation of the fittest and the unfittest; 
with the process of impartation from the 
stronger to the weaker, we strongly believe. 
With its conception of the state as the father 
of the people, or rather, the state as a family, 
we are in accord, so long as the personality 
and the individuality of the child are not im- 
paired. These, and other conceptions, which 
are associated with what we call Socialism, 
make us. feel that there must be some such 
thing as a Christian Socialism, if we can only 
discover it. 

When, however, we come to a thorough study 
of Socialism, as it is held by most of its follow- 
ers, and almost all of its leaders, we find that 
its basis is ultimately economic, and its ends 
almost entirely materialistic. This, I think, is 
fairly true of its great apostle, Marx. He ad- 
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mits that ideals may influence historical devel- 
opment, and individual conduct. He admits 
that sometimes men do things out of noble im- 
pulse and humanitarian feelings when their 
material interests suffer by it. He rather 
grudgingly, however, admits these as excep- 
tions. In the main, the basis seems to be eco- 
nomic. In his idea of human evolution the 
chief factors are social factors, and these in 
turn are almost entirely molded by economic 
environment and circumstances. 


For example, following this out, Marx insists 
that there is an inherent fundamental antagon- 
ism in the relationship of employer and em- 
ployed. Such unity of interest, as we talk of, 
is only a stupid fiction. We do not complain of 
Marx when he asserts this as a statement of 
fact. The trouble is that he carries back the 
whole situation in such a way as to rest human 
society upon a purely economic basis. There- 
fore, human society can only be improved by 
economic laws and forces, and by these alone. 

This is one type of Socialism, and it is pretty 
closely followed by many leaders of our day. 
It is born in the dust; substitutes the creature 
for the creator, and mistakes the means for the 
end. The religious world, says Marx, is only 
the reflex of the economic world. This scheme 
of Socialism assumes that the kingdom of 
heaven is simply an economic state of equili- 
brium. 


This great half-truth is seriously misleading. 
We must be ready to admit that morals and re- 
ligion are influenced by economic circum- 
stances, and that moral ends are gained or re- 
tarded largely by environment. But to resolve 
man‘s moral and spiritual life into an economic 
process, and to bring his very being into a ma- 
terialistic universe, is to produce a human so- 
ciety composed of such morally inanimate and 
automatic beings that it is hardly worth pre- 
serving. 


This socialism is not too radical; it is not 
radical enough. It does not go back to the be- 
ginning; it does not reach the end of human 
happiness, or well-being. It firmly places man 
in the very treadmill and grind of human life 
from which it seeks to release him. The Social- 
ism that rests only on a sermon on the mount 
of economic laws, or in a decalogue of economic 
commandments, offers no lasting hope for even 
its own struggling ideals. 


The real questions are: Is our political econ- 
omy to be the basis and the end of our morals 
and religion, as Marx really implies? Or, shall 
we make our economic order the expression of 
moral and spiritual principles, and shall we 
make our moral and spiritual life the ideal and 
the end of that economic order? 


Our sovereign task, therefore, is to give to 
Socialism this new consciousness and con- 
science. We must interpret it to itself, and 
guide it surely towards the higher ends it so 
blindly seeks. Our viewpoint, as Professor 
Peabody puts it, must be from above. Our ap- 
proach must be from within; our direction to- 
wards spiritual ends. The meat is necessary 
to the life (that we must not forget), but the 
life is more than meat. 

The viewpoint must be from above, but we 
must not fail to see clearly the material life 
and environment upon which the light must be 
shed. The approach must be from within, yet, 


without neglecting the immediate environment 
without. $ 

I thus believe that we may discover the way, 
and reveal to other men a true Christian So- 
cialism. With this, and with all movements of 
that name there is enough in common to bring 
about the transfiguration. Could Jesus have 
sat down with Karl Marx, in the self-sacrificing 
poverty of that great man, in those hard years 
of his life in London, when he was writing his 
great books, he would have said, “Thou art not 
far from the kingdom of heaven.” But he would 
have added, “He that is least in the kingdom of 
heaven is greater than thou.” 

Thus, we may dig the channels into which 
this movement may be guided. We shall never 
have Jesus’ Brotherhood of Man without the 
sense of Jesus’ Fatherhood of God. Just as 
truly we shall have no kingdom of heaven on 
earth until economic programs are fashioned 
in the light of moral ideals. 

So we read Nietsche with his gospel of indi- 
vidualism, full of much lofty truth, and yet, sad 
and haggard with wretched error. We then 
turn to Marx, infinitely better, yet building his 
human mansions of comfort on foundations in 
the sand. Then, in turn, to the gospels, and 
find there all the truths of both, with the errors 
of neither. 

Thus, very often on the one hand we find men 
relentless, unyielding, selfish egoists, who wor- 
ship the mammon they possess. On the other 
hand, we see also other men, blind, misguided 
Socialists, who are simply worshiping the Mam- 
mon which other men possess. 

Towards Socialism, however, of some kind 
we are moving fast. The average poor man of 
today who is not discontented either on his own 
behalf, or on behalf of others, is rare, and 
ought to be. One of the first ends to be sought, 
and which we must help men to find, is a fairer, 
larger, freer economic life. To attempt to sup- 
press this movement is to repeat the experience 
of the old woman with her mop and the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. Whatever we may find that we 
mean by the term, we must at this point Chris- 
tianize our democracy, and discover for men a 
Christian Socialism. Here our mission is not 
to destroy but to fulfill. 

We are not altogether at a loss for guides 
and teachers. A thorough-going mastery of the 
thought and teaching of such men as Washing- 
ton Gladden, Rauschenbusch and Peabody will 
do much to order our thought. I believe, how- 
ever, that we can do more towards ordering our 
own thought by a sympathetic acquaintance 
with our thorough-going Socialists. The 
preacher who has not at least gained a general 
conception of the teaching of Karl Marx will 
be unable to find any points of contact with 
moderu Socialism. I do not think he needs to 
make a thorough study of this great apostle. 
He may obtain his knowledge through the 
many Platos of this great Socrates, like Spargo, 
Hilquitt, and Hunter, who have through their 
various books sufficiently indicated the thought 
of Marx. 

Our statesmen do not at all apprehend the 
tremendous power of this movement. Still 
more is to be gained by cultivating the personal 
acquaintance of these men. An hour or two 
with such a man, for example, as Keir Hardie 
is worth many hours of book reading. 

But the point of contact must be more imme- 
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diate than this. No matter where you go you 
will find a body of Socialists with sitet teen! 
leaders. You must cultivate a personal ac- 
quaintance with them. You will find within 
your own church and parish such men. They 
should be induced to become mediators between 
yourself and those Socialist leaders who are 
eutirely outside the Christian Church. And 
that means nearly all of them. If you should 
thus get into association with such men, you 
would find that the instruction would not be 
one-sided. You might need to let them teach 
you before you began to guide and direct them. 
: Another way of making Sympathetic contact 
is by the open- advocacy of those economic 
changes which their thought has initiated, and 
which are unquestionably good. 

Your attitude and procedure, then, with re- 
gard to this great movement are as follows: 
First, a sympathetic knowledge, resulting in 
the proper ordering of your own thought, and 
the establishment of a Christian Socialism, 
whether or not you call it by that name. Next, 
some personal acquaintance with the present 
day leaders of the movement. If this is thought- 
fully carried out, you will be able to contest 
successfully for leadership with their own in- 
adequate and often blind leaders. By such pro- 
cedure you may become, in your own commu- 
nities, the conscience, the interpreters, and the 
guides of this great movement. 

The next of these great movements is Indus- 
trialism. Here we meet a peculiar situation. 
Logically, and morally, Socialism and Indus- 
trialism belong together. Institutionally, how- 
ever, in America, they are not only separated, 
but largely antagonistic. Undoubtedly, how- 
ever, there will come to be, as in the European 
nations, a certain blending of these movements. 

The mode of procedure will be about the same 
as that which I have outlined in relation to So- 
cialism, but it will be much easier to follow. 

While it is often proclaimed that only a mod- 
erate proportion of wage-earners are organized 
in unions, this proclamation is false in its inti- 
mations. Possibly there are a few of the work- 
ing people who conscientiously hold aloof from 
organized labor. I believe, however, that such 
are very few. A large proportion of this unor- 
ganized majority are unorganized simply be- 
cause they are not yet organized. That is to 
say, they have not yet sufficiently felt the pres- 
sure, or seen the advantages, or are without the 
intellectual capability for such procedure. Oth- 
ers are perfectly willing to receive the eco- 
nomic advantages brought about by their fel- 
_lows, without themselves contributing their 
dues, or their effort, to the movement. Still 
others are so situated that they can best profit 
by holding themselves open. I do not think, 
therefore, that there is any access to the great 
body of the working people except through the 
labor unions. 

Here, again, the first need is that of a sym- 
pathetic knowledge, the ability to look away 
from the foreground of immediate means and 
methods and acts, to the background of causes, 
principles, ideals and impulsions. Suffice it to 
say, that ideally, you and they have a multitude 
of things in common. (See “The Christian Min- 
istry and the Social Order,” containing lectures 
on this theme.) 

On the other hand, again, this movement 
needs to have its economic program translated 


into the terms of moral speech. It needs a bet- 
ter conscience, a loftier interpretation of its 
own ideals to itself, and a truer guidance. 

First of all, then, become students of both 
the historic past, and the immediate present, of 
the movement. In this matter, again, a few 
hours spent in the fraternal fellowship of such 
men as John Mitchell, Frank Morrison, and 
even the much berated Samuel Gompers, will 
be invaluable. Next, you must find access to 
the leaders of the movement in your own city. 

You will need to use much opportunism. Be- 
gin by taking up and becoming the champion 
of such movements as Child Labor, Sunday Leg- 
islation, and other similar causes with regard 
to which no man can stay your hand, or at- 
tempt to stifle your utterance. Still more im- 
portant than this, however, immediate moral 
issues will offer you their opportunity. 

If the matter of obtaining access to this great 
movement of our democracy is difficult, this is, 
I must admit, the easier side of the matter. The 
difficulty comes in your relations with the em- 
ployers of labor. In the main, however, you 
must maintain your relations with business 
men and employers. You must attach yourself 
to them without conforming yourself to them. 
You should not abuse them. They must not 
subsidize you. We cannot lay out a program 
for this. You must find your own ways of doing 
it. It must be done in such a way, and in such 
a degree, that men who would discourage your 
sympathy with organized labor will continue 
their personal loyalty to you. It is largely a 
matter of personal confidence and friendship. 
The same serpentine wisdom and dove-like 
harmlessness must be brought into use with re- 
lation to your church. This, again, is a ques- 
tion of tact and opportunism. Another oppor- 
tunity is that of being a mixer, and of bringing 
both elements together. A thorough study of 
diplomatic navigation is necessary in steering 
between this Scylla and Charybdis. 

Finally, the main chance of the minister is 
that of arbitrator. Here you are on sure 
ground. There is no doubt but what within a 
short time arbitration will come by legal com- 
pulsion. In the final analysis the minister must 
retain the place of mediator. It is getting more 
and more difficult, in cases of industrial war- 
fare, to find arbitrators who will be satisfac- 
tory to both sides. Both labor leaders and sym- 
pathetic business men say that, as a rule, min- 
isters prove most satisfactory. 

A reputation for fairness is absolutely essen- 
tial in the situation. This does not mean fair- 
ness to the exclusion of frankness and firmness. 
A vacillating man is more useless than a one- 
sided one. 

I have no complaint to make regarding the 
custom of the appointment of ministers as fra- 
ternal delegates to labor unions. But such 
ministers ought also to be fraternal delegates 
to business men’s associations. In the last 
analysis the whole matter resolves itself into 
the personal equation. It is a question of per- 
sonal relations, moral confidence, intellectual 
power and grasp, combined with sympathy. 

The same mode of procedure that I have in- 
dicated with relation to these two great move- 
ments may be applied to all other social move- 
ments and forces in civic life; such as munici- 
pal reform and civic betterment. If I might 
specify one other institution I should mention 
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our public schools. At the present moment, in 
most places, they are the battledore and shut- 
tlecock of partisan politics, and from the prin- 
cipal down to the janitor, the personal forces 
of our public schools are degraded. 

The minister should have a hand in both the 
matter of choosing and influencing our school 
boards. I believe it is better if he can find per- 
sonal access to them as a member of such 
boards. He should put himself at least into 
working relations with the public school teach- 
ers; frequently meeting them, both personally 
and in groups and bodies. 

It is possible thus, in larger or more moder- 
ate measure, for the moral influence of the 
preacher to pervade a community. It is not an 
easy task. Those who do it do not wear soft 
raiment or dwell in king’s palaces. But, ac- 
cording to the measure of his own inherent 
power, he may thus in large measure be the 
mover and the molder of the social order about 
him, 

We have seen that in order to become the 
conscience, interpreter and guide of the social 
order, the minister needs to set before himself 
certain primary principles and preliminary 
tasks. 

The vision of his service must extend out into 
the entire kingdom of God in the world; in any 
and every form or manifestation which that 
kingdom may assume. His church is not an 
end in itself, but a means to a larger end of the 
kingdom. Therefore, the spirit of the kingdom 
must be brought into the church, in order that 
the church may be the sovereign representative 
of the kingdom. The evolution of the church, 
therefore, is both an unfolding from within, 
and an infolding from without. 

The state is becoming the ultimate form of 
human life; democracy is fast becoming the ul- 
timate form of the state, and Christianity, 
through the preacher, must become the ulti- 
mate form of democracy. 

Democracy, which is the comprehensive fac- 
tor in the situation, is largely made up of what 
we call the social movements of our time. We 
must understand these movements; not only 
see the foreground of their immediate temporal 
form, but also the background of their spirit 
and ideal. 

The leaders among our preachers have as 
yet by no means obtained intellectual grasp, or 
moral authority in the situation. There is a 
great call for men who are capable of uniting 
profound thinking with social passion. The 
first task, therefore, before the modern preach- 
er, is that of gaining a sympathetic under- 
standing of social movements. 

The next task is that of so attaching himself 
to his church that he shall be able to make the 
transfer of his knowledge, and sympathy, and 
feeling, to his church. He will need to bring 
about a complete transformation of the church. 
The church cannot Christianize democracy un- 
til she lets democracy democracize, or Chris- 
tianize, the church. The minister must first of 
all, therefore, give a new conscience to the 
church. 

By this I did not mean that the work in and 
on his church should precede his work in rela- 
tion to the kingdom, in the order of time. Both 
processes must take place simultaneously. He 
must be getting the spirit of the church’s gos- 
pel into social movements, while he also gets 


the spirit of social movements into institutional 
Christianity. : 

From this we pass out to a larger considera- 
tion of the relation of the preacher to social 
movements themselves. Having obtained sym- 
pathetic contact with them, and participation 
in them, he is to exercise moral authority over 
them. To revert to the subject, he is to become 
the conscience, interpreter and guide of these 
great movements. ; 

The sovereign work of the preacher is, 
through the power of his preaching, the exer- 
cising of his personality, and the wise use of 
his executive powers, with accurate knowledge, 
with wise, and even subtle tact, through a burn- 
ing, sympathetic heart, to place himself, and 
his church, over the social order with such 
power, and into that order with such service, 
that the conscience of his gospel shall be- 
come the light of that order, and he him- 
self the guide and director of all things into 
the kingdom of God. Such a ministry calls to 
every man of us in this day and generation. 

As we look into the fiery furnace of the so- 
cial order, heated in our day seven times over, 
amid its moving mingling forms, the eye of 
moral vision may behold a form like unto that 
of the Son of Man. 

As we listen to the commingled voices of the 
great throng, it would make reply, if it only 
knew, that it is because Jesus of Nazareth 
passeth by. 

I have suggested to you the sovereign voca- 
tion of the modern preacher. Unless he heeds 
its call his day is done. The minister of today 
who evades the situation to avoid its hard tasks 
and threatening dangers, simply commits sui- 
cide in order to escape danger and death The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand. 


NOT TREATING. 

Jock MacTavish and two English friends went 
out on the loch on a fishing trip, and it was 
agreed that the first man to catch a fish should 
later stand treat at the inn. As MacTavish was 
known to be the best fisherman thereabouts, his 
friends took considerable delight in assuring 
him that he had as good as lost already. 

“An’ d’ye ken,” said Jock, in speaking of it 
afterward, “baith o’ them had a guid bits, an’ 
wis sae mean they wadna’ pw’ in.” 

“Then you lost?” asked the listener. 

“Oh, no. I didna’ pit ony bait on my hook.”— 
Argonaut. 


(Continued from page 592) 


any fear of man, should the preacher attack the 
evils about him. It is usually not the best plan © 
for the churches as such to endorse party can- 
didates or enter upon law enforcement, though 
it should develop such stalwart Christians that 
no party can “vote” them for a weak or wicked 
candidate or a platform of cowardly platitudes. 
But, as prophets and apostles “reasoned” with 
kings of “righteousness, temperance and judg- 
ment to come,” the churches should habitually 
speak to the government by sermons, petitions, 
and deputations in behalf of those forms of 
civic righteousness for which the churches 
have generally “resolved.” Every local church 
should be a committee on resolutions to see 
that the national official resolutions of the 
are denominations are transmitted into social 
action. 
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The Conversion of the Church to Christ III 


Josiah Strong, D. D., Author of Our Country, Our World, The New World-Life 
(From the New World-Religion, copyrighted 1915 by Doubleday, Page & Co. By permission) 


When the will of the church has become so- 
cialized and loyal to Christ, when the church is 
inspired by the spirit of Christ, and aims at 
what Christ aims—the kingdom of God come in 
_ the earth—what good thing may not be expect- 
. pee possibility is too glorious to be ecred- 

e? 


To vitalize the church is to quicken the world. 
When the church has been converted to Christ, 
then the church may hope to convert Christen- 
dom to Christianity; and when Christendom 
has been Christianized, we may expect the con- 
version of paganism—and not until then. 


It has been shown that social Christianity 
possesses all the elements necessary to make it 
the universal and final religion; and when the 
church is really converted to Christ, she will 
undertake in earnest her world commission; 
first demonstrating the fitness of social Chris- 
tianity to solve the great world-problems of the 
new civilization by meeting the peculiar needs 
of the times in so-called Christian countries. 


Among the numberless results which will fol- 
low the conversion of the church to Christ are 
two: 


1. The church will gradually gain a world- 
comprehension in some measure commensurate 
with its great world-commission. 

The mind expands or shrinks to the measure 
of the supreme purpose and of the habitual 
thought. If the Christianity of a man is of the 
individualistic type, he fixes attention on the 
salvation of the soul; that is, on a fraction of 
the individual, and, therefore, on a fraction of 
life. He loses the sense of wide relations. 

On the other hand, if a man’s Christianity is 
of the social type, and if he has a clear concep- 
tion of the kingdom of God, it will naturally be- 
come his habit of mind to study relations and 
to consider tendencies, for everything is to be 
judged by its tendency to hasten or hinder the 
coming of the kingdom. 


Such a man sees new meaning in the words: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, with all 
thy mind.” He tastes the keen delight of the 
philosopher as he sees a mob of meaningless 
happenings steadily fall into line in an ordered 
army of events, marching on to the supreme 
consummation. Thus the tendency is for the 
enthusiasm of the vision to create the intensity 
of the reformer, while breadth of view bestows 
the balance of the philosopher. 

The usefulness and progress of the church 
today are much limited by the extreme little- 
ness of many good lives. A statement of belief 
or a method of work which was once admirable 
may now be worthless and even mischievous, 
not because it has changed, but precisely be- 
cause it has not changed. New facts have come 
to light, the situation has altered, and as the 
statement or method has not been re-adapted, 
it has become a misfit. 

Unyielding conservatives in the church are 
such because they fail to see things in their 
relations. “That which was good enough for 


the fathers is good enough for them.” There 
are, therefore, good men today who are doing 
their utmost to obstruct progress, giving time 
and money to prevent the coming of the king- 
dom. And these good men who are clinging to 
outgrown creeds and methods believe that they 
are doing God service in stoning the prophets of 
the new order. They are vainly trying to roll 
the world back into the eighteenth century, and 
ipo rans undertaking to steady the ark 
of God. 


With some sense of the world’s need, of the 
church’s opportunity, and of the world-Chris- 
tianity of Christ, non-essential denominational 
differences will shrivel until they become in- 
visible to the naked eye; ecclesiastical breaches 
and petty quarrels will die of shame, while 
questions of “orders,” of “regularity,” and of 
ritual will seem as puerile as they are. 


There are shameful social wrongs which 
persist and evils which thrive in the presence 
of a divided church; but when the comprehen- 
sion of the church has been enlarged to the 
measure of her mission, and she has under- 
taken it with united forces, these abuses will 
be doomed. 


It will doubtless be impossible to compose 
doctrinal and ecclesiastical differences between 
denominations for years to come, but along so- 
cial lines, where nothing can be done without 
co-operation, the churches have no differences 
whatever. Here where a united front is most 
needed, it is most practicable. 


It has been shown that there is a new world- 
life, out of which have sprung new world-prob- 
lems; and social problems which are not duly 
solved become social perils. We have seen that 
the decay of authority in government, in relig- 
ion, and in custom is giving to men a larger 
liberty of action, while the enormous increase 
of production by machinery is strengthening the 
motives of the will. There is thus taking place 
a phenomenon of the first importance—a new 
and world-wide evolution of the human will. 
It is now in the first stage—namely, that of in- 
creasing strength. It has not entered on the 
second and third stages of self-mastery and 
self-giving; and it is entirely capable of mak- 
ing a hell of this world before those stages are 
reached. 


It has been shown that with the crucifixion of 
self-will comes the benevolent or socialized 
will—the love which Christ taught and exem- 
plified. This produces the social spirit which 
is manifested in service and sacrifice; and noth- 
ing is then lacking except the true social ideal, 
the kingdom of God, and an intelligent under- 
standing and application of the social laws of 
the kingdom. 


The supreme world-crisis appears still more 
clearly when we consider the significant world- 
wide preparation which has been providentially 
made for a new and signal coming of the king- 
dom. It has been shown that, like the prepara- 
tion for the coming of Christ, this preparation 
has been both positive and negative in charac- 
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ter, and in the physical, intellectual and spir- 
itual worlds. Preparation in the physical 
world was shown by the universal tendency to- 
ward unity, illustrated by the increasing indus- 
trial interdependence of the nations. It has 
also pointed out that the enormous increase of 
wealth constitutes an unprecedented provision 
for the well-being of mankind. In the intellec- 
tual world science is emancipating us from the 
tyranny of the past, revealing the laws of life, 
and showing how our amazing wealth may be 
applied for the improvement of the race. Fur- 
thermore, the spread of the spirit of democracy 
is gradually making universal education a uni- 
versal necessity. Most significant preparation 
is being made in the spiritual world by the re- 
discovery of the kingdom of God which affords 
the needed synthesis of the varied facts and 
forces which have enteréd human life in the 
intellectual and physical spheres. 

A negative preparation, scarcely less signifi- 
cant, is found in three great failures which 
point our hope to social Christianity and its op- 
portunity. The astonishing physical progress 
of the past century has failed to relieve the 
great world-discord. Education has lengthened 
the lever of man’s power, but has not changed 
the selfish direction of its action. Moreover, 
individualistic religion has failed as signally to 
solve the problem as individualistic education 
and individualistic wealth. 

Thus the great changes which have taken 
place in modern civilization, both in what they 
have accomplished, and in what they have 
failed to accomplish, have constituted a divine 
preparation for a mighty coming of the king- 
dom—a divine preparation of the greatest op- 
portunity that ever came to the Christian 
church. 

The world seems to be waiting for a new re- 
ligious impulse; how can it be given? HEvi- 
dently what is lacking is an adequate motive; 
how can it be supplied? 

There are more skeptics in the world than 
have ever been counted; and the most com- 
mon and the most fatal form of skepticism is 
disbelief in disinterestedness. He who does not 
believe in the reality of disinterested love can- 
not believe in God, for that is what Christianity 
declares God to be. 

Does the “living epistle” confirm the written 
gospel and the public profession? If the one 
declares that we are disinterested, and the oth- 
er that we are selfish, the inevitable inference 
of the world is that our profession is not sin- 
cere, and that our religion lacks reality. 

What has been the impression made on the 
world by our individualistic Christianity? 

Of course, every genuine Christian is disin- 
terested, and such men and women are the life 
of the church and the salt of the earth; but 
does the life of the average, the fairly typical, 
church member carry conviction that he is dis- 
interested?. 

The teacher of a Bible class of young men 
asked: “If there were submitted to popular 
decision the question of adopting a policy 
which you believed to be favorable to the pub- 
lic welfare but hostile to your personal inter- 
ests, how would you vote?’ And every young 
man replied that he would vote against it. 

Men who are doing business from avowedly 
selfish motives are reproved neither by their 


conscience nor by their church. Selfishness in 
business is a matter of course, and the profes- 
sion of disinterested motives would be looked 
on with suspicion. Capital organizes in self-in- 
terest and labor organizes in self-interest, no 
matter how “Christian” the representatives of 
each may be. 

In politics we have elevated our standards 
somewhat, and it is quite safe for a candidate 
to profess devotion to the interests of the pub- 
lic, but it is fair to assume that the average 
church member, when at the polls, could qualify 
for membership in that Bible class. 

Selfishness is unrebuked between the differ- 
ent classes of society. Class legislation, which 
has always meant class oppression, is expected 
to be selfish, of course, no matter how “Chris-~ 
tian” the country or the class. 

The individualistic church has not simply ex- 
cused national selfishness, but has elevated it 
to the rank of a virtue and baptized it ‘‘patriot- 
ism,” and each “Christian” nation asks the di- 
vine blessing and co-operation as it undertakes 
its errand of slaughter and plunder. ; 

Now my point is not that selfish business and 
selfish legislation and selfish war have all been 
common in Christendom, and have flourished 
in spite of the church and under its ban, but 
that these sins against Christianity have all 
been committed without the rebuke, and even 
with the blessing, of the individualistic church, 
and with an untroubled individualistic Chris- 
tian conscience. Jesus is crucified in the name 
of Christ. 

Two things are necessary in order to convert 
the world to Christianity: One is Christian 
truth and the other is the Christian spirit. A 
body of Christian truth without the Christian 
spirit is as powerless and dead as a human body 
without the soul. : 

The unbelieving world, whether in Christen- 
dom or heathendom, has been taught somewhat, 
perhaps, in the truths of Christianity, but it has 
been mistaught as to the spirit of Christianity, 
so that for the present, to the greater part of 
the world, Christian truth is devitalized and 
its proclamation powerless. 

Do Mohammedans and pagan peoples believe 
that Christian nations are actuated by the spirit 
of disinterested love? Why should they? The 
points of contact between the Christian world 
and the Mohammedan and pagan worlds have 
been war, diplomacy, and commerce; and dis- 
interested love is not the actuating motive of 
armies, governments or traders. 

Under Peter’s Pentecostal sermon three thou- 
sand Jews were converted in a single day; but 
nothing like that can take place now. With 
Jews and Mohammedans, with the Chinese, Hin- 
dus, and Africans, with all non-Christian peo- 
ples, and with all colored races, Christian na- 
tions have a long history to live down. Chris- 
tianity has been belied by its own witnesses. 
What we say is discounted by what we have 
done. And there is no possible way of over- 
coming our selfish past except by an unselfish 
present. 

Beyond all reasonable doubt the supreme 
crisis in the world’s history will come in the 
course of the next fifty years. With present 
ideas and present methods and present rate of 
growth, the church will be utterly unprepared 
for it. If the wholly unequalled need of the 
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world and the wholly unequalled opportunity 
of the church are to be met, a great change 
must come over the church, and it must come 
soon. Christianity must be revitalized and em- 
powered anew. How? 

2. The genuine conversion of the church to 
Christ will bring The Great Renunciation. 

When Jesus was in the flesh “the common 
people heard him gladly.” Now this same ciass, 
to which Jesus himself belonged, from whose 
life he drew his parables and to the peculiar 
needs of which his gospel is singularly suited, 
constitutes the “lapsed masses.” In the early 
Christian centuries there was little wealth and 
much poverty. The multitude were poor, and 
the poor were heavy laden; and it was they 
who accepted the invitation, “Come unto me.” 
Occasionally one who was rich in purse and 
poor in spirit became a disciple, but not many 
mighty, not many noble, found the new fellow- 
ship. At first the faith of the Carpenter made 
its converts chiefly in the Roman underworld, 
but as its truths were of universal application 
it could not be circumscribed; and as it spread 
beyond the race in which it originated, so also 
it rose above the class that it first discipled. 

When Christianity became the religion of the 
Roman Empire, the Emperor and the slave be- 
longed to the same communion, and for many 
centuries the church served as a mortar to 
bind the various strata of society together. 

Now, however, workingmen, as a class, have 
become alienated from the church, especially in 
Protestant countries, and its membership is 
chiefly composed of the comfortable, the pros- 
perous and the rich. 

Here is a strange transformation. Has it any 
providential significance? Does it sustain any 
peculiar relations to the crisis referred to 
above? 

“What is the opportunity,” says Professor 
Scudder, “what is the summons, afforded in the 
dramatic transformation of Christianity from a 
religion of slaves to a religion of masters? The 
greatest we could ask. It is the chance to 
demonstrate, with a unique cogency, that Chris- 
tianity is no mere natural product, but a super- 
natural power. * * * Harly Christian history 
holds no such demonstration for the modern 
caviller. He points out that the new religion, 
with its emphasis on servile virtues, took facile 
root among a servile population. In the under- 
world of society a religion was bound to flour- 
ish which lent the grace of dignity and the light 
of spiritual romance to the qualities of non- 
resistance, unworldliness, and meekness which 
the poor were in any case forced to prac- 
tice, and exalted into honor the ancient badges 
of their shame. The early Christians sacrificed 
little; their religion was a natural product of 
their economic environment, as it remains to 
this day a natural consolation for the weak. 
Would you persuade us to see in it an influx of 
grace from above, then show it practiced by 
the strong.” 

It is easy, we are told, for the dispossessed to 
“forsake all that they have,” but show us the 
rich disavowing all ownership in their wealth 
and using it accordingly—not here and there a 
saint, but church members as a class who are 
full of this world’s goods. It is easy for those 
who get their living by serving to accept the 
law of service, but show us the rich who de- 


vote time and strength and substance to the 
service of humanity—not here and there an in- 
stance as rare as it is beautiful, but show us 
that portion of the capitalistic class who call 
themselves Christians devoting all that they 
have and are to the service of society. Show us 
those who profess the law of love, actually liv- 
ing unselfish lives, and we will believe both in 
them and in their religion. 


In the present organization of society, money 
is the most representative thing in the world. 
It is the common denominator of a thousand 
different human desires. It is the hand of good 
and of evil. It is the most powerful, diversi- 
fied, and ubiquitous instrument of the human 
will. Men’s attitude, therefore, toward wealth 
and their use of it afford a decisive test of char- 
acter, whether they live or get or to give. 

The religion of Jesus is, in truth, the religion 
for the poor and the weak, for the humble and 
for the dispossessed, for the slave, and for 
those who have failed; but it is more: It is the 
religion for the mighty, for the privileged, for 
the rich, and for all those who walk on the 
high places of the earth; and it is divinely suit- 
ed to their deepest need—a need more des- 
perate than that of the hungry and homeless— 
which cannot be filled with silver and gold, or 
thrones and sceptres—hunger and thirst that 
cannot be satisfied by receiving, but only by 
giving. 

It is the religion for such because it is the 
religion of Him “who being rich became poor 
that we through his poverty might be made 
rich,” the religion of him who being Lord and 
Master washed the feet of his disciples, the re- 
ligion of him to whom it was given “‘to have life 
in himself,” and who “laid it down of himself,” 
the religion of the King on the cross. And be- 
cause it is the religion of the cross, the religion 
of sacrificial love, it is the unsearchable wis- 
dom of God and the infinite power of God. 

In asking the possessing class to make the 
great renunciation, we are not asking for some- 
thing spectacular—a self-conscious and self- 
righteous exhibition of superior piety. We are 
simply asking for a genuine conversion to 
Christ and an honest obedience to his obvious 
teaching. Let us, rich and poor, make our lives 
fit our profession. Let us take our Master and 
ourselves seriously. We call ourselves Chris- 
tians; let us either honor our profession by our 
lives, or cease to dishonor Christ by appro- 
priating his name. 

If it is irrational to expect the church to 
exemplify her profession, visionary to imagine 
that her confession is sincere, utopian to dream 
that the spirit and teaching of Christ are ever 
to be realized in the lives of his professed fol- 
lowers, impossible for the church actually to 
accept the cross she preaches, then is her dis- 
ability hopeless, and she is not only power- 
less to save, but she herself is past redemp- 
tion; “and there shall enlargement and deliv- 
erance arise from another place.” But I believe 
she has “come to the kingdom for such a time 
as this.” 

Let us unite in prayer for the church with 
Professor Rauschenbusch, whose vision is as 
clear as his spirit is Christlike: “O God, we 
pray for thy church, which is set today amid 
the perplexities of a changing order, and face 
to face with a great new task. We remember 
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with love the nurture she gave to our spiritual 
life in its infancy, the task she set for our 
growing strength, the influence of the devoted 
hearts she gathers, the steadfast power for 
good she has exerted. When we compare her 
with all other human institutions, we rejoice, 
for there is none like her. But when we judge 
her by the mind of her Master, we bow in pity 
and contrition. Oh, baptize her afresh in the 
life-giving spirit of Jesus! Grant her a new 
birth, though it be with the travail of re- 
pentance and humiliation. Bestow upon her a 
more imperious responsiveness to duty, a 
swifter compassion with suffering, and an utter 
loyalty to the will of God. Put upon her lips 
the ancient gospel of her Lord. Help her to 
proclaim boldly the coming of the kingdom of 
God and the doom of all that resist it. Fill her 
with the prophets’ scorn of tyranny, and with 
a Christlike tenderness for the heavy laden 
and downtrodden. Give her faith to espouse 
the cause of the people, and in their hands that 
grope after freedom and light to recognize the 
bleeding hands of the Christ. Bid her cease 
from seeking her own life, lest she lose it. 
Make her valiant to give up her life to human- 
ity, that like her crucified Lord she may mount 
by the path of the cross to a higher glory.” 
The kingdom of God is coming in the world. 
A society from which have been eliminated ig- 
norance and selfishness, and, therefore, pov- 
erty and sin and wretchedness, begins to seem 
to men not simply a far-off, abstract possibility 
to be dreamed of, but an infinite good to be 
struggled for—an ideal capable of being ap- 
proximately realized, and so glorious that it is 


inspiring passionate longing and persistent en- 
deavor. 


There is now beginning a new crusade, not 
for the rescue of the sepulcher of a dead 
Christ, but for the rescue of the vital teaching 
of the living Christ, for the full realization of 
his kingdom here in the earth. 


The new knight errantry makes no vain quest 
for the holy grail; that cup of sacrifice is ever 
at his lips, and daily the knight shares it with 
his Master. His cross is not emblazoned on 
his shield, but made manifest and radiant in a 
life of sacrificial service; and his crusade looks 
not to distant Palestine, but to the New Jerusa- 
lem, come down from God, and making all the 
earth a Holy Land in very deed. 


SAVE THE SLAVES IN PORTO RICO. 
Mary and Margaret Leitch. 

We send you, herewith, a letter and form of 
resolution—petition which we are sending out 
in Spanish and English to one thousand promi- 
nent persons in Porto Rico, in an effort to se- 
sure the passage of a bill at this session of 
Congress to prohibit the traffic in intoxicating 
liquor in this island. 


Will you not tell the readers of your paper 
about the wretched condition of the agricultural 
laborers here, as described by Governor Yager, 
and of the effort being made to help 
them, through the prohibition of the liquor 
traffic, and will you not print the ap- 
pended form of Resolution-Petition and ask 
your readers to secure its adoption at some 


meeting, and have it signed by individuals, and 
send the one addressed to the United States 
Senate to one of their Senators, and the dupli- 
cate addressed to the United States House of 
Representatives to their own Congressman for 
presentation. : 


Or send both copies to Dr. W. F. Crafts, Supt. 
International Reform Bureau, 206 Penn. Ave., 
S. E., Washington, D. C., who will place them in 
the right hands. 


We feel that we must have the help of the 
Christian people of the United States if we are 
to win in this fight. 

When Hawaii came under the United States 
flag, the missionaries and their native con- 
verts there petitioned Congress that, in the 
form of government that should be granted to 
the island, the important and sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors should be prohibited. Because 
Christians in the United States failed to sup- 
port this measure Congress granted, instead, 
power to the local government in Hawaii to 
deal with the question. Here then fifteen years 
have passed and Hawaii is still without pro- 
hibition. 


When Porto Rico came under the United 
States flag, the people of the United States were 
more interested in securing free trade with 
Porto Rico than in safe-guarding the people 
there against the liquor traffic. 


The Reform Bureau has no record of a single 
petition having been sent to Congress, during 
the long debate of the liquor traffic, or any 
moral legislation. 


Fifteen years have passed and Porto Rico is 
still without prohibition. 


Will the Christians of the United States be 
silent now, when a bill will come before Con- 
gress to give prohibition to Porto Rico? God 
forbid. 


Every church, every preachers’ meeting, and 
every welfare organization should petition at 
once, using the form appended. 


Our brave soldiers were willing to shed their 
blood to free these people from Spain. Will 
the soldiers of Christ be unwilling to give a 
little time to free these people from a far more 
cruel tyranny? 


Will you not put the need and the opportun- 
ity before your readers? 


They might turn the scale in favor of pro- 
hibition. 


RESOLUTION-PETITION. 
To the Senate of the United States. 


Resolved that this meeting hereby authorizes 
its presiding officer to petition the Congress of 
the United States, in behalf of this body, to pro- 
hibit the importation, manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors in the Island of Porto Rico. 

The above was unanimously adopted at a 


meeting of tiveness ores foe | inion 


ON. cccccee 


«-es+-- and the undersigned was 
authorized 


‘to so attest. 


. Presiding. 
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Statistics of the Churches of the United States for 1915, Gathered 
and Arranged by H. K. Carroll, LL. D., Associate Secretary 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 


From the advance proofs of the Federal Council Year-Book, soon to appear 


The showing for 1915 is the largest year in 
the history of churches in America. The 
growth of numbers is not so remarkable, in fact 
lower than in previous years; but the spiritual 
condition and advance in equipment, benevo- 
lences and money gifts for support of work at 
home and abroad, war relief and leadership, 
proves the year to have exceeded all others. All 


principal bodies shared in the activity and in 
the gains. 


Out of the 100,000,000 population in the 
United States, 39,375,271 are members of re- 
ligious bodies of some kind, or two out of every 
five in round numbers. According to the Rev. 
Dr. Carroll, the gains last year of all bodies 
were 653,592 as against 782,007 the previous 
year. He deducts fifteen per cent in case of 
the Roman Catholics for children not old 
enough to be counted as members, and to equal- 
ize the reckoning between members and popu- 
lation. Roman Catholic total population ac- 
cording to the official Catholic Directory of that 
church, was 16,309,000. 

The Lutheran Year Book just issued shows a 
gain of 62,100, and not a loss as indicated by 
the Federal Council expert. Unofficial figures 
for the Disciples of Christ indicate a gain last 
year of 30,000. Their statistics are delayed this 
year later than usual. 

In numbers of children in Sunday Schools 
the United States leads the world. The en- 
rollment in Protestant schools alone is in the 
even figures of 16,000,000 with 1,500,000 officers 
and teachers. Protestant bodies of all the 
world have more than 30,000,000. The propor- 
tion of children under Bible instruction to the 
total number in the respective countries is 
largest in the United States, and the next 
largest are the islands of the South Seas. In 
all Europe the proportion is barely a fifth that 
in the countries named. Methodists lead all 
Protestant bodies in number of children as 
compared with adult memberships. 

Charities last year were put out of gear, so 
to speak, by war relief effort. Gifts to benevo- 
lence in America fell off half, because Ameri- 


the experts in this field, since $3 of every $4.50 Methodist Protestant. ..... 
of it was given by persons connected with the Presbyterianin U.S.A 


churches. 
The United States increased its gifts to for- 


all up to a grand total of $19,000,000—by far reformed Ghurch in America 
ed Church in U. 8. : 


the largest one the United States ever gave. United Brethren 


Home mission gifts were also larger than ever, 
exceeding $50,000,000, and the $2,000,000,000 in- 
vested in church property took last year $415,- 
000,000 to maintain work and worship in them. 


At the beginning of 1915 there was widely 
questioned the quality of Christian work being 
done. It was seriously asked whether the 
churches were really efficient and doing any 
worth while work. One reason offered was that 
churches had failed to prevent the European 
war. The close of the year showed the 
churches to have recovered their balance 
and confidence in themselves and every- 
where a new spiritual quality was ob- 
served, said to be due in part to the war, such 
as had not been observed in twenty-five years. 

Another feature of the year was the remark- 
able awakening among 3,000,000 Jews in 
America. The Zionist Movement has gained 
250,000 Jews as supporters. Cities with large 
numbers of Jews are organizing committees 
and buying land in Palestine. A great Con- 
gress in the interest of equal rights of Jews in 
Europe was started in 1915 and will be held 
this year. Jewish synagogues are enjoying a 
larger number of worshippers and _ greater 
number of supporters than before. The war 
has brought about a closer feeling among the 
three divisions of Judaism—Orthodox, Con- 
servatives and Reform. They are working to- 
gether now for the first time. 

Bibles are being made in larger numbers in 
the United States because of the world’s change 
of the market. Bibles printed in America are 
being sold in all parts of the world. Sacred 
music, along with the sale of Bibles, has been 
added as export for the first time. Christmas 
music in 1915 was sold in England, Scotland 
and other foreign countries. The war com- 
pletely changed the sacred music market, and 
to a large extent the religious literature, giving 
America the lead, as in other lines of com- 
merce the war has influenced trade. 

TABLE I 


CONSTITUENT BODIES OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL, JANUARY, 1916 


DENOMINATIONS Ministers | Churches | Com- 
municants 
Baptiat Churches, North.......0...c:sseseseueeeees | 8,290] 9,575] 1,252,633 
Pre optic "80 1,110] _” 65,440 
i 13,806} 16,842} 2,018,868 
98 76 8,146 
1,156 1,335 108,488 
5,923 6,108) 771,362 
6,161 8,494] 1,363,163 
1,036 1,626 118,620 
528 975| 86,635 
1,315 775 98,356 
085 1,378) 264,097 
1,426 1,830 356,072 
172 112 12,797 
18,813 28,428] 3,657,594 
7,203 16,787| 2,072,035 
5,000 6,000 20, 
es] big) So 
ist Episcopal..... 07: , , 
Colored Methodist Episcopa ate ar sri 
SAID 6 plus eat eta sis ater stale iosaimintatal ot stctato ni-forelacnlstn’® ainloinie i610) 145 126 20,146 
AGI elerae ands ates oniisiie wmalae site 9,560) 9,881} 1,495,157 
Presbyterian in U. S., South 1,850 3,438 332,339 
United Presbyterians. o.sice00ccccorrectencesns see cm pate ue aoe ee 
Welsh Presbytérian zi 
Reformed Presbyte 16 17 3,300 
ees 538 8,061} 1,040,896 
Bae anitancite pescear sd 5 sa aH 26 ee? 
ee 
i 83 , 
ore’ Epacopal 1,875 3,507 839,215 
Totalafor 1915. ....cccccccnserecsecsersssensnoe’ 103,113] 139,091] 17,742,509 
Totals for 1914......:sesveceteee ceecceressceees 102,850] 138,834) 17,422,280 
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Interior Amasa Stone Memorial Chapel 
(Exterior Shown on Front Cover) 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 


CHAPEL, WEST RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY, 


Henry Vaughan, Architect, Boston, Mass.. 

_The style of architecture is late decorated 
Gothic. The material used for all the exterior 
walls and for much of the interior is fine cut 
Indiana limestone. The plan of the chapel con- 
sists of a nave, and choir of the same width 
and height, with narrow side aisles, and is di- 
vided into eight bays by slender stone shafts, 
which carry the arched trusses of the barrel 
vaulted ceiling. The nave is seated to accom- 
modate five hundred and forty-five students, the 
choir stalls forty-one, and the stalls for the 
faculty, also in the choir, will seat nineteen. 
There is a small west end gallery for visitors 
which will seat about seventy persons. On 
special occasions one hundred additional chairs 
can be placed in the side aisles, and still leave 
ample passageway. The fittings have all been 
specially designed and are of oak stained a 
dark color. The organ was made by the Austin 
Organ Company, and is a three manual motor 
electric. It is placed in the choir above the 
stalls and has a richly carved oak case. The 
nave is well lighted by clearstory windows, and 
by large west and east windows. The east 
window has been filled with magnificent stained 
glass representing the crucifixion, designed and 
made by C. E. Kempe and Company, of London, 
England. 


The entire length of the chapel is one hun- 
dred and forty-five feet, six inches, not includ- 
ing the projection of the buttresses. The width 
of nave and aisles is fifty-three feet, three 
inches; the height from floor to cornice is 
thirty-nine feet and to the apex of the ceiling 
fifty-two feet. The tower is twenty-four feet 
square and one hundred and four feet from 
grade to top of parapet, and one hundred and 
twenty-one feet to the top of the corner pin- 
nacles. 

But no description can properly interpret the 
beauty or impressiveness of this noble piece of 
Gothic architecture. So far as stone can prove 
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to be a worthy memorial, this Chapel will 
bear to the generations following the name of 
one of whom it is said, in a memorial tablet, 
placed upon the walls of the main building: 


Amasa Stone, Master of Great Undertakings, 
Refounded Western Reserve College as Adel- 
bert College of Western Reserve University, 
thereby Commemorating a Beloved Son. This 
Benefaction Making Possible the Establishment 
of the University Opened the Way for Others 
to Share in the Endowing of the Larger Foun- 
dation Dedicated to the Liberalizing and Uplift- 
ing of Men. 


In addition to the gift of the building itself, 
made by Mrs. Samuel Mather and by Mrs. John 
Hay, an endowment fund of $30,000 for the care 
and support of the building has been graciously 
provided. 


To the higher life of this college, of this uni- 
versity, and of the whole community, this 
Chapel will prove of the greatest worth. 


ESTABLISHING A GREAT UNIVERSITY IN 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 

The cover of this issue of The Expositor ill- 
ustrates the Amasa Stone Memorial Chapel of 
Western. Reserve University, and the celebra- 
tion of Dr. Charles Thwing’s twenty-five years 
as president of the university. 


Edward Bushnell speaking at a banquet said 
that Dr. Thwing came to Adelbert College in 
1890, and added: 


“The university on that day consisted of 
three colleges. Now there are eight. The num- 
ber of instructors has grown from thirty-seven 
to 224. The number of students from 246 to 
1,711. The number of buildings from four to 
twenty, and the property value of the univer- 
sity has more than doubled, amounting now to 
over $6,000,000. The College for Women now 
with a faculty of thirty-nine and a student 
body of 417, has grown to practically the same 
size as its brother, Adelbert. That college, 
our alma mater, has increased its buildings 


from three to nine, its departments of instruc- 
tion from twelve to more than twenty, its 
faculty from fourteen to forty-seven, its stu- 
dent body from eighty to 436, and its endow- 
ment of more than $1,250,000 together with the 
property value of its buildings and equipment 
of $830,000, makes a total wealth of something 
like $2,100,000.” 

Dr. Thwing in replying said: 

“T have no mind tonight; I have a heart. 
is a heart of gratitude. 

“One part of my wealth lies in the associa- 
tion of the ever-coming and never-ceasing pro- 
cession of youth. The freshmen come and the 
seniors go. It seems like the endless proces- 
sion of the soldiers of the Robert Gould Shaw 
monument on Boston Common. 


“Another element in the wealth of this 


It 


Housing the Graded Sunday School 


service is found in the constant improvement 
of those who do come and go. From year to 
year that improvement is impressive. The man 
himself may not know, but his friends do ap- 
preciate. 

“Allied with this joy is that found in helping 
each man into his best. This process of im- 
provement continues after graduation. The 
men who are graduates are usually much bet- 
ter than as undergraduates they promised to 
be.” 

Dr. Thwing mentions the improvements in 
the students. This is not strange when it is 
known that all freshmen are required to 
furnish a thesis on the Life of Christ and that 
while the university is not denominational, the 
influence is distinctly religious. 

The photograph of the chapel, from which the 
illustration was made, is by H. E. Steffens. 


° 


Sidney R. Badgley, Architect 


Under the International Sunday School 
regime, one lesson is taught each Sunday ap- 
plying it as well as possible to all ages and 
classes. With the graded system, eighteen 
separate lessons are provided for each Sunday, 
adapted to the ages of the scholars to receive 
instruction. 

The courses being as follows: 

Beginners. Under 6 years old, Ist and 2nd 
year lessons. 

Primary—6, 7 and 8 years old. Ist, 2nd and 
3rd year lessons. 

Junior—9, 10, 11, 12 years old. Ist, 2nd, 3rd 
and 4th year lessons. 

Intermediate—13, 14, 15 and 16 years old. 
1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th year lessons. 

Senior—17, 18, 19, 20 years old. ist, 2nd, 3rd 
and 4th year lessons. 

Adults—Special course in advance study. 

The graded system recognizes the limitations 
of age in the preparation and teaching of the 
lessons, just as in public school instruction, 
while if the International Sunday School les- 
son system were applied to public school work, 
it would mean that all pupils from first grade 
to and including those in high school should 
study the same lessons every day. 

Teachers who have attempted to interest, es- 
pecially the younger pupils in the “one for all 
lessons,’ have realized the handicap and felt 
the need of lessons for Beginners to begin with, 
Primary lessons for Primary scholars and pro- 
gressive lessons as scholars progress. 

Along with the graded lessons adapted to 
various ages, come the suggestion and con- 
viction that services of song and worship 
should also be adapted to children, youth and 
adults. It is interesting to all on special oc- 
casions to hear the younger children sing their 
simple hymns of praise and doubtless the sing- 
ing of the more dignified hymns of the church 
has its influence with the very young, but if 
the Sunday School is to be, as one aggressive 
minister has named it “A School of Religion” 
the exercises of devotion and worship are quite 
as important as the lesson of the day. 

Where the segregation into departmental age 
groups has been given a trial, the scholars 
more readily respond in taking such part in the 


devotional exercises as may be assigned to 
them. It is therefore claimed that better re- 
sults are obtained in both instruction and in- 
spiration by the departmental method. 

The coming of the departmental graded 
schools has created a necessity for an entirely 
new type of Sunday School building. 


The one lesson plan is usually accompanied 
by general opening and closing exercises for 
the entire school, and frequently a blackboard 
review of the lesson, all conducted from a cen- 
tral platform, hence the necessity of such an 
arrangement of rooms that every person could 
see, and be seen by the superintendent. 

One superintendnt is describing the equip- 
ment he wanted said “I must be able to see 
every scholar down to his shoe strings.” Hav- 
ing made a specialty of blackboard reviewing 
for twenty-five years, I confess to have been 
strongly imbued with that sort of sentiment 
myself, but eighteen lessons for each day can 
not be reviewed in one exercise, consequently I 
must change my occupation. 

Assuming that the grade school has come to 
stay, it is well deserving of a trial under proper 
conditions, hence the development of a De- 
partmental Sunday School Building which pro- 
vides for the six separate departments. 

Whether a Sunday School can be maintained 
without the enthusiasm of a general assembling 
of the entire school, except possibly the begin- 
ners and primary grades, is a question on 
which workers differ. It may be possible in 
large schools where the departments are of 
sufficient size to maintain interest, but scarcely 
so in schools where the departmental units are 
very small. In any case, an occasional general 
assembly would be beneficial. 

The ideal Sunday School building would con- 
sist of an assembly hall in which the whole 
school could meet and a separate departmental 
room for each grade, the latter being divisible 
into class rooms, or having class rooms ad- 
joining to accommodate the classes and lessons 
of the day, but such a building, owing to its size 
and cost would almost never be built. 

Some churches are solving the problem very 
successfully by holding a very brief opening 
exercise in the main church and adjourning ta 
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the departmental rooms for the balance of the 
‘school. This method being available for a 
school of any size was taken as a standard for 
developing the plans of a Community Center 
Church and Departmental Sunday School 
building shown herewith. 

The building is intended to stand parallel 
with the street on a wide lot with ample fore- 
ground, or on a corner lot with the principal 
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entrance on the side street. There is a similar 
entrance on the opposite side of the building. 
Another entrance below the chancel leads to 
the pastor’s and choir vestries and recrea- 
tional department. 

It could, however, be placed on a narrow in- 
side lot by enlarging the recreational entrance 
to serve as the main entrance and putting the 
tower entrance toward the front. 
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ADVLT DEPARTMENT 


COMMVNITY CHVRCH 
AND 


DEPARTMENTAL SVNDAY SCHOOL BVILDING 
SIDNEY R BADGLEY = ARCHITECT 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The problem assumed is the housing of a 
congregation of 250 and a graded school of 
the same size, with possibilities for expansion 
in both departments, the plant being thoroughly 
adapted to the present day requirements of a 
church which believes in ministering to the 
spiritual, intellectual and physical in human 
life. 

There is no general assembly room provided 
for the entire school, it being contemplated that 
each department shall conduct its own devo- 
tional and business sessions, and that on occa- 
sions when a general assembly may be desired, 
it shall be held in the church. 


The church is 36x60 feet in size and the 
Sunday School department 24x 87 feet. The 
total dimensions over all being 52 x 87 feet. 

The style of architecture is a modified type of 
Italian Renaissance which could be constructed 
of brick, hollow tile plastered outside and in, 
or of frame, sheathed and lathed and plastered 
in same manner. The roof to be of tile, slate 
or stained shingles. The ceilings to be finished 
in open timber trusses or stucco arches. 


The main floor contains the church auditor- 
ium, with chancel for pulpit, choir and organ, 
the organ being divided and placed at each side 
of the chancel, with console central in the 
choir. The chancel extends to the rear wall 
and is lighted by rich art glass windows in 
dark tones, treated to obscure the direct rays 
of the sun. 


The pastor’s and choir vestries are on this 
floor level, accessible from outside. 


The Beginners, Primary and Junior depart- 
ments are on the main floor level, each with a 
separate entrance and separated by sound-proof 
walls. The Junior department may be opened 
into the church auditorium when required for 
additional seating capacity. 

The balcony floor contains a church balcony, 
conveniently located for an adult Bible class, 
and the intermediate and senior departments 


ASSEMBLY HALL DINING ROOM 


+ BASEMENT PLAN + 


PARLOR 


of the Sunday School, one large room being 
provided for each of these departments, ar- 
ranged so that each may be divided into four 
rooms for Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th year work, dur- 
ing the teaching of the lesson. 


The location and arrangement of the Sunday 
School rooms make them very convenient for 
for social meetings. 


This plan gives a fine combination of the two 
departments without marring the churchly 
character of the building, and is especially well 
adapted for stereopticon and moving pictures, 
which are so extensively used in educational 
work. 


The basement. A large portion of this story 
is above the grade level, consequently, well 
lighted, damp-proof and thoroughly ventilated. 


On this floor is located the Adult department 
in a large assembly hall, equipped with a plat- 
form, available also for gymnasium and dining 
room, with kitchen adjoining. A social parlor 
and 2 class rooms are located on this floor, 
also toilets and furnace room. 


The social parlor and class rooms would be 
available for adult classes. The class rooms 
at each side of stage are convenient as dressing 
rooms for entertainments. 


The assembly hall may be sub-divided into 
elass rooms if necessary. 


The large windows set with leaded art glass 
will afford ample day light, and evening light- 
ing would be by indirect and semi-indirect elec- 
tric fixtures. 

The entire building will be heated by a com- 
bination of warm air and low pressure steam 
and equipped with efficient automatic ventila- 
tion giving a constant supply of fresh air to all 
departments. 

The estimated cost of the building, exclusive 
of furnishings is from twelve thousand dollars 
($12,000) to fifteen thousand dollars ($15,000), 
according to location, material and finish. 
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A Compact City Church 


We illustrate herewith a city church recently 
planned by Morrison H. Vail, of Dixon, Illinois. 
The building is 50 feet by 70 feet in area and is 
arranged for the Sunday School and social 
rooms in a high, well lighted basement with the 
audience room, and prayer room on the main 
floor above. The building is built of brick, with 
stone trimmings, and finished inside with yel- 
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MORRISON H VASE, 
ARCNITECT, 


DKON, Lt 410013. 


low pine, stained and varnished. Class rooms 
are formed by curtains on two sides of the 
main Sunday School room. The building is 
heated by steam and the coal vault extends out 
under the sidewalk. The primary class room is 
also used for a banquet room, and has a kitchen 
adjoining. The main story and large windows 
are constructed to accommodate a future gal- 
lery in the auditorium. 
The prayer room is ar- 
ranged to be used also 
as a church parlor, with 
the pastor’s study ad- 
joining, and can be 
opened up with the au- 
ditorium on special oc- 
casions by means of a 
large rolling partition. 
This building was built 
for $12,000, and has 
proved to be very com- 
plete and convenient for 
all branches of the 
church work. While 
furnishing this church 
the light shining 
through the art window 
showed the picture of 
“Christ Knocking at the 
Door,” and was the 
means of converting the 
whole family across the 
street. 
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For The Building Committee 
CHAS. MAX PRICE 


A building committee is called upon for many 
decisions of a technical nature that seem easy, 
yet the wrong course is frequently taken, some- 
times on account of mistaken ideas of economy, 
sometimes through ignorance, but more often 
through lack of careful thought. 

Placing unshaded lights at the front of the 
auditorium or overhead in such a position that 
the direct rays strike the eyes of the congrega- 
tion ig a common error. For eye comfort, no 
direct rays of light should be included in the 
range of vision when looking at the speaker. 
This rule is always carefully observed in the- 
aters, but is violated in many churches. The 
customary group of lights at each side of the 
pulpit recess or the string of electric lights 
around the arch should be placed behind the 
jamb where they will light the recess, yet not 
be directly visible from the auditorium. If im- 
possible to get them behind a jamb, opal glass 
shades should be used. Overhead lights, if not 
high enough to be out of range, should be 
shaded with opal glass on the side toward the 
congregation. 

Constructing windows with stationary sash, 
except for one er two pivoted sections, is an er- 
ror often made through motives of economy. 
From the point of view of the stained glass 
man, such windows are all right, as the lead 
work cannot be jarred apart or the effect of the 
window marred by one part covering the other, 
but beautiful glass is a poor substitute for fresh 
air. All single windows, and at least two sec- 
tions of large windows, should have ordinary 
double hung sash or ample area of pivoted sash, 
unless some adequate system of ventilation has 
been installed. No artificial system of ventila- 
tion, unless quite costly, can take the place of 
many easily opened sash. 

The angle formed by the back of the pew and 
the line of vision is a matter frequently over- 
looked, especially where the speaker’s platform 


is high. Where all pews are set alike, as is 
usually the case, persons near the front must 
hold their heads back in an uncomfortable po- 
sition in order to see the speaker, because the 
backs of the pews require them to sit too 
straight. 

Front pews should be tipped backward a lit- 
tle more than rear pews, the amount depending 
on the height of the speaker’s platform and its 
distance from the pews. The value of careful 
consideration of this matter can be easily dem- 
onstrated by placing blocks under the front legs 
of a chair set even with the pew to be tested. 

The platform should always be high enough 
for a good view of the speaker from the rear 
pews, and if the front pews are properly set, 
there will be much less complaint of their be- 
ing uncomfortable. ; 

There are a number of objections to placing 
the choir back of the pulpit that more than off- 
set the advantages usually claimed. 

In this position, the congregation cannot help 
seeing the members of the choir when looking 
at the speaker, and the slightest movement dis- 
tracts attention at a time when all interest 
should be centered on the discourse. 

Sometimes thoughtless members of the choir 
would consider their behavior more carefully if 
seated in full view of the pastor. 

Speakers are annoyed when movement be- 
hind them is attracting attention, and they can- 
not see what is going on without obvious effort. 
In many churches a considerable proportion of 
the congregation are members of the choir and 
when seated back of the pulpit, necessarily lose 
many points of interest because they cannot see 
the speaker’s face and they find difficulty in 
hearing every word. 

These suggestions, if followed, would not in- 
crease the cost of a new building appreciably, 
except in regard to the windows, and would add 
to the general comfort of the congregation. 


A $20,000 Church and Sunday School Combined 
S. R. Bagley, Architect 


S. R. Badgley, Architect, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Trinity Evangelical Church, Upper Sandusky, 
O., is designed in a modified type of English 
Gothic thoroughly adapted to the present day 
requirements. The principal entrance is 
through the tower vestibule to both church and 
Sunday School department. Other entrances 
on the opposite side and at the southeasterly 
corner lead to both basement and main floor. 

Exterior dimensions, 58x81 feet. All out- 
side walls are of stone; roofs, tile; gutters, val- 
leys, etc., copper, thus practically eliminating 
outside painting and reducing repairs to a min- 
imum. The interior walls and ceilings are of 
hard plaster, frescoed. The main ceiling being 
sustained by exposed wood trusses. Interior 
wood work, oak and southern pine. Windows, 
leaded art glass. 

The main floor contains the sanctuary with 
chancel for pulpit; choir and organ; the main 
Sunday School room, ladies’ parlor and men’s 
parlor, available for Bible class rooms, four 
other class rooms, and a pastor’s study. The 


Sunday School rooms all open together with 
accordion folding doors, and the Sunday School 
department is separated from the church by a 
large folding partition finished and decorated 
to match the walls of the rooms. 

The pulpit, choir and organ are located cen- 
trally at the rear, and when both departments 
are thrown together the speaker is in full view 
from practically all parts of the enlarged audi- 
torium thus obtained. 

The Sunday School balcony contains six 
class rooms for Bible class purposes. 

This plan gives a fine combination of the two 
departments without marring the churchly 
charater of the building, and is especially well 
adapted for stereopticon and moving pictures 


which are so extensively used in educational ~ 


work. The heating is by two warm air fur- 
naces, and ample ventilation provided for all 
seasons of the year. The lighting is by elec- 
tricity with semi-indirect fixtures. 

The basement is high and well lighted and 
contains a large dining and entertainment room 
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Unusual 


Bishop Potter stood in the rear of a large 
group of bishops at the Pan-American Epis- 
copal Conference at Washington. Near him, 
looking on calmly, stood two newsboys. The 
prelate heard one of the newsboys say, “Hey, 
Jimmie, dis meeting uv all dese parsons, 
what’s it fur?’ The other boy replied, “Oh, 
dey gits togedded wuns a year like dis to trade 
sermons.”—The Presbyterian Standard. 

* * k * 

Rev. B. R. Bulkeley thus described five 
different kinds of Unitarians. He classi- 
fied them as: the straight out pay-as-you 
so Unitarian, who is always to be found 
on hand in church; the semi-detached Uni- 
tarian, who appears once in a while, when 
curiosity urges him; the quasi-Unitarians, who 
have Episcopalian wives or Episcopalian hus- 
bands, and who go, sometimes to one church 
and sometimes to the other; the post-mortem 
Unitarians, who do not go to church much 
when they are alive, but want to be buried by 
a Unitarian minister when they are dead; and 
another class, hard to classify, who assert their 
Unitarianism only when they are asked to at- 
tend some other church. The classification 
seems to cover the whole ground, but we sus- 
pect that the name might be changed, and the 
descriptions made to fit other churches than 
our own.—Christian Register. 

* * * - 


Little Mildred is in her first term at school 
where she gets reports as to her standing 
marked on a decimal scale. One hundred is 
perfect, and sixty is pretty serious. The other 


night while saying her evening prayers, her 
spirits, always high, were actually irrepres- 
sible, and her petition was punctuated with 
snickers and smothered giggles. 


“Do you think the Lord will like that kind 
of a prayer?” asked her mother reproachfully. 
“Nope,” returned Mildred glibly. 5 Not 
much! He’ll gimme ’bout sixty on that! 
* * So % 

“Just think,” exclaimed the guest, “in Korea 
the Presbyterians and Methodists have divided 
the entire territory between them; 400 Metho- 
dist churches in Presbyterian territory were 
told to enroll themselves as Presbyterians, and 
did so without a murmur.” “Isn’t that wonder- 
ful?” breathed the old lady. ‘And 400 Presby- 
terian churches were directed to become Meth- 
odist,” continued the speaker. “Oh, how could 
they?” said the shocked little old lady. 

* * * * 

A little boy, going to bed, said, “Mamma, 
I needn’t say my prayers tonight because I am 
going to sleep with papa.” Sometimes rever- 
ence for an earthly father is the highest con- 
ception of the child. 

* * * * 

A great many people nowadays are in that 
uncertain and delicate state of health which 
consists in being too ill to go to church Sun- 
day morning, but just well enough to go joy- 
riding Sunday afternoon.—Dr. Henry C. Ved- 
der. 

* * * * 

“Marion, define syntax.” 

“Oh—ah—er—why, I didn’t know there was 
any tax on sin,” she stammered. 

* * * * 

The adult visitor was “making conversation” 
with the small boy of the household. “I sup- 
pose your minister preaches to children, once 
in a while?” was the grown-up’s question. “He 
used to,” was the reply, follewed by an aston- 
ishingly sage comment. “He used to, but he 
doesn’t any more. I guess it got too hard for 
him.” 


Countryside Magazine 


CHURCH YARD IN WINTER 
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DEDICATORY SERVICE 


My house shall be called a house of prayer 


for all peoples. Isa. 56:7. 
Hymn. 
Seripture. Pastor. Psa. 24. 
Prayer. 

The Material Temple. 
Seripture. 
Leader— 


One thing have I asked of Jehovah, that will 
I seek after: 

That I may dwell in the house of Jehovah all 
the days of my life, 

To behold the beauty of Jehovah, 

And to inquire in his temple. Psa. 27:4. 


People— 
Surely goodness and loving-kindness shall 
follow me all the days of my life: 
And I shall dwell in the house of Jehovah 
forever. Psa. 23:6. 


' Leader— 

Jehovah, I love the habitation of thy house, 

And the place where thy glory dwelleth. Psa. 
26:8. 


People— 
And now shall my head be lifted up above 
mine enemies round about me; 
And I will offer in his tabernacle sacrifices of 


joy; 
I will sing, yea, I will sing praises unto Je- 
hovah. Psa. 27:6. 


Leader— 
How amiable are thy tabernacles, 
O Jehovah of hosts! 
My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for the 
courts of Jehovah; 
My heart and my flesh cry out unto the living 
God. Psa. 84:1, 2. 


People— 
Yea, the sparrow hath found her a house, 
And the swallow a nest for herself, where she 

may lay her young, 

Even thine altars, O Jehovah of hosts, 
My King, and my God. 
Blessed are they that dwell in thy house: 
They will be still praising thee. Psa. 84:3, 4. 


Leader— 
For a day in thy courts is better than a thou- 
sand. 
I had rather be a doorkeeper in the house of 
my God, 
Than to dwell in the tents of wickedness. 
Psa. 84:10. 


People— 
For Jehovah God is a sun and a shield: 
Jehovah will give grace and glory; 
No good thing will be withheld from them 
that walk uprightly. Psa. 84:11. 


Leader— 

Honor and majesty are before him: 

Strength and beauty are in his sanctuary. 

Ascribe unto Jehovah, ye kindreds of the peo- 
ples, 

Ascribe unto Jehovah glory and strength. 

Ascribe unto Jehovah the glory due unto his 
name: 

Bring an offering, and come into his courts. 
Psa. 96:6-8. 


People— 
What shall I render unto Jehovah 
For all his benefits toward me? 
I will take the cup of salvation, 
And call upon the name of Jehovah. 
I will pay my vows unto Jehovah, 
Yea, in the presence of all his people, 
In the courts of Jehovah’s house, 
In the midst of thee, O Jerusalem. Psa. 116: 
12, 13, 18, 19. 


Scripture. (Single voice). 

I was glad when they said unto me, 

Let us go unto the house of Jehovah. 

Our feet are standing 

Within thy gates, O Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem, that art builded 

As a city that is compact together; 

Whither the tribes go up, even the tribes of 

Jehovah, 

For an ordinance for Israel, 

To give thanks unto the name of Jehovah. 

For there are set thrones for judgment, 

The thrones of the house of David. 

Pray for the peace of Jerusalem: 

They shall prosper that love thee, 

Peace be within thy walls, 

And prosperity within thy palaces. 

1-4, 6, 7. 
The Scripture Temple. 

Solomon’s temple was both costly and mag- 
nificent. It was repeatedly plundered and des- 
ecrated during the troubled centuries of its his- 
tory, was repaired and purified, but was finally 
destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, after standing 
about four hundred years. 

The second temple was built under the direc- 
tion of Zerubbabel after the return from exile, 
and was inferior to the first in every way ex- 
cept size. 

The temple of the New Testament, Herod’s 
temple, with its spacious courts, stairways and 
colonnades, was both large and magnificent. 
This was destroyed by the Romans in 70 A. D. 
A Mohammedan mosque now stands upon the 
site. 

The Israelites had but one temple or shrine 
in their land. The Christian church repro- 
duces, not the temple but the synagogue, a 
place for prayer, praise and instruction in the 
sacred Scriptures. 


The Spiritual Temple. 


Psa. 122% 


Leader— 
The temple of God today is builded not of 
stones but of Christian lives. 


People— 

Know ye not that ye are a temple of God, and 
that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? If 
any man destroyeth the temple of God, him 
shall God destroy; for the temple of God is 
holy, and such are ye. 1 Cor. 3:16, 17. 


Leader— . 
According to the grace of God which was 
given unto me, as a wise masterbuilder I 
laid a foundation; and another buildeth 
thereon. But let each man take heed how 
he buildeth thereon. For other foundation 
can no man lay than that which is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ. 1 Cor. 3:10, 11. 
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Peopie— 

But if any man buildeth on the foundation 
gold, silver, costly stones, wood, hay, stub- 
ble; each man’s work shall be made mani- 
fest: for the day shall declare it, because 
it is revealed in fire: and the fire itself 
shall prove each man’s work of what sort 
itniSye Cor asl2, 13: 

Leader— 

If any man’s work shall abide which he built 
thereon, he shall receive a reward. If any 
man’s work shall be burned, he shall suf- 
fer loss: but he himself shall be saved; yet 
so as through fire. 1 Cor. 3:14, 15. 

People— 

Or know ye not that your body isa tonite of 
the Holy Spirit which is in you, which ye 
have from God? and ye are not your own; 
for ye were bought with a price: glorify 
God therefore in your body. 1 Cor. 6:19, 20. 

Leader— 

For we are a temple of the living God; even 
as God said, I will dwell in them, and walk 
in them; and I will be their God, and they 
shall be my people. 2 Cor. 6:16. 

People— 

So then ye are no more strangers and so- 
journers, but ye are fellow-citizens with 
the saints, and of the household of God, be- 
ing built upon the foundation of the apos- 
tles and prophets, Christ Jesus himself be- 
ing the chief corner stone; in whom each 
several building, fitly framed together, 
groweth into a holy temple in the Lord; in 
whom ye also are builded together for a 
habitation of God in the Spirit. Eph. 2:19- 
22. 

The Covenant. 
All— 

Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, 

That I will make a new covenant with the 
house of Israel and with the house of Ju- 
dah; 

Not according to the covenant that I made 
with their fathers 

In the day that I took them by the hand to 
lead them forth out of the land of Hgypt; 

For they continued not in my covenant, 

And I regarded them not, saith the Lord. 

For this is the covenant that I will make with 
the house of Israel 

After those days, saith the Lord; 

I will put my laws into their mind, 

And on their heart also will I write them: 

And I will be to them a God, 

And they shall be to me a people: 

And they shall not teach every man his fel- 
low-citizen, 

ay ore man his brother, saying, Know the 

ord: 

For all shall know me, 

From the least to the greatest of them, 

For I will be merciful to their iniquities, 

And their sins will I remember no more. Heb. 
8: 8-12. 

Address. (Why we call churches sacred— 
what that includes and excludes—value of sym- 
bols in religious life—what this church will 
stand for in this community—present-day altars 
and offerings.) 

Pastor. Solomon’s prayer at the dedication of 
the temple. 

O Jehovah, the God of Israel, there is no God 


like thee, in heaven above, or on earth be- 
neath: who keepest covenant and loving- 
kindness with thy servants, that walk be- 
fore thee with all their hearts; 


But will God in very deed dwell on the earth? 
behold, heaven and the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain thee: how much less this 
house that I have builded! Yet have thou 
respect unto the prayer of thy servant, and 
to his supplication, O Jehovah my God, to 
hearken unto the cry and to the prayer 
which thy servant prayeth before thee this 
day; that thine eyes may be open toward 
this house night and day, even toward the 
place whereof thou hast said, My name 
shall be there: to hearken unto the prayer 
which thy servant shall pray toward this 
place. And hearken thou to the supplica- 
tion of thy servant, and of thy people Is- 
rael, when they shall pray toward this 
place: then hear thou from heaven, even 
from thy dwelling-place, their prayer and 
their supplications, and maintain their 
cause, and forgive thy people who have 
sinned against thee. 


Now, O my God, let, I beseech thee. thine eyes 
be open, and let thine ears be attent, unto 
the prayer that is made in this place. Now 
therefore arise, O Jehovah God, into thy 
resting-place, thou, and the ark of thy 
strength: let thy priests, O Jehovah God, be 
clothed with salvation, and let thy saints 
rejoice in goodness. 1 Kings 8:23, 27-30; 
2 Chron. 6:39-41. 

Dedication according to the denominational 

ritual. 

OUTLINE OF COMBINED SERVICES USED 
IN FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
OF STRONGSVILLE, 0O., FEB. 6, 1916. 

I—Praise. 

1. Doxology. 

2. Invocation—Lord’s Prayer. 

3 Hymn—“I Hear Thy Welcome Voice.” 

4 Hymn—“Trust and Obey.” 

1i— Devotion. 

1 Responsive Reading—1 Cor. 13. 

ing Bibles). 

2 Prayer. 

38 Prayer Response by the Ghoria. 

4 Church Offering. 

IiJ—Study. 

1 Hymn—“I am Praying for You.” 

2 Scripture and Remarks by Supt. of S. S. 

38 Hymn—“He Leadeth Me.” 

4 Classes (Taking their places for study 

during singing of last stanza of hymn). 
I1V—Rally. 

1 Hymn—‘How Firm a Foundation.” 

2 Announcements and Reports. 

3 Message by the Pastor. 

4 Hymn—‘Blessed Assurance.” 

Benediction. 

C. HE. Doane, pastor; Carl G. Howe, superin- 

tendent. 


(All us- 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY. 


A booklet of unusual value to clergymen who 
may be interested in saving money at 4 per 
cent interest, all transactions being by mail, 
will be sent free if you ask for booklet X. Citi- 
zens Savings & Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF EXPERT SUPER: 
VISION OF THE INSTALLING OF 
CHURCH ORGANS. 

Edwin Arthur Kraft, F. A. G. O. 


During the past ten years or so I have visited 
many churches in various parts of the country 
on my recital and concert tours, and it has been 
brought to my notice frequently and somewhat 
inconveniently that very many organs are badly 
designed and incorrectly placed as a result of 
lack of expert knowledge on the part of both 
buyer and builder. 


: Certainly there is great need for more intel- 
ligent work in this important matter, and con- 
sidering the amount of money usually spent on 
an organ it would surely repay the church to 
spend a little on securing the services of some 
one capable of exercising efficient supervision 


over both the selecting and the installing of the 
instrument. 


In the first place, the organ builder is not an 
organist, and he has no means of testing ac- 
curately whether the location chosen for the 
organ is absolutely correct and is the best cal- 
culated to bring out the fullest measure of the 
good qualities of the organ. 

Then, too, the church committee having 
charge of the purchase of the organ seldom, if 
ever, has a practical knowledge of the neces- 
Sary specifications or the proper location of a 
church organ. They buy the instrument after 
careful investigation, but as to its installing, 
that is a matter they leave entirely to the build- 
ers. 

As a rule, the chureh authorities decide upon 
how much money they feel they can afford and 
then proceed to buy the organ. Sometimes a 
little more money spent would increase the 
service and satisfaction many fold; sometimes, 
again, too much money is appropriated; and in 
very many cases the result is that the church 
never gets a perfectly satisfactory organ. 

On the other hand, an expert organist who 
has made a life study, not only of organ music, 
but also of everything pertaining to organs and 
organ building, who is in a sense an organ ar- 
chitect representing the church, is in a position 
to prepare specifications to meet the required 
conditions—financially and otherwise—and to 
exercise supervision over construction and in- 
stallation as well as to pass upon the instru- 
ment at the time of its completion, and put his 
O. K. upon it before the church makes its final 
payment. This is really the only practical way 
in which success can be assured. 

The extra expense involved in hiring an or- 
gan expert of this kind is, as above stated, very 
little in comparison with the total sum involved 
and certainly such an expense is one of the 
most practical investments that the church 
could make in connection with the purchase of 
its organ. 

A properly chosen and correctly installed or- 
gan is of the greatest value in upbuilding and 
maintaining the attendance at any church, and 
is also most naturally a source of pride and 
gratification to the members of the church. It 
ig hardly necessary to add that the keenest dis- 
appointment must necessarily result from the 
unsatisfactory installation of a church organ 
which represents so much mouey and so much 
time, thought and trouble to the church and to 
its members. 


These facts are being recognized more and 
more widely every day, and it is perhaps not 
too much to hope that in future years no organ- 
ist will be placed in the position of being un- 
able to do himself justice owing to the handicap 
of an improperly installed organ. 


I do not want, of course, to be understood as 
levelling any unfair criticism at the excellent 
firms of organ builders we have in this country, 
but I merely wish to emphasize the fact that, 
just as in the erection of a house an architect 
is necessary to supplement the work of the 
builders, so in the installation of an organ the 
expert advice of an organist who is also an or- 
gan architect is a prerequisite of success. 


[Mr. Kraft has rendered the service he men- 
tions above to many churches, with so much 
satisfaction to them, that the editor calls atten- 
tion to the fact that he may be addressed at 
Trinity Cathedral House, Cleveland, O.] 


IS THE WORLD GROWING BETTER? 
SERVICE TO OTHERS. 
Francis R. Morison, Cleveland, O. 


The world is certainly growing better—I 
make this assertion in the face of the awful 
European conflict and in spite of the fact that 
so many people no longer follow the regular 
churchgoing tendencies of our forefathers. The 
world is growing better for the reason that 
there never was a time in the history of the 
universe when there was as great an apprecia- 
tion of the word service as there is today. The 
whole tendency of our church life today is for 
each one to do his or her share towards the ex- 
pansion of Christ’s work by devoting to it not 
only money but particularly such talents as 
every one possesses. No person who has at- 
tended any of the sessions of the Layman Mis- 
sionary Movement can doubt this for a moment. 
The tide has turned, and more quickly than 
most people imagine, the time is coming when 
the apathetic occupants of church pews will be 
changed to a loyal band of workers, the benefit 
of whose efforts and influence will be incal- 
culable. Yes, the world is growing better be- 
cause each individual is appreciating that upon 
him or upon her rests a distinct portion of re- 
sponsibility for the betterment of the world— 
a responsibility which cannot be shifted to any 
other person or institution. 


THE BETTER CHANCE. 
David Starr Jordan. 


The world is certainly growing better in 
spite of the sagging toward weakness in 
Europe which is not due to the evil spirit 
among the people, but to their slovenly disre- 
gard of the essentials of good government. The 
first of these is to put instruments of destruc- 
tion under lock and key. It is not true that 
the strength, ability and native force of men 
has changed much for a thousand years, in 
some places improving, in others falling back- 
ward, the chief influences for deterioration be- 
ing the killing of the strong and energetic in 
war. The spread of religion, of science, of 
trade, of travel, of humanitarian ideas, of san- 
itation are all tending to make social condi- 
tions better in every part of the globe. This 
does not mean better men, but giving men who 
are here a better chance. 
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Militant Civic Evangelism In The Book Of Acts 


Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, Ph. D., Washington, D. C. 

Revival services or Pentecost should be fol- 
lowed by a book of acts, that is, the spiritual 
should be followed by the practical. Psychol- 
ogy teaches that aroused emotion should be 
given immediate and fitting expression. Per- 
secution was overruled to scatter those who re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost at Pentecost, that its 
flames might be used afar to light other fires 
of faith. There is a constant tendency in relig- 
ious forces to seek “the line of least resistance” 
rather than “the firing line,” or even “the rush 
line.” Many pastors and churches are not even 
“playing at Christianity” up to the grade of 
good play. 

When a preacher’s brave attack on some 
popular wrong makes such a stir in a commu- 
nity as Paul usually made when he got fairly 
at work in a city, the average church whis- 
pers of the pastor’s “indiscretion,” instead of 
discovering in the “uproar’ the proof of his 
“apostolic succession.” It is to the discredit 
of the churches that the shrine-makers of 
Diana (Acts 19:23-24) so seldom become ex- 
cited and alarmed lest their gains of unright- 
eousness shall be lost through Christian work. 

The call to awake out of sleep could not be 
made too loud in those churches, many of them 
proud in their wealth—in which personal con- 


versions are few, and works of social reforma-— 


tion fewer still. 

With all their faults, preachers are more 
heroic, more active in work for individual and 
social betterment, than the members of any 
other profession, although those who have 
chosen law and medicine and teaching all have 
opportunities at least equal to those of the 
clergy for improving personal and social con- 
duct. For these necessities of life, however, we 
have to depend chiefly on the preachers. A 
street preacher taking for his text, “They that 
have turned the world upside down have come 
hither also,’ divided his subject under four 
heads: 

“1. The world was originally right side up. 

2. The devil came and turned it wrong side 


up. 
3. It must be turned right side up again. 
4. We are the chaps to do it.” 
Which signifies that the preachers are the chief 


reliance of God and man for righting the 


wrongs of our times, in co-operation with Him 
who has “manifested that he might destroy the 
works of the devil.” 

The writer is just human enough to like a 
good joke on one of his successors in the pas- 
torate, who said to a parishioner, “How are 
you?” and got for reply, “Oh, I’m pretty well. 
Nothing the matter with me but corns, and I 
never think of them except when I am in 
church and hayen’t anything on my mind.” 
Pastors should put something ‘on the minds’ of 
their parishioners that is in such vital relation 
to their personal good and to social well-being 
that they will forget not only infirmities but 
business also, and burn with zeal to make the 
world in some way the better for having lived 
in it. Instead of preaching show sermons in 
defense of doctrines no one in the audience 
doubted till they were debated, preachers 
should translate the Bible into twentieth cen- 
tury applications, both individual and social, 


not preaching after the fashion of Cicero, that 
made men exclaim, “How eloquent,” but after — 
the fashion of Demosthenes, at the close of 
whose orations the audience cried: “Let us 
march against Philip; let us fight for our liber- 
ties; let us conquer or die.” : 

The fight to which faithful preaching should 
lead men today, is, first, against the three-fold 
alliance of appetite, lust and greed in the in- 
dividual life; and, second, against the alliance 
of commercialized vices with commercialized 
politics, that rules most of our cites, many of 
our states, and is making a desperate effort to 
control the nation by attacks on moral meas- 
ures in Congress. rae 

No part of life is so befogged for the majority 
of preachers as the relation of religion and pol- 
itics. There is need of earnest personal think- 
ing and fearless discussion on the relation of 
the preacher and the church to the state. As 
God is everywhere, surely religion belongs 
everywhere. And no one will say politics is 
not in dire need of more religion. That is the 
supreme meaning of the European war, and the 
same message comes to thoughtful men from 
recent American elections. The church mem- 
bers who are followers of the German Emperor 
and those who follow the Pennsylvania “Boss,” 
alike have ignored the Bible teaching, voiced by 
John Milton, that “the nation is a moral per- 
son,” which means that political associations 
equally with individuals, are bound to serve 
God and men, and do no wrong. The reductio 
ad absurdum of the theory that the church must 
“keep out of politics” was the refusal of a Pres- 
bytery to take any action on a prominent elder 
who was also a Congressman, though he had 
been convicted in court of gross adultery, be- 
cause “the church should not meddle with 
politics.” The incident should drive many to 
more careful thinking, in the light of history. 
The beneficiaries of every entrenched wrong, 
from the days of the prophets and apostles, 
have foisted on some church leaders a cow- 
ardly and childish theory of Christian duty that 
is fitly illustrated by the incident of a bad boy, 
taken in hand by his Christian father for pun- 
ishment, who exclaimed, “Don’t whip me; take 
me away and pray with me.’ 

In emergencies, when officials neglect their 
duty, it may be not only the right but the duty 
of pastors and church officers to go into the 
courts to protect the young against deadly 
perils by prosecuting the perjured officials or 
the criminals they have allowed to run wild. In 
rare emergencies it may be not only the right 
but the duty of a church to condemn and even 
oppose party candidates who are unquestion- 
ably the champions of vice and lawlessness. 
Where there is sin, there the prophet has a 
right to condemn and destroy it. But in times 
of political or social excitement every preacher 
should make it a rule, like one successful pas- 
tor, to “consult the town clerk of Ephesus.” 
His reference was to the story, already cited, 
of the “uproar” excited by the reduction of 
commercialized evils, when the town clerk 
stilled the mob by saying, “We ought to be 
quiet, and to do nothing rashly.” Only in the 
calm courage of a true prophet, who knows 
himself as free from any selfish aim as from 


(Continued on page 570) 
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The more we know of churches in general 
the more convinced we are that the secret of 
success is no secret at all but just good, plain 
sense applied to the machinery of the church. 
That is, pastors and committees that plan their 
work long weeks ahead are the ones that get 
the most out of their churches. There does not 
seem to be any substitute for brains or labor. 
The head and hands, constantly warmed and 
invigorated by the heart, make things go. 

Easter comes this year in April, on the 23rd 
of the month, and by the time you read these 
words plans should all be laid for the best pos- 
sible spiritual use of the season. Why not ar- 
range for special evangelistic services, growing 
naturally out of the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement? In any case there can be special 
meetings for Holy Week and the pastor can ar- 
range a special course of sermons leading up 
to Easter. 


One pastor we know preached the following 
sermons in March and April in 1914. His sub- 
ject was “Religion as Life.” His themes for 
separate Sundays were: 


Mch. ist—“I Have Determined.” 

Mch. 8th—‘I Have Learned.” 

Mch. 15th—‘I Have Fought.” 

Mch. 22nd—‘I Have Suffered.” 

Mch. 29th—‘‘I Have Believed.” 

Apr. 5th—‘I Have Seen.” (Palm Sunday). 

Apr. 12th—“I Know.” (Easter), 

On Sunday evenings, during the same period 
of time, he spoke on “The Great Sayings of 
Jesus Concerning Himself.” They were as fol- 
lows: 

“IT Am the Son of Man.” 

“T Am the Son of God.” 

“T Am the Way.” 

“T Am the Light.” 

“T Am the Truth.” 

“T Am the King.” 

“T Am the Resurrection and 
(Easter). 

We mention these sermons in detail because 
they suggest something that any pastor can do 
and we are anxious that every one of our 
readers have the greatest and best Easter they 
have ever had. : 

This idea of planning involves considerable 
thinking and that takes time. We suppose that 
more failures in the pulpit and in church work 
generally are due to lack of downright concen- 
tration than everything else. It is easy to let 
things go, it is very often true that ministers 
bother themselves with so many things that 
they have no time for thoughts! One should 
read “The Professional Ministry,” by E. Lewis, 
in The Atlantic for November, 1915. 

For the past two years the writer has had 
ample opportunity to observe and experience 
this truth. For a few months he was the acting 
pastor of a city church of over 1,200 members. 
He earnestly undertook the task of co-ordinating 
the church activities during the week and occu- 
pied the pulpit on Sundays. It was altogether too 
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large a task for one man to attempt and if he 
had not had sermon material of former days to 
fall back on he could not have carried the 
work so long as he did. Since then the writer 
has been engaged in general conference work 
and has had ample opportunity to study other 
ministers and their methods. 


While he thoroughly appreciates the splendid 
work most of the ministers are doing still he 
has also observed that some of them are ac- 
tually nothing more or less than “errand boys” 
for their congregations and for the larger city 
organizations. A man cannot be busy with 
things from morning until bedtime five or six 
days in the week and then “slap together” two 
acceptable sermons for Sunday on Saturday or 
Saturday night. There must be time for read- 
ing, for thinking, for calculating, and for plan- 
ning. We wish you would read Floyd B. Wil- 
son’s “Paths to Power.” His paper on “Un- 
foldment” is suggestive. 


It is not a waste of time to brood over a 
good book, to study a Greek or Hebrew text, or 
to gear up the Minor Prophets with the prob- 
lems of today. It would pay any minister to 
bind up his Expositor Methods Departments in 
one or more books and spend hours or perhaps 
days turning their pages and thinking things 
through. Plan! Plan! It is the secret of effec- 
tiveness as a leader of men. Read Geo. H. 
Know’s “Leadership” (Read Luke 14:31). 

* * * * 


The editor would like here to record his per- 
sonal sorrow and regret at the news of the 
passing of Dr. Sylvanus Stall of Philadelphia. 
He will go down in the annals of history as 
the author and promoter of the “Self and Sex” 
series of books, but we wish to record here our 
debt to him as an originator and publisher of 
“Methods of Church Work.” His book by that 
name was published in 1887 and so far as we 
know was one of the first of its kind ever pub- 
lished. It is a book of over 300 pages and con- 
tains many very helpful plans of work. We 
have reproduced a good many of his plans in 
the Methods Department of this magazine. 

* * * * 


It is with pleasure that we acknowledge the 
receipt of many letters and considerable 
printed matter from our readers. We will use 
this material as soon as possible. Please send 
us more! Our department is a clearing house 
for up-to-date ministers and it can be made in- 
creasingly valuable by hearty co-operation. 
Send everything to Rev. E. A. King, 620 Malden 
avenue, Seattle, Washington. 


HOW ONE PASTOR USES THE LENTEN 
SEASON. 


Doctor §. §. Waltz, of Louisville, Kentucky, 
author of that very interesting and useful little 
pamphlet, “The Gift of Giving,’ published a 
“Tenten Calendar” for 1915 that ought to have 
produced excellent results. It contains 16 
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pages, the title page carrying a cross and 
flowers in green with this invitation: 


“Our Lenten Calendar bears to you, who- 
ever you may be, the cordial greetings of the 
First English Lutheran Church. If you are a 
member of our congregation, it is an urgent 
call to attend all of our services and to say to 
others, Come! 


“If you are not a member of the church, this 
is a cordial invitation to worship with us and 
to make your church home with us.” 


The second page is devoted to “Notes” and 
contains the following about the music: 


“The Special Music for the Sunday mornings 
of Lent, for which the choir is making special 
preparation, comprises selections from Gaul’s 
‘Holy City,’ West’s ‘Faith and Praise’ and other 
anthems by the best authors. 


“The music of the Sunday evening services 
will be the cantatas, ‘Olivet to Calvary,’ by 
Maunder and ‘The Passion,’ by Gaul. 


“The evening service of Palm Sunday will be 
the cantata, ‘The Seven Last Words of Christ,’ 
by Dubois.” 


On Tuesday and Friday evenings of Lent the 
church members hold “Home Meetings” in 
different parts of the city. Announcements are 
made on Sundays. 


Concerning the Lenten-Easter offering the 
folder says: 


“As an expression of gratitude for all that 
Christ’s life and death are to us, we intend to 
make an Haster offering to reduce our church 
indebtedness by at least one thousand dollars. 
Lent means such self-denial as will help the 
church do its work better. Bear our Easter 
offerings in your thought and prayer each day 
of Lent, and bring the fruit of your self-denial 
as a glad offering to our church altar on 
Easter Day.” 

The little folder carries a picture of “Christ 
Knocking at the Door.” After this are detailed 
programs of the Sunday services. The morn- 
ing sermon topics are: 

“Christ’s Message to Busy Men.” 

“Christ’s Message to Anxious Women.” 

“Christ’s Message to Young People.” 

“Christ’s Message to the Family.” 

“Christ’s Message to the Church.” 

The evening topics are: 

“All Things are Ready.” 

“T Am the Way.” 

“Life Eternal.” 

“Not Far From the Kingdom.” 

“TJ Will Arise and Go To My Father.” 


The Holy Week theme is “Messages from the 
Cross.” The addresses for these evenings were 
by different ministers. The topics of their ad- 
dresses are as follows: 


“Father Forgive Them.” 

“Behold Thy Son.” 

“Behold Thy Mother.” 

“With Me In Paradise.” 

“Why Hast Thou Forsaken Me?” 

“Tt Is Finished.” 

On the next to the last page Dr. Waltz print- 
ed the following reasons for going to church 
as expressed by Congressman Weaver. 

“I go to church because I find there that 
peace which rests me from human labors and 


gives respite from the secret burdens of the 
heart. I go because I love the music there; 
because the way is dark and I am far from 
home, and the church as a polar star lights my 
pathway in the rayless night. 

“I go because I delight to hear the teachings 
of the preacher whose soul is dedicated to 
God, whose field is as wide as God’s universe, 
whose theme is the destiny of man, and whose 
words are the oracles of fate. 


“I go because the church ministers not only 
to the spiritual, but also to the material needs 
of life, and because it is there that the charities 
that heal and bless are scattered at the feet of 
man. I go to church because in that atmos- 
phere, vice and crime wither and die. 


“I go to church because I hear the teachings 
of the philosophy of Jesus, the incomparable 
man; and if you say his teaching is philosophy 
and not religion, and that he was a man and 
not a god, then the philosophy of that man has 
redeemed the world from savagery and blessed 
mankind with Christian civilization, and to my | 
mind that is a thing worth while hearing. 

“I go to church because I find there consola- 
tion and hope and power; because I see there 
the dawn and not the sunset.” 

The last page of the folder carries two pic- 
tures of the fine church building, an exterior 
and an interior view. It takes time and care- 
ful planning to arrange a program like this, but 
we are convinced of the importance and value 
of such work. 


A PASTOR’S LENTEN PURPOSE. 


The various church anniversaries and fes- 
tivals and the common holidays all furnish 
good opportunities for ministers to address the 
members of their congregations with special 
messages. These may be printed as elaborately 
and attractively as circumstances will admit, 
and they are always new bonds between pas- 
tor and people. 


Such a message is the Haster leaflet sent to 
the members of the Second Reformed Church 
of Harrisburg, Penn., by the minister. It is en- 
titled “Conquests of the Cross,” and consists of 
special thoughts for the Lenten season, to- 
gether with a calendar of the special services 
to be held by the church. One page of the 
beautifully printed leaflet is occupied by the 
following letter from the pastor: 


Our Purpose. 


To follow my Saviour. 

To study my Bible daily. 

To keep my body under. 

To examine myself every day. 

To attend all our services, if possible. 

To be kind and gentle and true to.-all. 

To fight against and to overthrow the idols 
of my heart. 


To live apart from the ordinary pleasures 
and to be alone with God. 


To forgive every wrong done me, and to re- 
pay all injury with love. 

To be a comfort to some one of the sick, the 
sorrowing, the needy, every day. 

To spend longer periods in trustful prayer 
that God may bless my church, that my life may 
reflect his more faithfully, and that I may be 
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used through word or prayer or act to bring 
Ens for whom Christ died, into his king- 

om. 

Your pastor looks for these fruits of the 
Spirit in the lives of his people. Will he be 
disappointed? He asks you all to become com- 
panions of Jesus on the sorrowful way. Will 
he find that the way of the cross is the way of 
life for you? O my friend, let me urge you to 
keep sacred this holy season—be sorry for your 
sins, and by and by you will pass beyond the 
temptation, the tears, the trouble of earth, into 
the glorious rest prepared for the children of 
God.—Exchange. 


A LENTEN MESSAGE. 
My Dear People: : 

The solemn Lenten season is one of self- 
denial and self-examination. God hates noth- 
ing that He made, and He forgives the sin of 
those who are repentant. 

Lent comes to us, if we are really Christians, 
as a great opportunity for meditation upon our 
sins. We should make a struggle to be honest 
and to know ourselves as we really are, to find 
out what our sins are, and to strive with might 
and main against them. 

One of the greatest sins is the sin of indiffer- 
ence. It is not so much of what we do as what 
we leave undone. God’s heart is grieved by the 
indifference of men; it is the greatest of all 
sins, because it is a sin against love. 

To disobey the commandments of God is a 
sin, but to refuse the invitation of God to come 
unto him is a greater sin. 

You have the parable of the wedding gar- 
ment, of the foolish virgins, of the talents— 
those who suffer in these did not suffer because 
of what they had done but because of what 
they had not done. 

So let us bring these lessons home to our- 
selves and ask, What am I leaving undone that 
I ought to do? Am TI denying myself that I 
may serve him? Does my life show that I am? 
Are all my aspirations and calculations made 
with his glory in mind? We have heard his 
comforting promise, “Come unto me all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.”—- (Matt. 11:28.) So we must not be 
guilty of this sin of indifference. 

Let us follow Christ and make the most of 
our God-given talents. Let this Lenten season 
be a season of self-examination, and let us 
strive.more and more to grow into his likeness. 
Let us welcome every hour of the great season 
of spiritual discipline. 

There is power in the thought that Ash 
Wednesday ushers in a great religious ob- 
servance in which hundreds of thousands of 
Christians are concerned. You and I are of 
the number and have an actual part in the 
mighty movement. Let us come forward will- 
ingly and make our contribution of earnestness 
and devotion. Lent with all its privileges and 
opportunities is going to help us along on our 
way to God.—Your friend and pastor, E. H. Ger- 
hart. 


PLAN TO RAISE MONEY DURING LENT. 
The following paragraph from a city church 
magazine is suggestive: 


Lenten Self-denfal. 
“Our church has not written rules as to what 


people shall eat and do and wear during Lent. 


Without written rules, it certainly is presumed 
that the spirit of Christ will so govern every 
one as to make it a time of self-denial. 

“Tf we have in mind the making of a liberal 
free will offering at Easter, that will prevent 
extravagance in dress and luxury in eating 
during Lent. If our heart is set on special work 
in winning souls to Christ and making all our 
church services of Lent effective in bringing 
on a great Easter harvest, that will preclude 
all disposition for mere pleasures during these 
weeks. 

“Certainly none of our families and none of 
our societies will think of social functions 
when all the energies of the church are needed 
in the directly spiritual work of soul winning. 


. With the cross of Christ before us, certainly no 


other argument is needed to shape our business 
and home affairs so as to give the largest pos- 
sible time to church work and church at- 
tendance. If we will allow, Christ will indelibly 
write the law of loving self-denial on the heart 
of every one of us.” 

This same church makes a great deal of the 
“Master Offering.” Lent is observed as a 
period of self-denial and the measure of this 
self-sacrifice is expressed in terms of money 
and brought to the church Easter morning. 

There are many ways of carrying out this 
idea. Recently a friend of the editor sent out 
a little envelope printed as follows: 

“Self-denial Week for the Grand Army of 
the Church, not in trenches, but on the frontier 
in Washington. Our Home Missionaries. To 
be brought back next Sunday, November 28th.” 

These came back the next Sunday bearing 
$250 to apply on Home Missions. 

A good plan of self-denial for Lent is pre- 
pared by T. C. Cleveland, 105 Main St., Athol, 
Mass. He provides an envelope, an interesting 
story for each family and a printed letter de- 
scribing the plan. It is already to use, costs 
very little and produces great results. 

Some churches plan to raise their entire mis- 
sionary budgets at Easter time. It can be done 
in most places if properly planned for in time. 
In any case a special Easter offering is possible 
in every church for people will give at this 
season of the year. 


LENTEN SERMON TOPICS. 

R. A. Beard, D. D. 
Morninge—Christ’s Sermon on the Mount. 
Hvenine—Christ the Teacher. 
Morning—Christ’s Sermon by the Sea. 
Bveninge—Christ the Guide. 
Morning—Christ’s Sermon in the Synagogue. 
Evening—Christ the Missionary; Dawn in 

Darkest Africa. 
Morning—Christ’s Sermon on Olivet. 
Evening—Christ the Hxemplar. 
Morning—Christ’s Resurrection. 
Evening—Musical Vespers. 


THURSDAY NIGHTS DURING LENT. 
Rev. T. S. Devitt arranges what he calls a 
“Ramily Church Night” and provides a 15 cent 
supper at 6:30 for working people so they can 
remain down town that evening. His topics 
for six such meetings may prove valuable to 
other pastors. They are as follows: 
Religion and Citizenship. Matt. 22:15-22. 
The Church as a Community Center. Acts 


4:31-37. 
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The Place of the Scriptures in the Life of 
the Soul. Joshua 1:1-9. 

The Place of Work in the Life of the Soul. 
2 Thess. 3:1-18. 

The Place of Joy in the Life of the Soul. 
Psalm 96. 

The Last Week of Jesus’ Life. 


SUNDAY EVENING SERMONS OF LENT. 
Dr. George A. Gordon, Boston. 

Six Old Testament Stories and Their Mean- 
ings. 

1. The Eden Story: Mind and Environment. 

2. The Babel Story: Pride and Confusion. 

38. The Joseph Story: A Half Truth. 

4. The Job Story: The Other Half. 

5. Story of the Lion’s Den: Man and the 
Brute. 

6. Story of the Fiery Furnace: 
Nature. 


Man and 


GOOD ADVERTISING FOR PASSION WEEK. 


Passion Week 


AT 


KEYSTONE 
CONGREGATIONAL, 
CHURCH 


Special Services April 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 


Addresses by— 
REV. W. W. SCUDDER 
REV. E. A. KING 
REV. R. S. OSGOOD 
REV. R. D. NICHOLLS 
REV. J. H. MATTHEWS 


— 


Don’t Miss These Special Services 


Invite a Friend 
To Come With You 


THE VALUE OF A MISSIONARY COMMIT- 
TEE OF MEN IN YOUR CHURCH. 

There is nothing so satisfying to the pastor 

as a live, active, dependable missionary com- 

mittee of men. Such a committee 

Divides and locates responsibility. 

Enlists lay activity. 

Reinforces the pastor’s efforts. 

Challenges to the study of missions. 

Provides a great opportunity for Chris- 

tian service. 

Reaches the membership individually. 

Stimulates the spiritual life of its mem- 

bers. 

Greatly increases intelligence, interces- 

sion and offerings. 


BO ENGR CRS Se 


A NEW CLIPPING DEVICE. 

We are always on the lookout for all kinds 
of good filing and recording methods. There is 
nothing more important to a minister who is 
preaching and teaching than his records and 
files. 


“The Universal ‘M-F’ Clipping File is a un- 
ique device for storing away newspaper clip- 
pings according to subjects and also for the 
recording of reading references on the same 
theme. : 

It is very simple and the best thing about it 
is its reasonable price. A single folder capable 
of holding 20 clippings costs only 10 cents. 12 
folders in a case for 210 clippings costs only 
$1.00. Send for circulars and a sample to The 
Multi-Record & Filing Co., 332 Columbus Sav- 
ings & Trust Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 


MAKING GOOD USE OF ST. PATRICK’S DAY. 

The Brotherhood of the Congregational 
Church of Medina, Ohio, held a St. Patrick’s 
supper one year and took the following topics 
for after dinner talks: 

How can we secure greater interest in at- 
tendance and membership in the Brotherhood? 

Why I am a member of the Men’s Brother- 
hood. 

How can we best interest our members who 
live in the country? 

How can the Brotherhood be helpful to mem- 
bers of the public schools? 

How can the Brotherhood be of great benefit 
to the professional men of Medina? 

The Brotherhood, from a former Sunday 
School superintendent’s standpoint. 

How can the Brotherhood and the Sunday 
School be of greater help to each other? 

How can the Brotherhood be of greater help 
to the Sunday School? 

The Brotherhood as an integral part of our 
church organization. 

On the back of their program, which is 
printed on green paper, is printed the follow- 


ing: 
Boost. 
Boost, and the world boosts with you, 
Knock, and you’re on the shelf, 
For the world gets sick 
Of the one who'll kick, 
And wishes he’d kick himself. 


Boost when the sun is shining, 
Boost when it starts to rain. 
If you happen to fall, 
Don’t lie there and bawl, 
But get up and boost again! 


Boost if your cause is lively, 
Boost if it’s dead as sin, 

No battle is won 

By the one who'll run, 
So stick to your job and win! 


Boost for your own advantage, 
Boost for the things sublime; 
For the chap that’s found 
On the topmost round 
Is the booster every time! 


MATERIAL FOR MISSIONARY MEETINGS. 

We cannot too strongly recommend to our 
readers the “Missionary Education Movement,” 
with headquarters at 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. It is interdenominational and 
works through the various mission boards of 
the different denominations. We wish every 
one of our readers would write to Mr. Harry 
Wnts Hicks, the general secretary for mate- ~ 
rial. 
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THE CHURCH OF TOMORROW. 

Send postage to Dr. H. W. Bishop, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., for a copy of Dr. Dan Bradley’s 
address on “The Church of Tomorrow.” It will 

prove stimulating. 


WHY YOUNG MEN SHOULD ENTER THE 
MINISTRY. 


More should be done to win young men to 
the ministry as a life work. Have you ever 
preached a sermon on the subject? Why not 
send five cents to the Y. M. CG. A. Press, New 
York City for a copy of R. W. Hogue’s “The 
Call of the Ministry to Young Men?” 


HOW TO AROUSE INTEREST IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 

Rev. John H. Matthews, superintendent 
Washington Congregational Sunday School So- 
ciety, Seattle, recently planned and carried 
through a very successful pastors’ conference 
on “Religious Education.” It was an inter- 
denominational movement and brought to- 
gether a large number of pastors. It was held 
at Bellingham, Washington, December 8, 1915. 


We would like to see similar meetings held 
all over the country so reproduce the invita- 
tion and themes, omitting the names of speak- 
ers. The program was typewritten and sent to 
a large group of ministers in three counties. 
The invitation and program is as follows: 

To all pastors in Whatcom, Skagit and San 
Juan Counties, Washington. 

Greeting: 

As a Minister and Teacher of the Word of 
God, you are invited and urged to attend and 
participate in an all-day Pastor’s Conference 
on Religious Education, to be held in the First 
Baptist Church, Bellingham, Wash., Monday, 
December 13, 1915. 


Program, Forenoon Session, 10 o’clock. 


Address: The Pulpit and Religious Educa- 
tion. 
Address: A Minister’s Vision of the Bible 


School, General Discussion. 
Afternoon Session. 


Address: The Public School and Religious 
Education. 

Address: Missionary Education in the Sun- 
day School. 

Address: The Minister’s Responsibility for 


Leadership in Religious Education. 

Address: A Religious Education Program 

for the Local Church, General Discussion. 
Evening Session. 

Address: The Supreme Aim of Religious 
Education. 

Kindly extend this invitation to other pastors 
as I fear I may not have the names of all the 
brethren in the above counties and we want 
every minister, active or retired, to be present 
if possible. Pray for this meeting and come 
prepared to enjoy a rich day of fellowship and 


conference. 


A NEW MISSIONARY GAME. 

Rev. C. E. Doane of Strongsville, Ohio, has just 
sent us a “pack of cards” that he calls a “new, 
fascinating game, devoted to missionary sub- 
jects. Excellent for arousing missionary in- 
terest and a desire for missionary literature.” 

The author advises the use of the game for 
Missionary Meetings, Sunday Schools, Adult 


Bible Classes, Y. M. C. A.’s and Young People’s 
Societies as well as at home. 


A GOOD INSTALLATION SERVICE FOR 
TEACHERS AND OFFICERS OF THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


More ought to be made of the office of teach- 
ing in our Sunday Schools. One way to do this 
is to arrange for a formal and dignified service 
of installation. 


In the Waubay, S. D., Congregational Church 
(Rev. Geo. R. Ross pastor), such a plan is car- 
ried out and the pastor has sent us the follow- 
ing service which we not only gladly publish 
but recommend it most heartily to-our readers: 

Voluntary. 

Processional, “Onward Christian Soldiers.” 
(Sunday School officers and teachers enter and 
occupy reserved seats). 

Doxology. 

Invocation. 

Gloria Patri. 

Hymn. 

Responsive service. 

Pastor: I beseech you therefore, brethren, 
by the mercies of God, that you present your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto 
fan which is your reasonable service——Rom. 

Papel 


Response: Feed the flock of God which is 
among you, taking the oversight thereof, not 
by constraint, but willingly; not for filthy 
lucre, but of a ready mind; and when the chief 
Shepherd shall appear, ye shall receive a crown 
of glory that fadeth not away.1 Pet. 5:2, 4. 


Pastor: And be not conformed to this world; 
but be ye transformed by the renewing of your 
mind, that ye may prove what is that good, and 
acceptable and perfect will of God.—Rom. 12:2. 

Response: But he that is greatest among 
you, let him be as the younger; and he that is 
chief, as he that doth serve. Whosoever shall 
receive this child in my name receiveth me; 
and whosoever shall receive me receiveth him 
that sent me; for he that is least among you 
all, the same shall be great.—Luke 22:26; 9:48. 

Pastor: For as we have many members in 
one body, and all members have not the same 
office; so we, being many, are one body in 
Christ, and every one members one of another. 
—Rom. 12:4, 5. 

Response: As every man hath received the 
gift, even so minister the same one to another, 
as good stewards of the manifold grace of 
God. If any man speak, let him speak as the 
oracles of God; if any man minister, let him do 
it as of the ability which God giveth; that God 
in all things may be glorified through Jesus 
Christ, to whom be praise and dominion for- 
ever and ever.—1 Pet. 4:10, 11. 

Pastor: Having then gifts differing accord- 
ing to the grace that is given to us, whether 
prophecy, let us prophesy according to the pro- 
portion of faith; or ministry, let us wait on 
our ministering; or he that teacheth, on teach- 
ing.—Rom. 12:6, 7. 

Response: Let him that is taught in the 
word communicate unto him that teacheth in 
all good things.—Gal. 6:6. 

Let the elders that rule well be counted 
worthy of double honor, especially they who 
labor in the word and doctrine—1 Tim. 5:17. 
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Pastor: Let the Word of Christ dwell in you 
richly in all wisdom; teaching and admonish- 
ing one another in psalms and hymns and spir- 
itual songs, singing with grace in your hearts 
to the Lord.—Col. 3:16. 

Response: That our sons may be as plants 
grown up in their youth; that our daughters 
may be as cornerstones polished after the 
similitude of a palace—Psalms 144:12. 

Pastor: Consider what I say; and the Lord 
give thee understanding in all things——2 Tim. 
2:7, 

Response: Remember now thy Creator in 
the days of thy youth, while the evil days come 
not, nor the years draw nigh, when thou shalt 
say, I have no pleasure in them.—Eccl. 12:1. 

Pastor: Search the scriptures; for in them 
ye think ye have eternal life; and they are 
they which testify of me—John 5:39. 

Response: Study to show thyself approved 
unto God, a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth.— 
2, Tims 2215: 

Pastor: I charge thee therefore before God, 
and the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall judge the 
quick and the dead at his appearing; teach the 
word; be instant in season, out of season; ex- 
hort with all long-suffering and doctrine.—2 
an ical, 2 Yea ly Be 

Prayer. 

Anthem. 

Statement by pastor of the subject of the 
service. 

Announcements and offering. 

Hymn. 

Installation Sermon. 

Workers’ Covenant: 

Trusting in God for strength, we, as teach- 
ers and officers of this Sunday School, will, to 
the best of our ability, endeavor to be true to 
our God, loyal to our church, and faithful to 
our duties. 

Pastor: 

In the name of the Sunday School of 
this church, I commit to you the duties and 
labors pertaining to your office as teacher or 
officer, believing that God’s choicest blessings 
will be yours in the performance of the duties 
which you have accepted. 


Consecration Prayer and Benediction. 


HOW ONE PASTOR MAKES THE CHURCH A 
SOCIAL EDUCATIONAL FORCE IN HIS 
COMMUNITY. 


Rev. O. A. Price of South Weymouth, Mass., 
has introduced the “Forum” plan in his church 
for every other Sunday evening. He has se- 
cured a long list of prominent speakers. Of 
course such aggressive methods aroused the 
propre and the newspapers published an inter- 
view. 

The Rev. Mr. Price, in an interview, said he 
became interested in community work while 
studying at the Harvard Divinity School and 
the Andover Theological Seminary. “During 
my attendance at these institutions,” he said, 
“TI attended the meetings held in Ford Hall, and 
became convinced that they would be of value 
to our suburban communities, and that it would 
tend to increase the social, intellectual and re- 
ligious life of those communites. 

“The church should broaden the vision of the 
people. The residents of our rural communi- 


ties are able to think but they have not had the 
substance. This is a day of rural awakening. 
The people are becoming interested in this 
matter. The church should aid in this -work. 

“We cannot conduct our churches by the 
same methods as have been pursued in the past. 
This must be done by present-day methods. In 
one community a certain plan would succeed, 
while in another an entirely different method 
would be required. The church should take up 
all vital problems and study the needs of the 
community. There is a difference in the needs 
of the people of a suburban district and an 
agricultural community. ee 

“T regard Weymouth as a suburban district 
of Boston. I believe that the social and in- 
tellectual work of our communities should 
center in our churches. I believe that our 
churches should be kept open every day. 

“The work of the church should be broad- 
ened. It has an opportunity to do a great work 
among our young people. They are full of life 
and energy and this should be directed into the 
proper channels. 

“Another work which the church should take 
an interest in is the matter of prison reform. 
Many a man and woman can be brought back 
to their own true self by a helping hand. Pub- 
lishment of individuals for the violation of our 
laws should be reformatory, but in too many 
cases it has been of a retributive nature. The 
church should aid in all good works which are 
beneficial and uplifting to the people of the 
community.” 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A CLERGYMAN. 

McBride, Nast & Co., New York, has done a 
good thing in putting out their book “Confes- 
sions of a Clergyman.” It is a discussion of the 
ever present problem of the down town city 
church. The author met and solved the prob- 
lem of Christian social service for the people 
who live in the heart of the city. The author 
says his object in writing the book is “for a 
better church, a better church-goer, a better 
clergyman.” (The book costs $1.50). 


A CHURCH CALENDAR. 


Rev. Geo. H. Heizer, Kalispell, Montana, has 
forwarded us a real church calendar over the 
top of which is printed “Our Church Re- 
minder.” Under that is a picture of the church 
building and a cut of the pastor. Under one is 
printed “Our Church,” under the other “Our 
Pastor.” Then comes “Our Hours of Service” 
and “Our Business Sessions.” 

In the center of this card is a blue silk cord, 
so placed as to hold a package of offering en- 
velopes. These envelopes are single pocketed 
and are numbered, bearing the words “Our 
Offering” with a verse printed from Gen. 28:22. 
Under the package, printed on the card, are the 
words “Our Pledge” $...... Payable...... eae 
There are places on either side for recording 
the gifts. 

At the bottom of the card are the words 
“Our Message.” This of course refers to the 
minister’s sermon topics and they are printed 
separately each month and attached to the 
main card by use of the blue cord already re- 
ferred to. The people put up these calendars 
in their homes and the pastor furnishes the 
monthly announcement ready to be attached. 
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AROUSE MISSIONARY INTEREST 
New, fascinating game, devoted to missionary subjects. Com- 
petitive character of game will vitalize interest in world’s 
missions. ‘‘Its field is the World.’ A novel, instructive, 
entertaining game for Missionary Meetings, Adult Bible 
Classes and Young People’s Societies, Price, postpaid, 25 
centa. Rev. C. E. Doane, Strongsville, Ohio. 


a a ee eee eee 
TELLING THE CHILDREN’S STORY AT THE 
os SUNDAY MORNING SERVICE. 

The Plymouth Congregational Church of 
Spokane has a pretty custom. After the open- 
ing service the Sunday School children remain 
and sing a children’s hymn facing the congre- 
gation. 

After this one of the day school teachers, 
specially gifted as a story teller, faces the 
group of children and tells a story after which 
a hymn is sung and the children who desire 
leave the church. 

We have never seen this custom before, but 
believe it solves the problem for many pastors 
who do not feel able or fitted to preach satis- 
factory children’s sermons. 


THE LAYMEN’S MISSIONARY CONVEN- 
TIONS IN MARCH. 
Little Rock, Ark. 1, 3, 5. 


San Diego, Cal. 1, 3, 5. 
Columbus, Ohio. 1, 3, 5. 
El Paso, Texas. 5, 8. 


Oklahoma, Okla. 5, 8. 

Ft. Worth, Texas. 8, 10, 12. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 12, 15. 
Worcester, Mass. 15, 17, 19. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 19, 22. 
Scranton, Pa. 22, 24, 26. 
Binghampton, N. Y. 26, 29. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 29, 31, April 2. 


A PASTOR’S CARD CATALOGUE. 

This is the age of the card catalogue. For 
the minister in a small parish the catalogue is 
a great convenient; in the large parish it be- 
comes almost a necessity. 

Two Catalogues will be serviceable, one ar- 
ranged by streets, the other alphabetically. 
There may be a card for each family, showing 
at a glance all the members, with the ages of 
the younger ones. The dates of calls might be 
jotted down. Or a card might be used for each 
individual, and on it might be noted from time 
to time important facts and dates as to his per- 
sonal life or as to his relations to the church 
and service in it. From such a record quite a 
biography could at least be compiled. 

By the use of cards of different colors the 
resident members of the church, the absent 
members, members of the parish not belonging 
to the church and other classes desired, might 
easily be distinguished so as readily to be sep- 
arated if wished. The pastor not blessed with 
a memory equal to all demands for details will 
find innumerable uses for such a system.—Ex- 
change. 

A PAST MASTER OF THE ORDER OF SELF 
EXCUSERS. 
A Sermon Outline by Rev. Geo. C. Weiss, 
Pasco, Wn. 


The Five Excuses of Moses.—Exodus 3:4. 
1. Unworthiness. “Who Am I?” (3:10, 11). 


2. What is His Name? (3:13). (Uncertainty 
of his own experience). 

3. The People Will not believe Me. (4:1). 
(Showing Moses has not done anything to in- 
spire confidence). 

4. Lack of Eloquence. (4:10). (God shows 
him that the message to be delivered is God’s 
message). 

5. General Unwillingness. 
anyone else but not me.) 

Moses was forced into a great work in spite 
of his unwillingness. 


(4:13). (Send 


CHILDREN’S SERMON. 
How the Moon Helps the Sun. 


It is a part of the sun’s business to light up 
this world of ours; to shine all day long, so 
that people may see their way. It has other 
things to do, indeed; yet that is a large part of 
its work. But what shall the poor world do 
when the sun goes down over the horizon, out 
of sight? It would never do to leave us alto- 
gether in the dark. So the good Father, who 
made the world and never forgets to take care 
of it, has set the moon in the sky to help the 
sun carry on the business. 


And how does the moon help? It has no light 
of its own, as the sun has. But as it sails 
along, far above the earth, it keeps its face 
turned towards the sun, and the sunlight which 
it catches it throws down upon the earth. 


Do you remember that Jesus said, “I am the 
light of the world?” But what should the 
world do when Jesus went back to his Father’s 
home in heaven? How could it be lighted any 
more? Would not the darkness be terrible 
when he was gone? 

Jesus told his disciples that they, too, were 
to be the light of the world. And that has been 
the beautiful business of every Christian ever 
sinee; to help Christ lighten the world. And 
there is great need of it, too; for many people 
are living in the dark. Even a child-Christian 
can help. We have no light of our own, any 
more than the moon has. But if we keep our 
faces toward Christ, he will shine upon us. And 
people will see in us the light which comes 
from him. That is one thing which prayer 
does; it turns our faces toward Christ. And so 
it keeps us in the light which made his face so 
eautiful—Frank Bayley. 


MOTION PICTURES FOR CHURCHES. 


A list of motion pictures which may be used 
in our churches is now prepared each month 
by the National Board of Censorship of Motion 
Pictures, established by the People’s Institute, 
70 5th Ave., New York City. The following 
preliminary list illustrates the ideas the board 
has in mind: 

A Broth of a Boy—1 reel—Story of ambitions 
and success in business. 

The Cave Man. Vitagraph—5 reels—Show- 
ing shams of society. 

The Rights of Man. Lubin (VLSE)—5 reels 
—Story arguing against war. 

The Outer Edge. Essanay—3 Reels—Tem- 
perance; successful fight of a doctor against 
liquor and drugs. 

The Disciple. 
Faith in God. 


Kay Bee Triangle—5 reels— 
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A SPLENDID MANUAL FOR MEN’S BIBLE 
CLASSES. 


The First Methodist Sunday School of Brazil, 
Indiana, has issued a splendid outline of a 
year’s class work for its Men’s Bible Class. 

There are four departments of organization, 
vis.: Evangelism and Bible Study, Sociability 
and Good Fellowship, Enrollment and Attend- 
ance, Social Service and Practical Christianity. 
All the work of the class is carried on through 
these departments. 


The manual contains the officers’ names, by- 
laws, and a complete list of the members ac- 
cording to the departments to which they be- 
long. We give below a selected list of the top- 
ics they discuss and commend them to other 
men’s classes. 


“Wchoes of Hebrew Beginnings” or “Social 
Customs of Early Jewish People.” Gen., Exo- 
dus and Leviticus. 

“The Preacher from Tekoa” or “The Ethical 
Precepts of the Prophets.” Amos, Hosea and 
Micah. 

“Christ’s Debt to the Past” or “The Wedding 
of the New and the Old.” Matt. 5:17. 

“Christ’s Estimate of the Formative Forces 
of Our Social Life.” 

“Mt. Sinai vs. Mt. of Beatitudes,’ or “The 
Magna Charta of the Kingdom.” Exodus 20; 
Matt. 5. 

“The Creed of the Christ” or “The Social Im- 
plications of the Lord’s Prayer.” Matt. 6:9; 
Luke 11:2. 

“The Supremacy of Spiritual Forces’ or 
“Life is More Than Raiment.” Luke 12:22-35. 

“The Sacredness of the Secular” or “Of Such 
is the Kingdom.” Matt. 19:13-16. 

Christ’s Program for our Social Life. 

“The Utopias of the World and the Kingdom 
to Come” or “The Reign of the Good.” Matt. 
iSol=oo. 

“The Higher Individualism” or “The Process 
aon Regeneration.” Luke 17:20-21; John 

“The Sociable Christ” or “The Spiritual Man 
of Affairs.” Matt. 11:19; Mark 2:15-18. 

“The Rebirth of Neighborship” or “Christ’s 
Social Law of Service.” Luke 10:25-38. 

“The Spirit of Democracy in Modern Social 
Life” or “The Leaven of the Lump.’ Luke 
13: 20-21. 
anne and the Imperfections of our Social 

ife. 

“The Inwardness of Life’s Events” or “The 
Sin of Hxternalism.” John 15:1-27. 

“A New Conscience for old Sins” or “The 
Dynamic for Righteous Living.” John 17:1-26; 
Matt. 23:8. 

“Jesus, the Revolutionist” or “The Sterner 
Side of Justice.” Matt. 21:12-17: Matt. 23. 

“The High Court by the Sea” or “Christ and 
the New Criminology.” John 8:1-11. 


GET SMITH TO CHURCH: 


The leaflet “Getting Up Steam” is “a 
stirring appeal to men who stay away 
from church;”’ “timely and strong, sane 
and winsome.” Copies for distribution 
one cent each in lots of 25 or more. 


L. L. BINGHAM, Box 400, ESTHERVILLE, IA. 


Before You Sign the 
Contract foran Organ 


The success of an organ depends upon a 
great deal more than the money it costs. 


Scientific selection of its exact location, 
rigid supervision of its installation as well as 
choosing the instrument best adapted to the 
individual requirements of the church— 
these are some of the leading features upon 
which the success and service of an organ 
depend. 


I am prepared to act in an advisory capac- 
ity in connection with the selecting and 
installing of organs and my long and varied 
experience as an organist, together with my 
careful study and accurate knowledge of 
organ building, enables me to be of very vital 
service to churches contemplating the pur- 
chase or remodelling of an organ. 


Correspondence cordially invited and de- 
tailed information furnished on request. 


Edwin Arthur Kraft, F. A. G.O. 
Trinity Cathedral House 
Cleveland, Ohio 


{NCREASE ATTENDANCE 
By Usine ILLUSTRATED PRINTING 


It’s Church Printing with the 20th Century Touch | 


On receipt of 25c I will send you a cluster of the 
brightest and brainiest church printing you have 
everseen Many in beautiful colors. Worth many | 
times the price for ideas apd suggestions it contains 


Jos. E. BAUSMAN, CHURCH PRINTER 
542 East Girard Avenue. Philadelphia 


PRINTING 
for CHURCHES 


S AVE money for yourself and your church by using 
our Printed Supplies for churches. We have cards 
for almost every occasion in church and Sunday Schoo] 
work, church calendars, weekly offering envelope system 
the duplex envelopes, pastor’s holiday souvenirs, motto 
cards, topic cards, birthday cards, class pins, novelty 
invitation folders, and lots more that you will be glad to 
know about. Write for our new catalog today. 


The Woolverton Printing & Publishing Co. 
OSAGE, IOWA 
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HOMILETIC DEPARTMENT 


BEST OF RECENT SERMONS 


Rev. John Balcom Shaw, D. D., Rev. Dr. Alexander McGaffin, Rev. John Clifford, D. D., 
Rey. Mark A. Matthews, D. D., Rev. E. M. Freeman 
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NEIGHBORLESS 
REV. JOHN BALCOM SHAW, D. D. 


Text: “Who is my neighbor?” Luke 10:29. 

There are few things in all literature more 
universally familiar than the parable of the 
Good Samaritan. Everybody knows the story. 
It has so wrought itself into the dmagination of 
the common people as to suggest at once and 
sharply a definite type of character and a par- 
ticular course of action. Speak of a man as 
a good Samaritan, and the least educated 
knows at once what you mean. 

But while the story itself is thus familiar, its 
actual import is not so generally understood. 
It must be analytically studied before its teach- 
ing can be apprehended. And no one can thus 
critically approach it, certainly not if he come 
to it with an open and unbiased mind, without 
its making upon him at least four distinct im- 
pressions. 

First, the loftiness of the atmosphere and 
spirit of the story. The lawyer asked the ques- 
tion, “Who is my neighbor, to catch Jesus, 
“tempting him,” the Bible says. That is, to 
draw Jesus into an argument, or elicit from 
him a statement that could be used, if possible, 
to his detriment. Jesus ignored the intent of 
the lawyer, lifted the question out of its local, 
personal setting, and told a story with so noble 
and universal a moral as to disarm the lawyer 
completely. This is what Abraham Lincoln 
used to do, and it proved, perhaps, his greatest 
element of gtrength. I wonder if Lincoln did 
not learn it from Jesus. When one remembers 
that the Bible was at one time his only book, 
this does not seem at all unlikely. 

Second, its extreme practicality makes upon 
one quite as strong an impression. Though the 
story teaches a universal moral and answers 
an academic question, its setting is strikingly 
homely and simple. It was a question of the 
schools at the time, some discussing it thought- 
fully and others in ‘a manner purely formal and 
altogether petty. As Jesus treats the question, 
it does not smatter in the least of the academic. 
He removes it from the atmosphere of theory 
and abstract controversy, and works out his 
answer among ordinary people and amid scenes 
the most commonplace. The lawyer asked for 
a definition. Jesus gave him, instead, an illus- 
tration. It was said of a great economist who 
has recently died, that he would sit for days 
in his study spinning out sociological theories 
for the magazines, while utterly out of touch 
with the community in which he lived, and 
when the article was complet°d he would walk 
to the post-office to mail it, without recogniz- 
ing any of his neighbers whom he might pass 
on the way. Jesus proved himself the very op- 
posite type, evincing a knowledge of men of all 
classes, and a sympathy with the lowest and 

least likely, that has drawn to him the heart 
of the world. 


Third, the naturalness of the story is the 
next impression which it gives. It is placed 
close down to ordinary human life as we our- 
selves see and touch it today. He locates his 
hero not in the temple, nor within a household, 
nor even in some market place, but down in a 
well-known and much-traveled road away from 
the public gaze and separated from all outward 
stimulus. His fellow travelers upon the road 
were every day people, upon accustomed and 
commonplace errands. The group was repre- 
sentative—a priest, a Levite, a commercial trav- 
eler and a band of robbers. The objects he 
names are such as would enter into the life of 
the average man of his time and country—oil, 
wine, money, a beast of burden and aninn. “A 
certain man,” “a certain Samaritan,” “a cer- 
tain priest,” all smack of the ordinary. And 
the colloquial expression, “by chance,” which 
Jesus uses, helps to indicate the naturalness 
of the happening. 

Fourth, nor is the revolutionary character of 
the story less noteworthy. How Jesus runs 
counter here to the public sentiment and over- 
turns many of his countrymen’s long-cherished 
standards, erecting in their stead those which 
did violence to their traditions and conven- 
tions alike. His hero is an outcast whom the 
pious Pharisee thought it beneath his dignity to 
recognize or care for. The delinquents of the 
story are from favored and popular classes—a 
Levite and a priest. The service rendered was 
what only a menial of those days might be ex- 
pected to undertake. The Samaritan bound up 
his wounds, set him on his own beast (there 
is a significance in that “own”) and brought 
him to an inn, and himself cared for him. He 
was doctor, orderly and nurse in one. The 
service he rendered was personal and private, 
not general and perfunctory. 

Thus the story has something most direct and 
wholesome to say to the people of those times, 
compelling the lawyer to grant the conclusion 
which Jesus had forced upon him and justify 
Jesus in recommending to him to “Go and do 
likewise.” 

Is it not found to be equally practical and 
applicable for us? Its appeal is not to the emo- 
tions, but to the conscience, the will and the 
reason. Its purpose is not to awaken neigh- 
borly feelings so much as to give neighborli- 
ness its right expression and application, show- 
ing us how charity may be hindered and even 
utterly subverted by our prejudices and tradi- 
tions. 

I. The first service it renders is to locate for 
us our chief opportunities for neighborliness. 
They come to us not at unusual times nor in ex- 
ceptional ways, but through the ordinary ap- 
pointments and associations of life. We do not 
need to go on special errands of neighborliness; 
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such opportunities come to us on our every- 
day errands. Translated into modern life, it 
means that we are to look for our chances of 
befriending our fellows on the street, in the 
surface cars or railway trains, at the restaur- 
ant, in the department stores, in the pew at 
church, or on our way to and from the market. 
We do not need, in other words, to go searching 
for cases to help; they come to us. Lonely 
people, sad and overborne folk, wounded and 
bleeding hearts, unfortunate men and women, 
are all about us. My friend, you need not stir 
out of your own pew to find them. Sitting, per- 
haps, next to you, today, is a tried and tempted 
soul to whom a smile, a word, a look, a hand- 
shake would be a benediction. These people 
are with you in your office, across at the next 
desk, down along the same corridor, or in the 
flat adjoining yours. Alas! alas! if you, like 
the Levite, pass by on the other side. 

II. The great deterrent to such neighborli- 
ness is here pointed out to us. What was it in 
the case of all this man’s fellow-travelers that 
day, excepting the Samaritan? Tradition, con- 
vention, prejudice, all uniting to make him 
stolid and unresponsive. The priest saw him, 
but something within him said it would not be 
proper for him to stop and relieve the man. The 
Levite came over and looked at him, but his 
sense of self-importance forced him away. But 
the Samaritan crossed the road to where he 
was, and, when he saw him, he had compassion 
on him. His heart and not his head impelled 
him. He had no traditions to respect and no 
conventions to trim to. Happier man! Freer 
soul! Nobler, more serviceable life! What 
keeps you, fellowman, from befriending your 
neighbor, from speaking to that clerk, and get- 
ting into his life, from giving your fellow-trav- 
eler a cheery word? Is it not reticence, or- 
dinarily, or a sense of dignity, or a habit of re- 
serve, or dread of being obtrusive, or fear of 
making a mistake? And what are these but dif- 
ferent forms of selfishness, in which you are led 
to think more of yourself than your neighbor? 
Only as you fight this down, throw it off, rise 
above it, will your own heart be free to follow 
its charitable prompting and impulse. 

III. And here is exhibited to us the true and 
only crown of charity—a private, personal 
touch, the putting of one’s own full self into 
the deed of kindliness and help. “The gift 


without the giver is bare,” says Lowell. Christ 
says, “the gift with the giver is blessed. 
Philanthropy by proxy has always been a temp- 
tation, but never so strong a temptation as 
now. Many a man has hardened his heart by 
making a subscription. An annual donation to 
charity may be the most uncharitable thing a 
person does. Impersonal neighborliness hurts 
the community more than it helps it, callous- 
ing the heart of the one who offers it and chill- 
ing the heart of the man who takes it. This 
man bound up the wounds himself, poured the 
oil and wine in with his own hands, set the un- 
fortunate fellow on his own beast, and took 
him himself to the inn. I sometimes think that 
it would be better all around if we had no char- 
itable societies to dispense our gifts, and we 
were left to tender them in person ourselves. 

IV. And one other service the parable ren- 
ders us; it exalts the one supreme secret of all 
true benevolence—a generous, kindly nature. 
It was this which prompted the good Samaritan 
to do what he did. There was no need for him 
to argue himself into this act, or to force him- 
self to befriend the maltreated traveler. It 
was the spontaneous, unstudied expression of 
a compassionate heart. With that the rest was 
natural and easy, the service he rendered cost- 
ing him little. He had the necessary wine and 
oil in his kit. He had a beast with him upon 
which he could place the man. There was an 
inn near by to which he could take him, and 
the whole cost due its proprietor in the end 
was but two pence. This is ever the history of 
a charitable deed, if it have a spontaneous love 
behind it. The chance of doing it comes to us 
upon our accustomed errands without our go- 
ing out of our way to find it, and the means 
necessary to render the service are at hand, so 
that the least sacrifice, usually, devolves upon 
us. 

Whence comes such a heart? It has but one 
source. Jesus was the author of the character 
of the Good Samaritan. No one else could have 
created such a type. And he alone is the au- 
thor of the heart that can reproduce it. Let 
him take from us the heart of stone which na- 
ture has given us and replace it with a heart 
of flesh, which is another way of saying, let 
him regenerate our sinful selfish nature, and 
we shall be truly spontaneously kindly and 
charitable. . 


THE 'THRESHOLD 
REY. DR. ALEXANDER McGAFFIN 


The President of the United States was pres- 
ent in the Euclid Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Cleveland, when the pastor preached this ser- 
mon: 

Text: The Lord shall keep thy going out 
and thy coming in from this time forth, and 
even forevermore.—Psalm 121:8. 

The threshold of man’s home has seen more 
pilgrims going and coming, and is more worn 
than any old cathdral floor; it has been 
watered by more tears than the steps of any 
altar ever built under any skies; it hag heard 
heartier and sweeter laughter and more chok- 
ing sobs than any spot on earth. 

Surely if God is to be looked for and founda 
anywhere it is here. He who made the stead- 
fast hills and holds the swirling stars in their 


courses will keep, if you will, thy going out 
and thy coming in. He will keep them when 
thou art out and when thou art in, with sleep- 
less vigilance. 

But, now, there is a profounder going out and 
coming in than this daily journey on the route 
of routine. Let us look at that. 

There are what the Scriptures call the in- 
ward man and the outward man. There is the 
man in repose, self-centered, self-contained, « 
self-known, the secret man, the man’s secret! 
And there is the man in action, the known man, 
giving himself away to all men, speaking what 
word he will or can to the world, doing his lit- 
tle stroke of work in the world, leaving his in- 
delible stamp of some kind upon the life and 
future of the world. 
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Now every man is both men. He is the think- 

ing man and the acting man. And life oscilla- 
tates between thought and action. The man 
goes out to world, he goes into action. He 
comes home again to himself, to his own mind, 
to the secret and solemn inner chamber of his 
singular and separate soul. And that going 
and coming is the real life of the man, a pil- 
grimage of profoundest concern to the indi- 
vidual himself, to the world, and not least of 
all, to God. The promise covers it also to him 
who trusts, as it covers that less momentous 
journey past the lintel of the house door down- 
town and back. 
i The Lord shall keep thy going out. The go- 
ing out in this sense is the man’s self-expres- 
sion in time and space, during a span of swift 
mortal years. It is the little stroke of work 
he does, the kind of it and the way he does it. 
It is his positive, effective, impelling influence 
in the world and upon it. 

It means the contribution to the common 
life he makes as a craftsman of the mind or of 
the hand, as a citizen, a friend, a brother, or a 
aaa It is his word to the world of his 

e. 

A man must go out in this fashion. To be 
alive is to go out in this way. He must put his 
touch to the fashioning of the world for good 
or ill. He must add his words to the long 
human story, a wise or foolish word. He must 
utter himself, he does utter himself in his every 
action, in the way he lives and labors, in the 
very property he holds, which is but a projec- 
tion of himself, in the business he conducts, 
and in the manner he conducts it. These are 
the utterances—in a man’s activity and im- 
press on the plastic life of his time—that speak 
louder than the richest and most golden vocab- 
ulary. 

Do you remember what the author of the no- 
ble introduction to the Fourth Gospel said? 
“The Word became flesh and dwelt among us, 
and we beheld his glory, full of grace and 
truth.” 

What a grand discourse was that life! How 
simply it was broken for us into lovely actions, 
into the sweetest words on mortal tongue, into 
messages of love, of peace, of purity, of recon- 
ciliation, of hope and eternal life. 

Now of what nature is your self expression? 
What is your word to the world? What are the 
outgoings of your spirit? Can they be spelled 
in terms of generosity, sincerity, purity, peace, 
courage, hope, good will? Are these your con- 
tributions to the life of your time? 

Surely, there is not one of us who does not 
wish wistfully for power of self-expression, full 
of sweetness and light, without any bitterness 
or darkness at all. 

Yet we know that the beautiful feat is be- 
yond our power, our ways too clumsy, and our 
work so marred. Therefore, we need to claim 
this promise. We may apply for help to the 
power that made us and offer to keep us as he 
keeps the outgoings of the morning. 

Or is your mood defiant? Are you self-suffi- 
cient, think you? Are you equal alike to the 
humblest task and the heaviest responsibility, 
able to take your life in your own hands, to 
face the world and all the far-reaching oppor- 
tunities of living in your own name and might? 
Henley has expressed this defiance in a well 
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known poem. In a wild, reckless mood he as- 


serts: 
“T am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul.” 
Nonsense! Sheer nonsense! He says: 


“In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud.” 

His whole poem is just a wince and a cry, a 
pathetic appeal for help from a puzzled and 
beaten man. Master of his fate? That is 
queer mastery forsooth that meanwhile feels 
the fell clutch of circumstances and complains 
that his “head is bloody under the bludgeon- 
ings of fate.” Emerson somewhere writes: 

“When duty says, Thou must! 
The youth replies, I can!” 

That is good doctrine for youth; it is ex- 
pedient that they should have it preached to 
them. But the man of middle life will take it 
with a grain of salt. He will wait to see the 
youth find out what he has found out, that 
knowing it is one thing and doing it quite 
another. 

We may let these wild assertions of the self 
pass in the minor poets; we need not look. for 
them in the greater poets of deeper insight. 

The greatest men have been just the men 
who said to nature, or to fate, or to God: 

“T am nothing, thou art everything; thy will 
be done; show me thy way and lead me in a 
plain path; send forth thy light and thy truth, 
let them lead me, let them guide me.” 

They would confess with Jeremiah: 

“O Lord, I know that the way of man is not 
in himself; it is not in man that walketh to 
direct his steps.” 

And what shall we small fry do, we lesser 
men? Why, claim the promise; commit our 
going out and on, our self-expression to him 
who is pledged to keep us forevermore. 

The Lord shall keep thy coming in. Man’s 
coming in is his self-examination; it is his self- 
expression. A man’s coming in is his coming 
home to himself, to his unmasked self, into the 
sanctum of his own naked thoughts about him- 
self and his life. 

A man comes in, in this sense, when he looks 
into his own face and candidly reads the story 
written there, into his own heart and resolutely 
faces the specters there. It may be a reason- 
ably joyous homecoming, that coming in to 
oneself, if God has been our keeper. It may be 
a very pitiable homecoming. 

It is that if the man finds, as the prodigal 
did, that he is in a far country, his treasures 
of virtue and honor wasted in riotous living. Or 
if, as Dives did, he finds himself in hell when 
he comes home, finds himself a hell when he is 
at home with himself, as men have too often 
found, because they would not have the keep- 
ing of the Almighty. 

It is a lonely and yet an inhabited house a 
man comes to when he comes to himself. 
Phantom forms are there. They are the ghosts 
of conscience, of reason, of the instincts of the 
heart, of experience. 

Vari-colored memory is there, and pale re- 
gret, and crimson shame perhaps, and purple 
pride, and black despair, fears that will not 
rest and hopes that will not die. Can you abide 
that coming in? Some cannot. They never 
come home to themselves if they can help it. 
They fear the skeletons; they hate the empti- 


ness; they dread the desolate and the dark- 
ness. 

Some actually consume life in feverish ac- 
tivity in order to avoid their own thoughts and 
to hide from their own selves, lest they 
awaken memory and arouse regret. Many a 
man has a grip on the world, orders and con- 
trols it or some small part of it, who has no 
grip on himself, is at loose ends himself, a dis- 
ordered and distorted spirit. 

A man’s most impotent, useless, uneasy, 
dullest hour may be an hour with himself. God 
pity him, he needs help. Often, indeed, to the 
best of us the coming to ourselves is utter 
weariness; when we ourselves seem a vain 
thing and all else in the world, too, God help 
hs Which is just the promise. He will keep 
thee. 


And now, besides the threshold, and the line 


between the inner and the outer life, there is 
another sundering line, a very great divide. 
There is the green margin of the grave. There 
is the last exit. There is the outgoing from 
the home, over the doorstep, out of the earthly 
house of this tabernacle. There is a going out 
which is final. 

There is a coming in which is forever more. 
Is it well with thee? You need not be afraid. 
You shall be satisfied if at the going the ever- 
lasting arms are underneath, and if at the 
coming in there is joy among the angels in the 
New Jerusalem. 

He shall keep thy soul. Thou shalt go in and 
out forever more. That is to say, thou shalt 
live; thou shalt continue weaving the web of 
life in the old materials; thou shalt weave it 
of thought and action, thee and thy weaving 
forever in the keeping of the Lord. 


GOD THE HOME OF THE SOUL 
REV. JOHN CLIFFORD, D. D. 


Text: “Lord, thou hast been our dwelling 
place in all generations.” Psa. 90:1. 

I. The home. 

As is a mother to her babe, so is God to us. 
She makes the children’s home—not the two- 
roomed cottage of the peasant, with the bare 
walls and scant furniture, nor the many- 
roomed ducal palace, with its teeming wealth 
and oppressive luxury; but the love and light, 
the warm kisses and tender care, the sweet 
smile and strong soul of the mother—she, and 
all that she is, makes “Home, sweet, sweet 
home.” She is the dwelling place of the child’s 
heart, the satisfaction of desire, the unfailing 
nourishment of the child’s life. What God has 
made that mother to her child, he himself is to 
us men, our asylum of peace, our refuge from 
passing foes, our dwelling place and home from 
age to age. 

Young Augustine, like the prodigal of our 
Saviour’s parable, and like many of us, began 
his new life with the discovery of this, the 
deepest fact of all our life, and from a heart 
scorched with sin and fevered with evil pas- 
sions there broke out the word, as fathomless 
in meaning as it is familiar, as full of pathos 
as of daring in its outleap of faith, “Thou hast 
made us for thyself.” “Made us,” although 
blackened by sin, foul with evil desire, mad- 
dened by repeated rebellions, “made us for thy- 
self, and we are restless till we rest in the.” 
That discovery, which remade Augustine in the 
fourth century, was, like so many other discov- 
eries, no more than the re-discovery of the 
truths that had been the strength and hope and 
joy of Israel centuries before, when, gazing 
upon the stable hills and unchanging moun- 
tains, the cry broke forth from the sore and 
bruised heart, “Thou hast been the dwelling 
place of thy people in all generations.” 

It is a song of faith and venture. Like the 
bird that seems as though it would burst its lit- 
tle throat with its piercing music after it has 
escaped the frowning eye of the hawk, so this 
singer facing the loneliness and sorrow, the 
pinched resources and wasting life of his fel- 
lows, refuses to yield to the spasms of doubt 
that have just gone shattering through his soul, 
and breaks forth in a hymn of adoring trust in 
the Creator of the everlasting mountains as the 


abiding refuge of his spirit. Stirred by suffer- 
ing, and forecasting swiftly approaching disas- 
ter, he takes hold on God. Calm strength re- 
turns, he is girded anew for the strife, and filled 
with undimmed hope. For God is the soul’s real 
home. 

II. The father. 

Many know the mountains, and wander over 
them measuring their heights, and, perhaps 
awestruck by their grandeur, but never hear 
from them any message concerning their home 
in the eternal; “God is not in all their thoughts.” 
They believed in God, but not as they do in the 
hills. They dwell in the world of sense; but he 
is the Father of Spirits, and is within us and 
around us. We live in him. He invests us. He 
glows above 
“With scarce an intervention, presses close, 

And palpitatingly. His soul o’er ours.” 

He “is love, and he that dwelleth in God 
dwelleth in love,” and love is life. When blind, 
deaf and dumb Helen Keller was eleven years 
old, she was told by Phillips Brooks that God 
made the world and us, that he was willing to 
be to us a father if we would only take the 
place of children, and that Jesus had given 
his life to bring us back to God, and she said 
in her artless way, “Yes, I knew that before, 
but I didn’t know his name.” So before men 
had found the way to her mind through the 
senses, God had spoken with his quiet voice 
within. 

But God is also righteousness, and “he that 
keepeth his commandments dwelleth in God 
and God in him.” We are not far from the very 
feet of God when we are doing or bearing his 
will. If the good we did yesterday is followed 
by better today and the best tomorrow, it is 
because our Father is graciously inspiring and 
training us. We are dwelling in the heavenlies. 
We aspire. Excelsior is in our heart. We are 
restful as God himself; but we are too earnest 
for indolence, and too aspiring for complete 
content. So in the ways of obedience we are 
always bearing some new message, seeing life 
in some new setting responding to some new 
call, or starting on some fresh march against 
the foe. 

III. The family. 

The soul that taiks to God rises out of a nar- 
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Tow aiid selfish individualism into fellowship, 
not only with the Eternal Creator, but also with 
the vast and various family of God in the past, 
present and future. We are dwelling in the 
same home as our fathers and brothers and 
sons. Israel is there in its completeness. God 
is the eternal home of the race. “The elders 
who, through faith, obtained a good report,” 
in the gray dawn of the world, dwelt therein. 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, the founders of Is- 
rael, had long since passed away, but their 
home was not broken up, for they still lived in 
and to God. Indeed, all our dead live in him, 
for he is not the God of dead men, but of living 
men, for all live unto him. Thus we are already 
all together with the Lord. Arthur Neale, like 
Bunyan’s Mr. Fearing, was “kept very low, and 
made his life burdensome to himself” by fear 
of death. But as he came near to his end his 
fear disappeared, and “he went over at last not 
much above wetshod,” sending, as his last 
message to his friends, the brave words, “Tell 
them all, it’s all right!” 

Can we have any surer key to unlock the 
past? Clouds of darkness are around about 
the beginnings of our race, and scarcely does 
the cloud lift or the darkness disappear as the 
race advances through struggle and battle. But 
the past should not be our burden. That is 
God’s. We cannot touch it save as the school- 
boy his lesson book. Why, then, should its 
problems crush us? Rather should we he occu- 
pied with our immediate duty. 

IV. The fellowship. 

The home is the place of communion, of the 
interchange of confidences, of the fellowship of 


spirit with spirit. It is the atmosphere in which 
prayer is born, and in which the praying spirit 
may utter itself freely, frankly, and not be 
afraid. As a mother quickens the desire and 
lifts the aspirations of the child, so God urges - 
us forward to holier deed and deeper devotion, 
and will not let us rest in our pitiable broken- 
ness and weakening sins. He pleads within us, 
as well as teaches us, and begets hunger for 
holiness and struggle for the infinite beauty. 
God broods in, rules over us, and wins us to 
deep content with his eternal will, and cheers 
and heals us by his presence. 

As a sick child puts out its hand in the dark 
night and is soothed when it rests on its moth- 
er’s bosom, so our sorrows become sacred and 
our troubles free our speech. He bears our in- 
firmities and carries our sorrows; and they who 
are weak are made strong by feeling that he is 
near, and that he knows all, and will hear and 
answer prayer. 

“Oh, empty us of self, the world and sin, 

And then, in all thy fullness enter in.” 


This is our present peace. We shall be like 
him, for we shall see him as he is; and though 
we cannot trace the full effects of the present 
fellowship, yet it is certain that we are being 
transformed by it after the likeness of God. 
The home influence is all-pervasive. It abides. 
It enters into our being as a formative force, 
and so we pass from glory to glory as by the 
Spirit of the Lord. All is not lost; we shall be 
like him. Let us hope on, and be steadfast in 
the faith that “the will of God is bearing all 
things that yield to it the joy of their Lord.” 


CHURCHES HEALING THE SICK 
REV. MARK A. MATTHEWS, D. D. 


Text: “He sent them forth to preach the 
kingdom of God, and to heal the sick.” Matt. 
10:8. “The prayer of faith shall save him that 
is sick.” Jas. 5:15. 

The church is in the world to do at least 
three things, namely: Preach the kingdom of 
God, heal the sick and lift the heavy burdens 
now destroying the oppressed. The church 
must come back into its primitive consciousness 
of healing power. It must realize it is in the 
world to heal the sick, and that there is a con- 
dition of ill health due to its neglect in exer- 
cising the gift of healing. 

There is a certain amount of therapeutic 
work legitimately within the scope of the 
church’s power and duty. Its work of healing 
is logical, natural and void of any mystery. It 
is not done by the exercise of any supernatural 
or divine power vested in the church, but by 
the exercise of the natural therapeutic power 
found in Christianity. God has not delegated 
to the church, to anybody in the church, nor to 
anybody in the world, the supernatural power 
of performing miracles, but he has given to the 
redeemed—the church of Jesus Christ—conse- 
crated Christians, the dynamic therapeutic 
power of Christianity, and of a wholesome 
Christian environment. 

The church must be made conscious of this 
fact, because there are cults, organizations, 
fakes and quacks which are claiming the power 
-to heal. The church of Jesus Christ is the only 
organization in the world which has such 


power, or is in a position to exert the influence 
of therapeutic cheerfulness. True, this power 
of Christianity has been in the church since its 
organization; and it has increased the health of 
the world, has saved the lives of millions and 
has blessed the world with a condition of sani- 
tation, health, cheerfulness, sunshine and hap- 
piness it could not have received from any other 
source. 

This view of the church’s work ought to be 
presented at this time for at least two reasons: 
First, to expose the blasphemy and fallacy of a 
certain so-called cult which is neither Chris- 
tian nor scientific. Second, to show the true 
position and work of the church in healing the 
sick. 

Let us discuss the two reasons: 

I. The blasphemy of the so-called cult and 
its followers who claim they can heal the sick 
is more than apparent when you discover that 
their claim violates the plain teachings of the 
Bible and the summary of the Christian faith 
as laid down in the Apostles’ Creed. Again, this 
so-called cult blasphemes God because it refers 
to the “God of Glory,” the “God of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob,” and the “God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ’ as “the Jewish tribal 
Jehovah,” and as “a man projected God.” Again, 
it blasphemes God because it denies the exist- 
ence of sin. It says, “Man is incapable of sin.” 
“Does God commit a fraud on humanity by 
making man capable of sin? * * * Impossible.” 
Of course, that is blasphemous because it de- 
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nies the existence of sin; therefore, it must 
deny the existence of such sins as perjury, 
forgery and adultery, for there can be no such 
sins if there is no sin, or if man is incapable of 
sin. Again, it blasphemes God because the 
vicarious atonement for, and the forgiveness 
of, sin by Jesus Christ is denied. Because it 
denies the personality of the Holy Ghost and 
shockingly asserts that he is “Divine Science.” 
And because it denies the personality of God. 
Because it has abandoned the celebration of the 
sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
and has thus violated and disobeyed the express 
commands of Christ with reference to the same. 
Because it denies and reverses the senses, and 
therefore, according to it, if a man sees some- 
thing he does not see it. Because it repudiates 
matter, and says that spirit is the only sub- 
stance and consciousness recognized. The 
senses oppose this, but it says that there are 
no material senses. . 

Of course, such teachings are in direct con- 
flict with the Bible, with natural science and 
with common sense. If its teachings were fol- 
lowed, yellow fever would never be checked, 
epidemics would never be stopped, infectious 
diseases would not be controlled and the great 
battle against consumption would cease tomor- 
row. The white plague, black death, scarlet 
fever, cholera, bubonic plague and all the ene- 
mies to the human family would stalk abroad 
unmolested and would destroy millions upon 
millions of the human race. 

Its teachings smack of insanity or hypocrisy, 
because if one honestly believed he could not 
trust the testimony of his own senses, he would 
be insane, but if he trusted the testimony of 
his senses and said he did not trust them, he 
would be a hypocrite. 

Its teachings shock the reason and insult the 
common sense of mankind by absurdly claiming 
that the human body has no existence; that 
sickness or disease does not exist; and yet 
frequently for a material dollar, it attempts to 
cure the body—‘an illusion”’—of sickness 
which has ‘“‘no existence.” It is in the business 
of treating this “illusion” for a pecuniary con- 
sideration. Take out of their practice the cov- 
eted material dollar, and the treatments will 
cease, and, disease as an “illusion” will be less 
discussed. 

That disposes of the first reason and exposes 
the fallacy of those who are assuming to do 
something that has not yet been done and who 
are assuming to have something that God has 
never transmitted to any one. 

II. Now, let us point to the second reason 
and show the true work of the church in pre- 
venting sickness and in healing certain kinds 
of diseases. 

There are kinds of diseases that must be 
healed, if healed at all, by Almighty God in 
answer to prayer. Let us see what the church 
teaches and what its position should be in ref- 
erence to the sick of the world. 

Jesus Christ and his church teach self-con- 
trol. They require you to banish all fear and 
to live a life of strict temperance, moderation 
and pure thought. The Bible tells us that if 
there is anything beautiful, lovely, inviting, 
holy and righteous, to think about those things. 

The power of Christ imparted in regeneration 
is the only power which can enable one to con- 


trol himself. Self-control is the result of pro- 
gressive sanctification. 

A consecrated, Christian man can not be a 
filthy man. Therefore, perfect sanitation is the 
result of perfect Christianity. Pure food is a 
Biblical doctrine. Clean bodies are the results 
of righteousness. The church of Jesus Christ 
must bring prominently before the people the 
fact that the Bible teaches us to respect the 
body and keep it in health. When we teach 
these truths which Christ requires us to teach, 
the quack, the fake and the blasphemous cult 
will not have an opportunity to exist. 

The church teaches the gospel of good cheer, 
and, therefore, it ought to establish good-cheer 
gsanatoriums. The effect of mind over matter 
is recognized all through the teachings of Christ 
and the practices of the early church. God 
created the human body. He brought into ex- 
istence matter and put it under the control of 
the higher natures. The man who denies the 
existence of matter is foolish, and the man who 
denies the power of mind over matter is untrue 
to the doctrines of psychology and to the rules 
of common sense. 

Christ recognizes disease as a fact, and came 
into this world to heal diseases, to save souls, 
to raise from the dead the mortal bodies of men 
and to glorify those mortal bodies. 

There are thousands of hypochondriacs who 
could be cured by wholesome environment, 
good cheer and pure suggestions from those 
whose hearts and heads are filled with the 
mind of Christ. Christ is the physician of the 
body as well as the Saviour of the soul. 

The gospel of Jesus Christ has a therapeutic 
power in it. There are mental, nervous and 
conscience conditions which can be remedied 
and cured by the preaching of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. Let the churches open, establish 
and conduct Christian clinics. Any reputable 
physician would examine the cases, diagnose 
the diseases and send to the ministers and 
churches those who would be treated by the 
gospel method, the method of Christian sugges- 
tions, the methods of Christian ethics, the 
methods of Christian education and by all those 
methods within the power and compass of the 
work of the church in healing the sick. 

Such work is good; it is successful; it is log- 
ical; it is Christian. It is not new. I have used 
it, at least in part, and have practiced it more 
or less for the past fifteen years, and have been 
able to bring scores of people from a state of 
gloom, nervous debility and conscience collapse 
to a state of health and happiness. 

A large percentage of the nervous troubles 
today afflicting men and women could be han- 
dled, if taken at the right time, by therapeutic 
or gospel suggestion. Many of these cases are 
the direct result of sin upon the human con- 
science, and can be handled by the preaching 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ to the patients; 
requiring the patients at the same time to ob- 
serve the ethics of the Christian religion, exer- 
cise faith, demonstrate belief and begin to ex- 
perience the delightful sensation of growth in 
grace. 

Thousands of cases of sickness could be cured 
if persons afflicted would only accept Jesus 
Christ and become regenerated by him. Con- 
version would change the whole life, bring 
about a new line of thought and would produce 
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reaction throughout the whole human system, 
which would result in complete recovery. 

Disease is a fact, and behind disease is the 
fact of sin, which is the cause of all disease. 
There are specific nervous troubles which are 
the direct results of the workings of the con- 
science and the effect of specific sins upon the 
conscience, mind and heart of the afflicted per- 
son. Those cases can be treated by any Chris- 
tian minister who will preach the gospel, make 
the right kind of suggestions, and who will 
require the afflicted persons to comply with the 
rules and teachings of the Bible, of Christianity 
and of Christ for his recovery. 

Let us go forth and preach salvation by Je- 
sus Christ, resurrection from the dead and 


everlasting life, hid with God in Christ Jesus. 
Let us go forth and heal the sick, which 
means we will live consecrated, wholesome, 
healthful, Christian lives. We will call in the 
consecrated and devout who are prominent in 
faith and prayer, and will pray for the recovery 
of the sick. Christ will answer such prayers 
and heal the sick. We will treat by the gospel 
method of Christian, therapeutic suggestion 
those cases of nervous and conscience collapse 
that may come under our influence. Let this 
be the work and practice of the church, and 
thereby forever silence the grafting, blas- 
phemous fakes who are preying upon the bodies, 
minds and purses of the people. 


EASTER SERMON 


REV. E. M. 


Text: “Why seek ye the living among the 
dead?” Luke 24:5. 

There is only one subject for today. Upon 
this morning, when the grave was broken and 
Jesus Christ arose, his resurrection with all it 
means to us must claim our thoughts. Instinc- 
tively the minds of men turn that way, and they 
feel a certain sense of exultation, the leaping of 
some unknown spiritual possibility when Easter 
morning opens on the earth. God be thanked 
this morning that mortal man has been able to 
imagine an immortality and to find pleasure in 
telling one another that one at least of all the 
billions that have died and been buried has 
broken through the tomb and lived upon the 
earth again. 

And we rejoice because the season conspires 
to impress upon us the reality of the resurrec- 
tion. It is the season when nature is putting 
on new life. All round us the visible emblems 
of vitality are unfolding. The old earth, after 
a long sleep in winter’s lap, stirs at the tomb of 
Spring, stretches her arms, smiles like a child 
waking at sunrise, and leaps with a thousand 
melodies of joy. At autumn time, when all na- 
ture seems brown and sere and dead, we know 
it is not so. We know that beneath the sombre 
covering that the earth wears, nature lives on. 

Why seek ye the living among the dead? 

I, First: Because the dead are living. Lan- 
guage sometimes express the appearance of 
things rather than the reality of things. Does 
it not lead us astray when we use the phrase 
“the dead” as if it expressed the continuance of 
existence into which men pass at dissolution? 
“The dead” and “the living” are not the name 
of two classes which exclude each other. Much 
rather there are none who are dead. The dead 
are the living who have died. Whilst they were 
dying they lived, and after they were dead they 
lived more freely. All live unto God. “God is 
not the God of the dead but of the living.’ Oh, 
how solemnly sometimes that thought comes up 
before us that all those past generations which 
have stormed across this earth of ours, and 
then fallen into still forgetfulness, live yet. 
Somewhere at this very instant they now verily 
are. We say, they were, they have been. There 
are no has beens. Life is life forever . To be 
is eternal being. Every man that has died is 
at this very instant in the full possession of all 
his faculties, in the intensest exercise of all his 
capacities, standing somewhere in God’s great 
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universe, ringed with the sense of God’s pres- 
ence, and feeling in every fibre of his being 
that life, which comes after death, is not less 
real, but more real, not less great, but more 
great, not less full and intense, but more full 
and intense than the mingled life which lived 
here on earth was a center of life surrounded 
with a crust and cirmumference of mortality. 
The dead are the living. They lived whilst they 
died; and after they died they lived on forever. 
Is this a new doctrine? Comparatively new. 
Taught nowhere in the Old Testament. The 
doctrine of a future conscious existence with 
continual personal identity was an individual 
hope among the Jews, but not an announced 
doctrine. So this doctrine of the future life in 
its fullest sense is a New Testament doctrine, 
coming to us through Jesus Christ—not through 
Paganism. 

Paganism and its philosophy gave us the 
cross bones, scythe and skull. But the philos- 
ophy that pictured death as a monster is itself 
death-struck. Let us say with Lowell, “Death 
once disguised as an executioner has dropped 
an iron mask and stands revealed as an angel 
in disguise, God’s seraph for men’s release and 
convoy.” 

II. We seek the living among the dead, be- 
cause God hath put eternity in the heart. Now 
this thought has changed the world. How few 
of even the great of old died natural deaths,— 
Caesar, Cicero, Peter, James, Paul. Banquets 
were not complete without a sword fight that 
left a half dozen dead. Of all the ancient vices 
drunkenness and social evil have come down 
to us. All because God has taught us immor- 
tality, has put eternity in the heart. 

When the gentle mother, sweet child, or lov- 
ing father falls asleep, should we look up with 
Dante, we would see “a divine chariot sweeping 
through the heavenly confines, its pathway well 
nigh choked with flowers.” “He hath put eter- 
nity in the heart.” 

III. We seek the living among th: dead be- 
cause we believe in a love that is stronger than 
death. “I am the Resurrection.” 

It is as when that bold Portuguese mariner 
who, fearlessly sailing around the southern- 
most extremity of Africa, opening for his coun- 
trymen an avenue to India, transformed what 
men had hitherto called the cape of storms into 
the Cape of Good Hope—so death had been to 
men but disastrous and awful storms until 


Christ came to tell them it might be the path- 
way of a radiant hope. 

We know that the grave was not even an in- 
terruption to Christ’s work, for he marched 
through it to glory as straight as a star ever 
marched to the horizon. But the disciples did 
not know that. The effect of this lack of knowl- 
edge was most manifest in Peter, who followed 
him a far off. But the love of Christ did not 
change because Peter changed. Since he walked 
in friendly converse with his Master the Lord 
Jesus had passed through the great change— 
the change of death. But had not Peter also 
changed, and that greatly? He had sinned that 
sin against love which only the most perfect 
love can forgive; he had been unfaithful to his 
friend. When that friend stood at his utmost 
extremity and need, Peter had forsworn him, 
denied all knowledge of him. There are not 
many who could have forgiven such a sin as 
that. And yet Shakespeare, who knew the hu- 
man heart, in one of his finest sonnets, has 
taught that 

“Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove.” 

Even a true human love, he affirms, is like a 
rock which looks on tempests but is never 
shaken by them; or like a steadfast star that 
shines upon a wandering bark and does not 
shift its place, however often the ship may 
change its course. And this was the love of 
Christ. It did not resent the change in Peter, 
but corrected and repaired it. Peter had altered 
but Christ had not therefore altered. Peter had 
removed himself far from Christ, but the love 
of Christ did not bend with the remover to re- 
move. It could look on the tempest—a tempest 
spitting out oaths and curses—in Peter’s soul, 
yet meet it with no answering tempest of anger 
and disavowal. “Go tell my disciples and Peter.” 
Don’t forget him, though he forgot both himself 
and me. Bid him come and meet me with the 
rest. And when Peter, like the rest, delayed 
to come, Jesus came to him. “He was seen of 
Cephas.” “He appeared to Simon.” 

How good if this Easter day would show us 
immortality and set some of us free. Another 
year has gone since: last Easter, taking its dead 
with it—you are naming them over while I 
speak. “Thy brother shall rise again.” Mother. 
Father. Sister. Baby. 

AS we meditate on these and kindred hints of 
the glory that awaits us, our hearts are filled 
with an unconquerable hope, an unutterable 
thankfulness. The sting is taken from death, 
the victory from the grave. If only we could 
heartily, and at all times, believe in this high 
teaching, we should neither fear death for our- 
selves, nor mourn when those who are dear to 
us are called to pass through the dark portal 
which, though it rear itself so frowningly be- 
fore our eyes, glows with the light of life on the 
inward side. If only we heartily believed that 
those whom we have lost are with Christ the 
same as we knew them, with all their familiar 
traits and affections, but yet transfigured by a 
great ennobling change of motive and aim, if 
we believed that when they died Christ came to 
receive them to himself and to install them in 
that mansion which he had made ready for 
them, how could we dare to mourn for them? 
Should we not rather rejoice that they had been 


delivered out of the pains and imperfections of 
this present world into such joy and felicity as 
that? Nor could death have any terror for us 
if only we were heartily assured that, when we 
die, we, too, shall live unto God; that he will 
receive us into his house, into his family, where, 
surrounded by all blessed and auspicious con- 
ditions, we shall move onward and upward, 
from court to court of the heavenly temple until 
we stand in the very presence-chamber of the 
Lord Almighty, the All-Gracious. Let no 
Christian pilgrim travel toward the sunset gates 
with sadness. But let him go forward with the 
stride of a conqueror and the song of the im- 
mortal who sang: 


“This body is my house—it is not I; 

Herein I sojourn till, in some far sky, 

I lease a fairer dwelling, built to last, 

Till all the carpentry of earth is past,” ete. 
—F. L. Knowles. 


Vacant Pulpits 


Following is a list of vacant pulpits which 
have come to our notice during the month. These 
are entered as they are noted in other papers 
and magazines, and we cannot guarantee that 
the entire list is accurate: 


BAPTIST. 


First, Alexandria, Va. 
Greenwood, Brooklyn, N, Y. 
Cadillac, Mich. 

Davison, Mich. 

Elkhart, Ind. 

First, Ellwood City, Pa. 
First, Fort Smith, Ark. 
East, Gloucester, Mass. 
Winter St., Haverhill, Mass. 
Miami, Fla. 

Morgan Hill, Cal. 

First, Newton, N. H. 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Summer Shade, Ky. 
Central, Waycross, Ga, 
Woburn, Mass. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
Union, Amesbury, Mass. 
First, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Harvard, Dorchester, Mass. 
South, East Hartford, Conn. 
First, East Windsor, Conn. 
First, Maquoketa, Iowa. 
Hanover St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
First, Omaha, Neb. 
Putnam, Conn, 
Saratoga, Cal. 
Ass’t, First, Toledo, O. 
Westchester, Conn. 
First, Willimantic, Conn, 
Wilmington, Mass. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


Adrian, Mich, 

Walnut St., Bath, Pa. 
Columbus Junction, Iowa. 
Garrison, Iowa. 

Sixth, Newark, N. J. 


DISCIPLE. 


Aberdeen, Miss. 

Bonham, Texas. 

Englewood, Buffalo, N. Y. 
South Broadway, Denver, Colo. 
Central, Hubbard, O 
Huntsville, Texas, 

Laporte, Ind. 

First, Portland, Ore. 

South Berkeley, Cal. 

Vining, Kans, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Second United Presb., Youngstown, O. 
First Universalist, Batavia, N. Y. 
Unitarian, Whitman, Mass, 
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The Mid-Week Service. 

A Triangle Meeting.—Rey. F. S. Idleman, Cen- 
tral Disciple Church, New York City, has a plan 
for concentrating the church meetings into one 
evening. The devotional period, at 7:45, is dis- 
tinctively a service of song and prayer. Various 
branches of religious activities are suggested as 
objects of prayer. A good pianist and chorister 
insure the right kind of songs. 


In the conference period at 8:30 the people 
Separate into different groups to consult about 
all the organized activities of the church, the 
Christian Endeavor committees, the church pub- 
licity committee, the trustees, deacons, mission- 
ary societies, etc. Unattached persons join any 
group they prefer. 


In the social period at 9 o’clock, one society 
Serves tea, and a half hour of fellowship closes 
the evening. 


This “triangle plan’ has increased the at- 
tendance nearly threefold. 


I GOD AND THE NATIONS. 
Amos 1 and 2. 
Expository Notes. 


Amos was originally a shepherd of Tekoa, a 
Judean village some twelve miles south of Je- 
rusalem, a man unconnected with the prophetic 
guilds. Yet to him came the summons to deliver 
solemn warnings of approaching doom to the 
people of the northern kingdom of Israel. 


This plain shepherd was-a poet. His strong 
figures are taken from his own outdoor, simple 
life. Though not in meter nor rhyme, yet his 
message is marked by the regularity of gstruc- 
ture characteristic of Hebrew poetry. In the 
“doom-song” of these two chapters, there are 
eight stanzas, each beginning: “Thus saith Je- 
hovah.” This is no careless extemporaneous 
speech, but a skillfully planned address. Re- 
alizing that the burden of his message will be 
intensely disagreeable to his hearers, he takes 
the utmost pains with its form. Each stanza be- 
gins with a proverbial expression, introducing 
the statement of the offense. Then comes a re- 
frain, repeated in each stanza, proclaiming judg- 
ment as a fire of vengeance. 


This shepherd-poet is a teacher, as already 
hinted. He not only puts his message into an 
attractive form but he utters it in accordance 
with the laws which God has implanted in the 
human mind. He gains the sympathy of his 
hearers, and makes the culprit condemn the sin 
before he suspects he is himself concerned. 

Amos begins with the sin and judgment of 
Damascus off in the northeast. “For three 
transgressions * * * yea, for four.” This “as- 
cending enumeration” suggests the completeness 
of the indictment. Syria was the hereditary en- 
emy of Israel, an ancient invader of the north- 
ern kingdom. The Israelites’ prejudices against 
this wandering Judean prophet would begin to 
melt. They had said, “Go back to Judah, Amos, 
and talk to your own people,” but now they 
think, “This man is right about that. Damascus 
deserves punishment.” And so they listened with 
increasing favor as Amos went round the circle, 
denouncing the sins of Gaza, Tyre, Edom, Am- 
mon, Moab, Judah, then suddenly he turned to 
Israel’s sins, sweeping their consciences along 
with his fiery eloquence. 


The shepherd, poet and teacher was also a 
prophet. If he polished the form and furnished 
the skill, the message of his “doom-song” was 
from Jehovah, the ruler of the world. Amos 
proclaims the sins of, and announces judg- 
ment on, all nations alike. And amazingly mod- 
ern sins they are. Listen to the roll for Judah 
and Israel: breaking the law of God, lying, op- 
pressing the poor, avarice, licentiousness, drunk- 
enness. 

The one crime charged against the surround- 
ing nations that knew not the law is—cruelty. 


The law against cruelty is written in man’s own 
flesh. And upon them all comes down—the fire 
of vengeance, 


How modern Amos is! His sermons might have 
been based upon the daily paper. And if human 
nature changes not, neither does God. 


The nations that knew not God were yet under 
the universal law of humanity. But they had 
been guilty of slave-stealing raids, of the repu- 
diation of treaties, of war for the acquisition of 
territory, and all carried out with the utmost 
cruelty and barbarity. And for all these, Je- 
hovah announces, “I will not turn away the 
punishment thereof’—all these George Adam 
Smith calls the atrocities of Barbarism, over 
against the sins of Civilization of which Israel 
was guilty. The indictment of Judah is curi- 
ously vague and tame, contrasted with the pic- 
turesque, concrete phrases which set forth the 
sins of Israel. 


Then Jehovah gives some instances of his care 
for Israel and their ungrateful return, and the 
chapter closes with a prediction in vigorous 
Breeaee of the judgment which shall fall upon 
Israel. 


What would a prophet of America say today? 
If to his ken Europe is filled with the horrors 
of war, with pitiless fighting, pillage and 
massacre, what would he see in America? Would 
he not see here luxury, oppression of the poor, 
greed and corruption? These may be less sav- 
age, less barbarous, yet the “submerged tenth” 
may find them not less merciless. The results of 
a remorseless industrial system, of unprotected 
machinery, etc., are as fatal as a battlefield. 
And for avarice, licentiousness and drunken- 
ness, Jehovah says he will not turn away the 
punishment of Israel—nor of America. 


Plan for Our Meeting. 

Ask one person to prepare to tell all that 
this book discloses concerning Amos himself. 

Have an explanation, with Bibles in the peo- 
ple’s hands, of the form of this writing—a doom- 
song, refrains, etc. Have the seven stanzas read 
by seven persons. If a map hangs on the wall 
of the room, point out the location of the na- 
tions. 

After six stanzas have been read, call atten- 
tion to Jehovah’s rule over all nations of the 
world—heathen as well as Christians,—to the 
great fundamental requirements of righteous- 
ness and humanity which are written on the 
hearts of mankind. After the reading of the 
seventh stanza, impress the fact that privilege 
spells responsibility, that to whom much is 
given, of them much is required. Discuss the 
Lord’s requirements of righteousness, social and 
personal, of the citizens of the United States. 

Thoughts on the Theme. 

How far beyond Amos’ own day are his 
words still warm! Here in the nineteenth cen- 
tury is Great Britain, destroyer of the slave 
traffic, and champion of oppressed nationalities 
—yet this great and Christian people, at the very 
time they are abolishing slavery, suffer their 
own children to work in factories and clay-pits 
for sixteen hours a day, and in mines set women 
to a labor for which horses are deemed too val- 
uable. 

Even yet our religious public, that curses the 
Turk, and in an indignation, which can never 
be too warm, cries out against the Armenian 
atrocities, is callous, nay, by the avarice of some, 
the haste and passion for enjoyment of many 
more, and the thoughtlessness of all, itself con- 
tributes, to conditions of life and fashions of so- 
ciety, which bear with cruelty upon our poor, 
taint our literature, needlessly increase the 
temptations of our large towns, and render pure 
child life impossible among masses of our pop- 
ulation. Along some of the highways of our 
Christian civilization we are just as cruel and 
just as lustful as Kurd or Turk—George Adam 
Smith, 
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II. BUILDERS, 
1 Cor. 3:9-16; Eph. 2:19-22, 

Expository Notes, 
..1 Cor, 3:9-16.—Paul has discovered that the 
Corinthians are sparring over their favorite 
preachers, not agreeing in their choice. So he 
says that he and Apollos are gardeners or 
farmers. One sowed the seed, the other culti- 
vated the crop; and they, the Corinthians them- 
selves, are the garden or farm. See margin, 
Greek, tiled land. Then he sees the possivili- 
ities of that last thought, but, as he was no 
farmer but a city man, he makes one of his char- 
acteristic sudden changes of metaphor. Ye are 
God’s farm,—yes, you are God’s building. Did 
Paul just then catch sight of that wonderful 
tempie in the plain at the edge of the city of 
Ephesus—for it is from Ephesus that this letter 
was written? That temple, one of the wonders 
of the world, rising from its marble platform, 
with its colonnades and porticoes, its siender 
Ionic columns of marble and porphyry and jas- 
per, each the gift of a king, ali to hold in its in- 
hnermost sanctuary the image or Artemis or 
Diana—that flashes upon Paul’s eyes as a vision 
of the Corinthian church. He and Apollos are 
artisans building for God such a temple as this! 
Primarily, he is thinking of the responsi- 
bility of Christian ministers and teachers for the 
church; secondarily, of the responsibility of each 
man for his own life. He is talking to Chris- 
tians. The Foundation, Jesus Christ, is laid. 
The question is, With what materials is the 
workman building? Is he paying the price of 
time and effort and money for valuable and dur- 
able material, or is he gathering that which is 

cheap and easy, 


History shows that over and over there has 
been the building of perishable materials upon 
the foundation. Men who have sincerely be- 
lieved in Jesus Christ have taught false things 
about him. Many of the inquisitors sincerely be- 
lieved that they were doing God _ service by 
burning heretics. The test of time has shown 
that much ecclesiastical building has been worse 
than useless. What is true of the church as a 
whole, is true of the individual members. Some 
of our building is careless, some wofully mis- 
taken, but some of it is, we hope, of patient, 
diligent workmanship, with valuable materials 
that have been diligently sought and prepared, 
and that will stand the test of years. 


_ The beautiful Ephesian temple had but one ob- 
ject, to honor and shelter the image of the god- 
dess. As Paul thought of that, he carried his 
metaphor farther—your soul is a sacred place, a 
Sanctuary in which God shall dwell. 


Eph, 2:19-22.—After telling the Gentile Chris- 
tians of Ephesus that they are no longer for- 
eigners, unnaturalized aliens, but fellow-citizens, 
Paul suddenly drops the political figure and 
turns again to the metaphor of the temple. He 
looks upon the Jews as one wall of the building 
of God and the Gentiles as another, both of 
which meet at, and are bound together by, the 
corner-stone, Jesus Christ. This passage, un- 
like that in Corinthians, refers not to the lives 
of individual Christians but to the church as a 
whole, to the union of believers through Christ. 

The temple of Ephesus has disappeared. Only 
some scattered stones mark the spot. The Goths 
burned the Ephesian temple, but the temple of 
God which Paul and Apollos were building is 
growing still, becoming larger and more beau- 
tiful, more fit for a habitation of God, 


Plan for Our Meeting. 


Topics for discussion—Responsibilit y of 
preachers and teachers. What of the “building” 
of this century may endure? What things are 
“costly stones” and what are “stubble” today? 
What has not stood the test of history? What is 
unity in Christ? 


Thoughts on the Theme, 


Where all Seemed so strong, so radiantly im- 
mortal, there is not one stone left standing upon 
another, nor any lingering worshipper bringing 
his votive image of the Huntress. But that 
lonely apostle who was hounded out of that very 
city by the howling mob, Paul the Masterbuilder, 
gave to the very people whose fellow-citizens 
worshipped in the Temple of Diana a plan and a 
vision that have resulted in majestic world-wide 
up-building, and are the one sure hope of the 
City of God. 


We can have little doubt that the Temple of 
Diana in all its glory was in Paul’s mind when 
he wrote to stir the courage of the band of 
people in Ephesus who had joined the Christian 
Way. To those men, in the landscape of whose 
childhood and manhood that Diana temple was 
the dominating and familiar feature, Paul brings 
his yet more amazing and glorious vision. You 
yourselves,” he declared, “are built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ Himself being the Chief Corner-stone. 

“In whom,” he continues, “all the building fitly 
framed together groweth into an holy temple in 
the Lord. 

“In whom you also are built together for an 
habitation of God through the Spirit. 

Never before in the whole story of human 
thought had so wide and daring and radiant a 
vision of the glory of the future of man been 
expressed. Paul, first among men, saw all men 
as parts of a temple in which every individual 
person has his place, a world-temple that is 
shapely and exquisite and strong because each 
man in his place makes his contribution to it, 
each nation brings its pillared avenue of ap- 
proach, each race takes its share in the support 
of the roof that in its completeness will shelter 
all men.—Chronicle London Miss, Soc. 


bd Ill. MINING FOR WISDOM, 
Job 28. 
Expository Notes, 

General background.—Here is another in- 
stance where the sacred writer puts forth his 
thought with every attraction of phrase and im- 
agery, with striking comparison and vivid pic- 
tures. The chapter seems to have no connection 
with the speeches of Job which precede and fol- 
low it. Most commentators call it “an interpo- 
lated poem on wisdom.” 

In order to express the value of wisdom, the 
author depicts the difficulty of finding it by 
comparing the search to man’s hunt for gold 
and jewels. 

The first division of the poem is a vivid de- 
scription of the processes of mining. The sec- 
ond division treats of secret origin and immense 
value of wisdom. The third section declares 
that God knows and possesses wisdom, and he 
tells man what is the highest wisdom for him. 
The chapter must be read in the American Re- 
vision to be understood. ; 

Special studies—The marginal rendering of 
the first word is “for,” hence some think that 
originally this canto was introduced by the ques- 
tions, Where shall wisdom be found? And where 
is the place of understanding? as are the other 
two sections. The implication is, we ask be- 
cause men dig in the earth for the precious 
metals, is that the way to get wisdom? Per- 
haps wisdom in the author’s thought indicates 
the principles which govern the universe and 
men’s lives. 

Vv. 2.—Note the change in the Revision from 
brass to copper. Brass is a manufactured metal, 
a compound, while copper is found as an ore, 

Vs. 3, 4.—The miner works in darkness and 
loneliness among the remote hills. In the 
writer’s vivid words we see the miner clinging 
to a rope as he descends into’the mine. These 
two verses in the Am. Rev. read: 

Man setteth an end to darkness, 

And searcheth out, to the furthest bound, 

The stones of obscurity and of thick darkness. 

He breaketh open a shaft away from where men 
sojourn; 

They are forgotten of the foot; 

ay hang afar from men, they swing to and 
ro. 


Vs. 5, 6—Here is a contrast between the 
farmer and the miner; the one digs on top of the 
earth and is rewarded with harvests of grain, 
the other digs in the rocks underneath and finds 
sapphires and “lumps of gold.” (See Am. Rev. 
margin), 


Vs 7, 8.—The early versions show some omis- 
sions and transpositions in this part of the chap- 
ter. Probably these two verses belong between 
verses 12 and 13. 


Vs. 9-11.—This continues the story of the 
miner’s skill and perseverance and success. 


V. 12.—The introductory refrain of the second 
section, 
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Vs. 7, 8, 13, 14.—The path to the secret abode 
of wisdom is not seen by the keen eye of bird 
nor beast of prey; no man knows where it is; 
it is not found on land nor sea. 


Vs. 15-19.— Wisdom is not to be gotten in the 
marts of trade; it cannot be purchased for any 


price; its value is beyo h 
Bie cee yond that of the most 


Vv. 20.—The refrain opening the third section. 

Vs. 21, 22.—Omit “seeing.” Wisdom is hidden 
from eyes in the upper air, and the under-world; 
the dead know no more than the living. 

Vs. 23-27.—But God knows, and possesses and 
uses it. 

V. 28.—The climax of the poem. God who 
possesses wisdom and power. teils man all he 
really needs to know, that which is the highest 
wisdom for him—the fear of the Lord, reverence 
for God, and obedience to his laws, and avoid- 
ance of wrong-doing. 

Plan for Our Meeting. 

Have the chapter read by a good reader from 
the American Standard Revision. Or, better, 
outline it as below, and have each section read 
by a different person, preferably a high school 
student. Before the reading of each section let 
the pastor calls attention to the vivid pictures in 
which the writer sets forth his theme. This will 
interest the younger persons, the older public 
school students, in the Bible. 

Outline.—I. 1-6, 9-11. Where can wisdom be 
“para 

ot in mines where men dig for gold. 
If. 12, 7, 8, 18-19. Where? - 
Not in the marts of trade. 


Til. 20-27. God knows and displays it in the 
universe. 
IV. 28. Here is wisdom! 


Topics for discussion.—Man’s age-long search 
for wisdom. 


True wisdom.—Two elements in wisdom, 


IV. CASTE. 
A Missionary Meeting. ‘ 

Rom. 1:16; 2:8-11; 10:12; Col. 3:11; Gal. 3:28. 

Expository Notes. 

Rom. 1:16.—To the natural distinction between 
human beings, men have had a_ continual 
tendency to add artificial barriers. To the Jew, 
mankind was divided into two classes, Jew and 
Gentile. The Jew, chosen by Jehovah to be the 
medium of his revelation to the world, forgot 
that he was “blessed” to “be a blessing.” Paul 
gives the chronological order, “to the Jew first,” 
but it is a first which has a second, “also to the 
Greek.” 

Rom, 2:8-11; 10:12.—The Jew is to remember 
that if honor and glory are to come to the Jew 
first, so also must wrath and indignation to the 
Jew that worketh evil. And then comes the 
principle that has been beyond the comprehen- 
sion of mankind all through the ages: For there 
is no respect of persons with God. The same 
principle is repeated in the second reference 
with greater detail and stronger emphasis. 

Col, 3:11; Gal. 3:28.—The division of mankind 
into Jews and Greeks was to the Jew a religious 
division. The Christian Jew thought that dis- 
tinction would be an eternal one, that the Gen- 
tiles were to enter the kingdom only through 
the Jewish door. The Greeks thought the world 
consisted of Greeks and barbarians, a division 
of race, not of religion. 

In varying forms this thought is in the world 
today. We don’t always own it in words, but 
in our hearts “we are the people” and the out- 
side world are barbarians. But Paul says that 
in the region where the new man dwells there is 
absolute equality of all human beings, no bar- 
riers of race, religion, civilization, social con- 
dition, nor sex—all are one in Christ. 


While caste is not unknown jin the western 
world yet the system reaches its supreme mani- 
festation in the east. The lesson that Paul tried 
to teach Roman and Greek and Jew, is one that 
the missionary in India must constantly hold be- 
fore his hearers. We give a few quotations 
showing the missionaries’ task and their success 
in meeting it. ; 

Dr, Howard A. Musser, of the Methodist Mis- 
sion in India, says: The social problem in In- 
dia is a problem of caste, of debt, of low moral 
tone, of womanhood, of superstition, of diversi- 
fied religions. Who but Christ can meet all 
these needs? 


Five great castes separate the people of the 
Indian Empire. Nothing but Christianity can 
enable a man to rise from the iron-bound caste 
social status in which he was born. 


In Nagpur we opened a primary school with 
seventy-five boys, and I found there were 
dozens of castes high and low on the list rep- 
resented in the school. How to make them mix 
was the question. If they did not mix it meant 
what had happened in all the government 
schools, the high caste young people remained in 
the school and all beneath them went out and 
stayed out. I found that if they sat in a line 
it would break their caste. so I drew circles on 
the floor and had them sit in circles, and the 
objection was overcome. Gradually the circles 
were withdrawn and soon they were a happy 
family, the Mohammedan rubbing elbows with 
the poor low-caste boy and the Brahman hobnob- 
bing with the mahar or servant. This school 
was the wonder of the inspector until I told him 
the trick and he said: “Oh you Yankees, what 
won’t you think of?” There are now at that 
school two hundred lads of different castes and 
with all the difficulty of breaking their caste 
overcome. All the boys attend the Sunday 
School otherwise they could not come to day- 
school. In Sunday School they learn the ele- 
ments of Christianity, and I have seen four boys 
ocr castes sing a Christian song in 
unison. 


When my men come to me and breathlessly 
whisper: “Sahib, there is a Brahman listening to 
you,” IT always say: “How many low-caste peo- 
ple are also listening?” I always let them un- 
derstand that in my sight as well as God’s sight, 
all men are equal, and that I would as soon seea 
church full of low-caste men as one full of 
Brahmans any day. 


When a man becomes a Christian many caste 
distinctions disappear. From the time the caste- 
lock of hair is cut off the new convert’s head. he 
is distinctly given to understand at every turn 
that he is on a level with all who bear the name 
of Christian, be they of high or low origin. 


Outside the city of Nagpur there is a mag- 
nificent government leper asylum, but it is 
empty while lepers swarm the streets, because 
if he went he would have to eat food prepared 
by a low-caste cook and break his caste. Thus 
the streets are full and the asylum is empty. 


When the Hindu community beholds an edu- 
cated low-caste man in a government office as 
superintendent, waited upon by Brahman clerks, 
it gets a shock which tells. This is going on all 
over India and is one of the greatest leavening 
factors at work. There is a man holding the de- 
gree of M. A. from one of our universities, who 
is head master of a great boy’s high school, 
where he teaches Brahmans and Mohammedans, 
with high-caste teachers under him; this was 
once an outcast sweeper lad. Truly, “He hath 
exalted them of low degree and hath put down 
the mighty from their seat.” 

= s e 


The Bible is doing much to destroy the sys- 
tem of caste which for centuries has blocked the 
progress of India. 

A professor in one of the cities which I visited 
invited a number of Bible students to his home 
for a social evening. There were present_both 
Hindu and Mohammedan university men. When 
refreshments were served, the professor pre- 
pared two tables, in accordance with the usual 
custom, since the Hindu students were not ex- 
pected to touch food which had been offered to 
those not of their own faith. It chanced that the 
Hindu students ate all of their cakes, and, be- 
ing still hungry, inadvertently remarked to their 
host that they would not object to a second 
helping. After investigation, the professor found 
that all the cakes had been served; whereupon 
the Hindu students, perceiving that there were 
still refreshments remaining upon the tables 
where the Mohammedan young men had been 
eating, suggested that the Mohammedans’ cakes 
would be quite satisfactory. The professor, as- 
tonished, said, “But you are Hindus. The 
answer came from a bright-faced Brahman of 
high social position: ““We have changed our view 
somewhat in relation to this matter as we have 
studied together the principles of the Founder 
of Christianity concerning his social order.” — 
Correspondence of The Christian Herald. 
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: RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS 

3 CURRENT EVENTS AND LITERATURE USEFUL TO THE PREACHER 
A 


NEWS, 


The four evangelical churches of Merriam 
Park district, St. Paul, Minn.—Baptist, Metho- 
dist, Congregational and Presbyterian—observed 
the week of prayer as a “week of prayer and 
planning.” Tuesday evening saw a Sunday 
School gathering in the Presbyterian church led 
by the Bantist pastor; Wednesday evening, a 
union prayer meeting in the Congregational 
church, led by the Presbyterian pastor; Thurs- 
day evening, a rally of the young people in the 
M. E. Church, led by the Congregational minis- 
ter; Friday evening, an assembling of the broth- 
erhoods in the Bantist Church, presided over by 
Methodist pastor.—The Continent. 

* * * 


Miss Theodosia Haines, of Warren, Ohio, pre- 
sented the prisoners of the Ohio penitentiary 
with a Christmas gift of 700 New Testaments 
and a box of beautiful picture cards. It is her 


annual gift. 
* 2 


The Rev. James Empringham, D. D., rector of 
St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church, of Syra- 
cuse, on February 1, became superintendent of 
the Metropolitan District of the Anti-Saloon 
League of New York, with headquarters in New 
York City. This is the first time in the history 
of the temperance movement in America that a 
prominent Episcopal clergyman in good standing 
has become an Anti-Saloon League worker. He 
comes into the work at great personal financial 
sacrifice. The Syracuse papers stated that the 
vestry were unanimous to the effect that if a 
higher salary would hold him they would gladly 
pay it. One man authorized an offer of one thou- 
sand dollars additional himself to keep the rec- 
tor. He comes into League work for $1,000 less 
salary than he was receiving. Interest is added 
to the situation by the fact that the congrega- 
tion of St. Paul’s includes at least four of the Sy- 
racuse brewers. Bishop David H. Greer, of the 
of the diocese of New York, while not thereby 
indorsing the Anti-Saloon League, has already 
agreed to issue to Doctor Empringham as a 
priest of the church in good standing a license to 
officiate in the churches of New York diocese. 
He is already assured of some influential Episco- 
pal support, and is dated in some Episcopal 
churches.—Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 

s * * 


The Farm and Fireside says that since 1900 
wages of employes in city trades have increased 
22 per cent, while farm labor has gone up 37 per 
cent, 

* * * 

At the last census there were 170 denomina- 
tions in the United States, including Catholics, 
Jews and small miscellaneous religious organi- 
zations. But Dr. H. K. Carroll says that 37 de- 
po minations contain 95 per cent of the member- 
ship, 

Dp * * * 

The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Relig- 
ious Education Association is held in Chicago, 
February 28-March 2. Topic: “The Relations of 
Instruction in Religion to Public Education.” 

* * * 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication has 
given permission to Rev. J. A. McAllister, of 
Mayaguez, Porto Rico, to translate and publish 
in Spanish C. A. Oliver’s “Preparation for Teach- 
ing.” This book has been published in Portu- 
guese in Brazil for more than a year, and over 
one thousand copies have been sold, 

The Lutheran Publication Society has given 
consent to the translation into Spanish and Por- 
tuguese of Prof. Weigle’s book, “The Pupil ana 
the Teacher.” 3 m 

A One Million Club has been formed auxiliary 
to the Anti-Cigarette League of America, with 
the slogans, “A Clean Life,” and “Exterminate 
the Cigarette.” 


Ministers can obtain anti-tobacco literature by 
addressing Anti-Cigarette League of America, 
1119 Woman’s Temple, 108 South La Salle street, 
Chicago, Ill. % zs 


The American Bible Society will celebrate its 
centennial in May. Sunday, May 7, is designated 
as a Universal Bible Day. : 

At the Bible House, New York, the society 
prints the Bible in 45 languages. It circulates 
the Bible in more than 150 languages. In the 
United States, in 1914, it issued Scriptures in 90 
languages; abroad, in 91. During the 99 years 
it has issued a total of 109,926,214 volumes. 


While the Quakers of England will not fight, 
they have formed ambulance corps and hundreds 
of their young men and women are serving the 
wounded, 

* * s 

The Methodist “Year-book” for 1916 says: The 
corporate wealth of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is. $327,346.017. 

The number of churches is 28,752; number of 
members, including probationers, 4,033,123; en- 
rolled during year, 332.953; net gain in proba- 
tioners now on roll, 20,192; net gain in full mem- 
bers on roll, 83,897. 

There are 18,766 preachers in full connection; 
on trial, 1,758. 

The total receipts for foreign missions for 
1915 were $1,188,243. 

The value of church buildings is $213,325.468. 

The number of schools is 356, representing a 
tots) endowment of $28,164,024, and 74,044 stu- 

ents, 

The total enrollment in the Sunday schools is 
4,497,467, showing a gain of 313.894. 

There are 849,830 Epworth League members. 

The total sales of the book concerns since 1844 
have been $96,653,461.79, od 


If immigrants are lawless, what is “the law” 
in America and how are immigrants to know it? 
The Romans had one law. We have not only a 
mass of federal statutes, but innumerable stat- 
utes in forty-eight states and many thousands 
of ordinances, all providing penalties of fine or 
imprisonment for their violation, and branding 
the accused as a violator of law, if not a crim- 
inal. How make the immigrant see what many 
of our oldest Americans fail to grasp? Is it the 
law that an immigrant may dig trenches in one 
state but not in another; is it the law that an 
immigrant may shave his countryman in New 
York but not in Michigan; that he may own a 
dog in Delaware but not in Pennsylvinia; that 
he may catch fish in Louisiana but not in Florida; 
Is it the law that he is entitled to hear and un- 
derstand the accusation made against him by 
means of an interpreter in one court, and that in 
another the accusing officer or the complainant 
is the interpreter?—Frances A. Kellor, in The 
Atlantic. 

x * 2 

The Mission Year Book gives the total num- 
ber of Protestant Christians in China as 356,000. 
Of these 28.4 per cent are Presbyterian, 23.3 per 
cent Methodist, 10.1 per cent Lutheran, 10 per 
cent Anglican, 10 per cent converts of the China 
Inland Mission, 8.9 per cent Baptist, 7.9 per cent 
Congregationalists, and 1.4 per cent miscellan- 
eous. The foreign missionaries are 5,186, and 
Chinese workers 17,879, of whom only 650 are 
ordained. There is one Protestant missionary 
to every 78,000 inhabitants, 

The recent report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education contains the following 
statistics of mission schools in China: 

The English have 1,445 lower schools with 32,- 
303 scholars, and 241 middle and high schools 
with 7,552 scholars. The Americans have 1,992 
lower schools with 44,352 scholars, and 286 mid- 
dle and high schools with 23,040 scholars, The 
Germans have 164 lower schools with 4,862 schol- 
ars, and 15 middle and high schools with 5238 
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scholars. The Catholics have 6,877 lower schol 
with 126,305 scholars, and 157 middle and high 
schools with 6,545 scholars.—Christian Observer, 
* * * 
A Significant Missiona Slogan, 
Rev. Gordon Poteat, grandson of tts late Dr. 
A, J. Gordon, of Boston, has recently gone to 
China as a missionary. just prior to his depar- 
ture he said: “The Standard Oil Company has 
adopted the slogan, ‘A Standard Oil tin in every 
village in the Orient. The American Tebacco 
Company is using the motto, ‘A cigarette in the 
mouth of every person in China.’ So I, as a unit 
of the church of Christ, have taken the watch- 
word, Christianity and its teachings in every 
hamlet within the bowndaries of the Chinese Re- 
public.’ ”’ 
= * * 


Who Said, “Hayseed”? 

Over five billion six hundred million bushels of 
wheat, corn and oats were produced in the Uni- 
ted States last year by farmers. : 

One billion five hundred million dollars’ worth 
of agricultural products were sent abroad, 

Qver half a million automobiles were bought 
by farmers who could well afford them.—Farm 
and Fireside. 

= z * 

For a decade while prohibition area was stead- 
ily spreading, the statistics of the federal gov- 
ernment showed the manufacturers of intoxicants 
paying taxes on a constantly enlarging quantity 
of their products. And it surely did make a hard 
nut for a prohibitionist to crack—to explain the 
reason why the liquor trade got better while 
saloons were all the time growing fewer. 

But it is a fact no more. The business of brew- 
ing and distilling is at last on a toboggan slide 
which “nobody can deny.” The report of the 
commissioner of internal revenue for 1915, just 
issued, shows a decline in both beer-making and 
whisky-making which demonstrates that pro- 
hibition is now prohibiting.with a vengeance 
plainly marking “the beginning of the end.’ The 
1914 report already showed some shortage in the 
whisky business; from the year before there was 
a decline of 15,000,000 gallons. But the decline 
in the year just past is 41,000,000 gallons—from 
181,000,000 to 140,000,000. 

Even more significant is the item that within 
the year 18 distilleries quit business out of 743 
such institutions in the United States. And 
meanwhile the quantity of beer made in this 
country decreased from 66,000,000 barrels to 59,- 
000,000 barrels. This is, for the brewers, their 
first setback.—The Continent. 

* 


GENERAL. 

Dan Crawford, writing from Africa, tells of 
one woman, who “fought” Christ for a long time, 
but who is now a lover of her Lord. He adds, 
“By her use of a curious word, she reminds us 
that the Queen of Sheba came out of Central Af- 
rica. She uses a wonderful adjective, ‘kuti,’ 
which means ‘the half has not yet been told.’ Our 
modern African old woman joins this adjective 
to such great noun-phrases as ‘God’s wisdom,’ or 
‘God’s love,’ or ‘God’s power,’ meaning the-half- 
hath-not-been-told wisdom,’ or love, or power.” 
—Missionary Review of the World. 

Does not this transport one back across the 
centuries to the magnificent court of Solomon? 


%* 


Missionaries familiar with business life say 
that Buddhism inflicts upon woman an essential 
inferiority. She is never supposed to walk 
abreast of her husband, father or son. A recent 
writer in The Atlantic had a beautiful theory to 
account for this practice. It was not at all be- 
eause of her inferiority, he discovered, but only 
that the chivalrous male might be free to clear 
the path of obstacles and enemies that he walked 
befere the woman. This explanation is so ob- 
viously “made in America,” or England, or some 
other country with a background of ideals de- 
rived from Christianity, that its promulgation to 
a Burman would be a source of amusement or 
perplexity, or both. He has never questioned his 
Superiority or right of precedence.—Helen Bar- 
rett Montgomery, in The Miss. Review of the 
World, - 


“Happiness is what we might have had if we 
hadn’t preferred pleasure.” 

The significance of this is appreciated when 
we know that it was clipped from the Ohio Pen- 
itentiary News, a weekly paper published by the 
prisoners themselves. 


In an illuminating article upon “The World 
After the War,” in the February Century, Hen- 
drik Willem van Loon says: © 

Behold what the war has done for the average 
European laborer, who has always formed the 
bulk of every army. It has fed him better than 
he has ever been fed before. It hag put him into 
decent clothes. * * * Will the man in khaki re- 
turn to his shop and to his workroom as quietly 
as the man in black of Cromwell’s army? 

All the evidence in the case says no. He will 
not. Before 1914, if in an encounter with his 
masters he used violence, he was regarded as an 
enemy of the law and treated accordingly. Now 
he has with his own eyes noticed that organized 
violence is the best way to accomplish the de- 
sired results. He has been trained to take from 
his enemy by violence what could not be ob- 
tained by arguments of reason. Is it likely that 
the mass of men will return peacefully to their 
unpleasant tasks when they know that they are 
possessed of the power to obtain for themselves 
all they wish? 

Call this statement socialistic, anarchistic, call 
it the most outrageous thing you ever heard; but 
I am reporting what the men who make up the 
countless armies actually feel. * * * The ques- 
tion is often asked why the Socialistic party did 
not make a definite stand against the war, * * * 
We forget the great influence which the small 
subconscious sentiments have upon our deeds 
and our words. Socialism is a comparatively 
new doctrine. It has no traditions. It is not 
provided with an imaginary background in the 
minds of the true believers. On the other hand, 
the idea of state and of empire is based upon an- 
cient tradition, mellowed by age, 

Suppose the German Socialists had decided to 
oppose the war. Imagine the situation. After 
much rhetoric of a purely theoretical kind and 
the smoking of many cheap cigars, they vow to 
obey their reason, and refuse to fight. And then 
what will happen if the imperial brass band and 
a battalion of soldiers come marching by? That 
excellent gathering of enlightened humanity will 
follow that band to hell if it keeps on playing 
popular airs! 

Against the age-old traditions—traditions of 
valor and courage and honor and love for the 
colors of the fatherland and devotion to the 
ideals of empire—all the doctrines of the sublime 
Marx are effaced. These men assembled to up- 
hold reason are at once swept away by some 
mysterious force which is much stronger than 
reason. They fall victims to the traditions of 
countless generations. * * * The war is the 
strongest and most effective ally of those 
who strive for an improvement in the fate of 
women, * * * Think of the women in the greater 
part of Europe who pull their husband’s plow 
together with his ox, who carry his bundles and 
bear his children, and wash and cook and cicthe 
and wait upon his entire family without receiv- 
ing the wages or the treatment of a servant. 
During this war, for the first time in their dreary 
lives they have known what it was to be their 
own masters. They have tasted of liberty. Their 
lord and master has gone and left them to man- 
age for themselves. In many instances they dis- 
cover that they can handle affairs much better 
than their men, who treated them as domestic 
animals, of no value except as propagators of 
the race and busy workers in their master’s vine- 
yard. Through this horrible cataclysm they will 
have gained what centuries of peaceful pleading 
could not have given to them. 


“The Story of My Boyhood and Youth, by John 
Muir. Price, $2.00 net. Houghton-Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, 4 

This is a story of Muir’s boyhood in Scotland, 
a savage life, consisting of doing things that 
were forbidden, fighting—among the boys—and 
thrashings—of the boys by teacher and father. 

Then comes the life on the Wisconsin farm to 
which the family emigrated, which added work- 
ing to the former strenuous activities. The book 
ends with a suggestion of a more satisfying life 
at the University of Wisconsin. ; 

The first part of the book shows that his love 
for nature began early in life, for these pages 
gleam with birds and their nests, the stormy 
sea and the wild hills of Scotland. While the 
last part is filled with wonderful machines, mar- 
velous clocks, thermometers, etc. One wonders 
that he did not turn out an inventor. He is the 
hero of his own book. The picture of his father 
is unnecessarily disagreeable, while his mother 
is a pale shadow. 
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Magazine Articles of Value to Ministers 


The Century, February. 35 cents. 
oe World After the War, Hendrik Willem van 
n. 
America and Japan, Baron BHiichi Shibusawa. 
Our Nation in the Building (Story of Aaron 
Burr), Helen Nicolay 


The een Review of Reviews, February. 
cents. 
Sea Power and the War, Frank H. Simonds. 
The Smouldering East, T,. Lothrop Stoddard. 


Record of Christian Work, February. 10 cents. 
The Slow and Swift God, J. D. Jones, D. D. 

The Outlook, February 2. 10 cents. 

Making Americans and Defending America, 
Editorial Correspondence. 
Liberty in America, Raymond B. Fosdick. 

The American Magazine, February. 15 cents. 
Morals Taught Children by Photographs, Ray 
Stannard Baker, 

The Missionary Review of the World, February. 

25 cents. 
China: the Coming Power, Charles HE. 
Scott, China. 
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Rev, 


Progress in the Philippines, Robert E. Speer. 
South America and the War, Bishop Homer Cy 
Stuntz, 

Yuan Shih Kai and the Bible, E. W. Thwing, 
China. 


Harper’s Magazine, February. 35 cents. 
Adrianople Between Wars, H. G. Dwight. : 
London Recollections of Lowell, HE. S. Nadal. 


The World’s Work, February. 25 cents. 
Shall We Have Responsible Government? III., 
The Pork in Public Buildings, Burton J. Hen- 
drick, 


National Geographical Magazine, 


nts, : 
How the World Is Fed, William Joseph Sho- 


walter. 
The Atlantic Monthly, February. 35 cents. 
A Philosopher’s View of the War, Count Her- 


mann Keyserling. 
Our Divided Country, Henry J. Fletcher. 
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Interdenominational Association of Evangelists 


FUTURE ENGAGEMENTS, 
L, M. Albridge and party—March, Dorothy, W. 


Va. 

Chas, F. Allen—Feb. 27-March 12, Jacksonville, 
Ill.; March 19-April 2, Athol, Mass. 

George Wood Anderson—Feb.-March, Jack- 
son, Mich. 

Ralph Atkinson—Feb. 20-March 5, Cononsburg, 
Pa.; March 5-19, Carnegie, Pa.; March 19-April 
2, McKeesport, Pa.; April 4-*, Rockford, IIl.; 
April 19-30, Lewistown, Mont. 

Mrs. Daisy D. Barr—Feb. 13, Labanon, Ind. 

J. Ritchie Bell—March 5-26, Picton, Ont. 

Hay Bell and Joe Lauderdale—March, Center- 
ville, Kans, 

W. E. Biederwolf party—Feb. 27, Norristown, 
Pa,; April 23, Plainfield, N. J. 

Chester Birch—Feb. 17, Urichsville, O.; March 
19-April 2, Athol, Mass, 


Bodell and Maxwell—March, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

H. W. Bromley party—Feb. 20-March 25, Sac 
City, Ta. 


E. J. Bulgin—March-April, Butte, Mont. 
ae and Mrs. Fred Butler—March 5, Owego, 


Mr. and Mrs. Benj. F. Butts—Feb. 27, Ashland, 
Ky.; March 26, Canton, N. Y. 

Champion and Smith—wUntil Feb. 20, Otter- 
bein, Ind. 

Chapman-Alexander part y—Feb.-March, 
Washington, Pa. 


Byron J. Clark party—March 1-30, White 
Cloud, Kans. 

Coyle and Fisher—March, Galveston, Texas; 
April, Coleman, Tex., and Austin, Tex.; May, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


D. M. Conn—Feb, 27, Volant, Pa.; March 19, EB. 
Liverpool, O.; April 9, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Burke Culpepper—March 1, -Puslaski, Tenn.; 
March 15, Harrisburg, Ark.; April 2, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Tenn.; April 16, Van Buren, Ark, 

F. O. Cunningham—March, Ansonia, Conn. 

A. B. Davidson—Feb, 6-March 5, Salisbury, Md. 
E. E. Davidson—Feb. 20. Bridgewater, Mass. 
rte W. Erkine—April 12-30, Grand Haven, 

ich. 

Fenton-Joy party—Feb. 15-March 12, Ran- 
dolph, N. Y.; March 14-April 9, Brockton, N. Y. 
eC ayee Lee Fife party—March-April, Pomona, 

al, 


G. W. Forman—March, Harrisburg, Ore. 


EH, J. Forsythe party—March-April, Lamar, 
Colo.; April-May, Burlington, Ta. 
Franklin-Leonard party—March 2, Bonapart, 


Ta. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. D. George—April, Manson, Ia. 
S. D. Goodale—Feb. 5, La Plato, Mo.; March 
7-April 2, Hardin, Ill, 
W. W. Hall—March-April, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hart and Magann party—April 2, “Er OVa Neuaye 


Thos. Houston—March 3, Coal Center, Pa.; 
March 19, Paterson, N. J, 
Johnson and Fraser—March 1, Manley, Las: 


March 26, Preston, Ont. 
Bob Jones party—April 9, Gloversville, N, Y. 
Oscar Lowry party—Feb. 18-March 12, Mc- 


k, Neb. 
Cor P, Lyonn—March-April, Manteca, Cal.: May, 
Lathrop, Cal. 

Milford H. Lyon kas eee de 20, 
Wash.; May 14, Brockton, Mass. : 

Mr. and Mrs, George Moody—April 2-23, Gales- 


Spokane, 


burg, Ill. 2 
coe R. Naftsger—March, Brookline, Mass.; 
April, St. Paul, Minn. , 

Don W. Nichols—March, Connersville, Ind.; 


April, Rushville, Ind. < 
ML. W. Osborn party—Fef. 2-March 13, Paris, 
Ill.; March 15, Belvidere, Ill.; April 9, Adair, Ta. 
French E. Oliver party—TFeb. 13-April 2, Sioux 
Falls, S. D. 
Sara C. Palmer party—March, Newcastle, Pa.; 
April-May, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
L. K. Peacock—Feb. 13-April 2, Punxsutawney, 


Pa, ; 
A, S. Phelps—Feb. 26-March 26, Eddyville, Ta. 


Ww. A. Pugsley—March, Potsday, N. Y.; April, 
Mexico, N. Y¥.; May, Sennett, N. Y. 
Rayburn and Laraway—Feb. 13-March_ 12, 


Kinsley, Kans.; March 19-April 16, Monroe, Wis.; 
April 23-May 14, Elsworth, Wis. 

Milton S. Rees—March, Detroit, Mich. 

Runyan and Rueckert—Feb. 20-March 
Madison, Neb. 

Chas. Reign Scoville party—Feb. 13-March 26, 
Keokuk, Ia. 

Gypsy Smith, Jr.—March, Troy, N. Y.; April, 
Long Branch, N. J. : 

Geo. T. Stephens 13, Cadillac, 
Mich. 

Henry W. Stough party—March, Tampa, Fla.; 
April 30, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Wm. A. Sunday party—Feb. 20, Baltimore, Md. 

Franklin W. Swift—March 1, Mt. Gilead, O.; 
March 26-April 23, Waynesville, O. 

Owen O. Wiard—March 5, South Bend, Ind.; 
March 28, Platteville, Wis. : 

Willis and Lytle—March 14-April 2, Le Mars, 
I 


a, 

BK. L. Wolslager—Feb. 20-March 12, Asheville, 
N. C.; March 19-April 9, Atlanta, Ga.; April 16- 
May 7, Charlotte, N. C. 


CONFERENCES OR IMPORTANT DATES. 

Congress on Christian Work in Latin America, 
Panama, C. Z., Feb. 10-20, 1916._ 

International Y. M. C. A, Convention, Cleve- 
land, O., May 12-16, 1916. 

Laymen’s Missionary Conventions in March: 

Little Rock Ark.—1-3. 

San Diego, Cal.—1-3. 

Columbus, O.—1-3. 

El Paso, Tex.—5-8. 

Oklahoma City. Okla.—5-8. 

Ft. Worth, Texas.—8-10. 

Pittsfield, Mass.—12-15. 

Worcester, Mass.—15-17. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—19-22, 

Scranton, Pa.—22-24, 

Binghamton, N. Y.—26-29. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—29-31,. 

New York City—April 8-12. 

Brooklyn, N, Y.—April 12-14. 


12, 


party—Feb. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FROM RECENT EVENTS 
PAUL GILBERT 3 


Unsurpassable Bravery. (444) 
2eCor, 1210202) Tim) 127° Dan, 3218. 

“The doors of Afghanistan,” says Campbell 
White, “are still closed to the gospel, but they 
once were opened for a moment. Dr. Pennell 
tells of Abdul Karim, a baptized Christian, who 
ventured alone into Afghanistan with the mes- 
sage. He was dragged to Kabul as a prisoner, 
laden with chains, dismissed with a soldier 
guard to go back to India, was waylaid on the 
road and told: ‘You shall revoke your belief; 
you shall say with your own lips, “Mohammed 
is God’s Apostle.”” “I will never say it,’ he 
answered. They cut off his right hand. He 
repeated, “I will never say it,” and they cut off 
his left hand; and then, while he still witnessed 
they pulled out his tongue, and he still tried to 
Sa “Jesus Christ, my Lord!” Then he 

ed.” 


For the Next Fellow. (445) 
Gal. 5:14; Deut. 19:14; Matt. 7:12. 
They have a strange custom over in a certain 
part of Africa of asking every chief his “losako” 
—a sort of life proverb or motto. When I met 
an old chief, he said, of course, in his native 
tongue: “Are you there?” “Yes, I am here,” 
I said. “Tell your proverb,” he said. So I gave 
him this, through the missionary’s interpreta- 
tion: ‘Love the Lord with all thy heart.” I 
then asked him for his proverb, and he said 
something to me in the native tongue, which, of 
course, I couldn’t understand. It was so brief, 
however, that I was interested, and I inquired 
of the missionary: “What is his ‘losako??” “It 
is a wonderful one. You will never forget it,” 
he replied. ‘The old man said to you: ‘When 
you pass through the jungle, be very careful 
to break a twig, that the next man can find the 
way.’—Corey. 


Non-essentials. 
Luke 10:42; Heb. 6:1; Acts 19:4. 
A class in art was receiving instructions in 
painting from nature. Criticising the work of 
one of the pupils the teacher said: “If you 
spend so much time painting the shingles on 
yonder unimportant barn you will not be able 
to portray the glories of the gorgeous, fast- 
disappearing sunset.” Much of our time is very 
often devoted to trifles at the expense of the 
really great things. Every task that is worth 
while has a dominant element that challenges 
our best efforts. He is a genius who early dis- 
covers it. 


(447) 


; NEEDED—AN INVENTION. 
A Hitch that Will Enable Christians to Pull 
Together. 

In the great wheat fields of Eastern Washing- 
ton, the harvesting is done almost entirely with 
combined harvesters which cut and thrash the 
grain in one operation, dropping off the sacks 
filled with wheat as the machine moves along 
through the field. In this way, from twenty to 
forty acres of grain are harvested in a day. 

An interesting thing about the harvester is 
the team of horses or mules which draws it. 
From twenty-seven to thirty-three horses are 
required. It is a remarkable sight to see one 


of these great teams crawl steadily and surely 
up and over the steep hills where no engine 
could possibly go. The reason so many horses 
can be successfully worked in one team, and 
driven by one driver, is that a special “hitch” 
is used. This “hitch” is an arrangement of 
levers and chains by which the horses pull the 
machine, so adjusted that each horse must pull 
exactly the same amount as every other horse. 
An old driver says, “I can work anything with 
four legs on the harvester.” When the leaders 
start to move, the traces tighten on every har- 
ness and, if any horse refuses to start and pull, 
he is dragged—that’s all. Few horses with 
four legs like to be dragged. 


The harvesters were in use before the “hitch” 
was invented. In those days each horse in the 
team pulled as much as he wanted to, or as much 
as a busy cursing driver could make him pull. 
As a result, when the harvester pulled out of 
a finished field, it usually left one or two dead 
horses—always the ones that had been spirited 
and ambitious, and had done more than their 
share. 


The application of this illustration to the 
world’s work and to church work, is evident. 
How many a pastor sees a few of his helpers 
doing all the pulling, while others pretend to 
pull but do not pull at all! Why can’t some one 
invent a “hitch” for all the workers in the king- 
dom?—C. S. Scott, Rochester, N. Y. 


Just a Little Worm. 


Rev. 2:45 Rev. 22205) Jas. 326. 

At a recent great apple show in the north- 
west the grand prize was eagerly sought after 
by the numerous competing states represented 
in the contest. Gradually state after state was 
eliminated until the contest lay between Ore- 
gon and Washington. “Friday,” a newspaper 
reported, “it was a tie; Saturday Oregon was 
in the lead with a rating of 99 per cent perfect. 
On Saturday a box of apples was taken at ran- 
dom from each of the two states and the con- 
tents carefully examined. Oregon had all but 
won when the judge picked up the last Oregon 
apple, turned it carefully over and discovered 
that the bloom end was a shade dark. He ad- 
justed his magnifying glass, then slowly halved 
the apple, and up peeked the head of a tiny 
worm.” 

Some Oregon orchardist had neglected to 
thoroughly spray his trees—perhaps only one 
tree, or one branch, and it cost the state the 
grand prize. 


(448) 


Conscience. (449) 
John 8:9; Prov. 28:1; Matt. 14:1, 2. 

That “still small voice” of the Almighty 
within our breast endeavors so ardently to re- 
strain us from sin, and after we have sinned to 
shame to repentance. A former Elgin young 
man recently stole $17,000 from a western post- 
office where he was employed. So furiously did 
his conscience lash him that he never even had 
the courage to count the money. When he 
wished to take some of it out from its hiding 
place in an old trunk he would thrust in his 
hand quite blindly and pull out several bills. 
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Commenting on his conviction which followed 
his apprehension in July, a newspaper said: 
“His punishment did not begin when he was 
sentenced to serve a sentence in the federal 
prison. It began at the time he sneaked into 
the postoffice and took the money from the safe. 
Perhaps it began even before that, when he was 
carrying the combination to the safe and be- 
ginning to consider the possibility of getting 
away with the money.” All the time God was 
warning him through a voice that must have 
sounded to him like a fire-bell clanging at the 
dead of night. 


“Mixin’ Helps.” 
Rom. 1:14; Luke 7:34; Matt. 11:19. 
The wise man adds to his own experience 
what he learns from the experiences of others, 
and he may often get wisdom from companion- 
ships where he least looks for it. 


Robert C. Ogden told at a Southern conven- 
tion the story of a colloquy between a college 
president and a native in the Kentucky moun- 
tains: 


The Native.—I suppose we uns knows some 
things you uns don’t know. 


The College President.—Undoubtedly. 


The Native—And you uns knows some things 
that we uns don’t. 

The College President.—Probably. 

The Native.—Well, mixin’ helps folks; don’t 
it? 

The Kentuckian had discovered for himself 
Dr. Jowett’s philosophy of life: “As a man 
grows older he mixes more and more with 
others.” There is no man living who does not 
know some things better than I know them, 
and he can teach them to me if he is willing to 
teach and JI am willing to learn.—Outlook. 


(450) 


Insuring a Prayerful Spirit. 
1 Cor. 18:1; 1 Pet. 4:8; Heb. 6:10. : 
Dr. Cleland B. McAfee at the recent Lay- 
men’s Missionary Convention in Chicago related 
this incident: 


An elder in a certain church, one intensely 
cold morning, was missed from his customary 
seat at family prayers. Wondering where he 
was the family began to search for him when 
he suddenly burst into the room red-cheeked 
and blowing with the cold and a brisk run. 

“Where on earth have you been?” he was 
asked. Somewhat shamefacedly the old man re- 
plied, “Well, you see, on such a cold morning 
as this I think I could pray better if my check 


He the charity organization was in the mail- 
OXaus 


The old elder’s philosophy is worth trying. 


(451) 


The Better Way. (452) 
1 Cor. 16:12; 2 Cor. 9:7; John 2:16. 

Even the Catholic priest has discovered that 
there is a better way of raising funds for re- 
ligious purposes than by the method that the 
sainted Dr. A. J. Gordon designated as “the 
cooking-stove apostacy”—concerts, ice-cream 

social, chicken-pie suppers, bazars, etc. 
The Rev. Reiter, of New Orleans, pastor of 
St. Cecelia’s Catholic Church, in declining the 
offer of members of his congregation to assist 


in the building of a church through the pro- 
ceeds of a lawn party said: 

“Churches should not be built with money 
derived from questionable pleasures. The Lord 
prefers to have his children give their money 
freely. My church will not be built from the 
proceeds of candy rafiles, grab bags, wheels of 
fortune and other forms of gambling. Neither 
does the Lord wish his temple to be built from 
the proceeds of dances and other entertain- 
ments. The church sets a mighty bad ex- 
ample when it profits from gambling and en- 
tertainments.” 


Stopping the Machinery. (453) 


Matt. 13:58; Eph. 4:30; Psa. 4:4. 

Some time ago I was taken through a large 
factory where there were hundreds of looms at 
work in the spinning of very fine linen thread: 
* * * The manager of the mill said to me, “So 
delicate is this machinery that if a single 
thread out of the whole thirty thousand which 
at this moment are weaving. should break, all 
of these looms would stop instantly.” * * * He 
stepped up to one of the machines and broke a 
single thread, and instantly every loom stopped, 
and remained stationary until the thread was 
rejoined. Then they went on automatically. 


That mechanical wonder can be used as an 
illustration of “that which is spiritual.” It is 
through one sin, one disobedience, one de- 
parture from the clearly seen pathway of the 
will and the fear of God that I lose the ministry 
of the Spirit, and not until that thread is re- 
joined, is it that— automatically, if I dare use 
the term—the ministry of the Spirit in his il- 
lumination, in his refinement, in his satisfying 
of my heart and mind, and in his reinforcing 
of my efforts, is continued.—J. Stuart Holden. 


Soul-Suicide. (454) 
Bx. 21:17: Psa. 06215: 

A man belonging to the church of which a 
very prominent minister is pastor came to the 
latter one day and made this infamous request: 
“Pastor, I want to get married, but my old 
mother is quite feeble and would be in the way. 
Won’t you help me get her placed in the county 
poor house?” 

The gentleman whom I heard relate the in- 
cident declared that the man then and there 
committed soul-suicide. One would wonder if 
he hadn’t gotten rid of his soul long before that 
—if he had one. 


American Environment. (435) 
2 Pet. 2:19; Matt. 7:18. 

Dr. Allan Stockdale says: “The immigrant is 
less criminal than the native American, but 
the child of the immigrant is more criminal 
than the American.” One needs only to think 
of the character of the governments of most of 
our great American cities to realize why this 
is true. 


STILL DOUBTFUL. 
Bashful Youth—I want a present for a young 
lady. 
Saleswoman—Sister or fiancee? 
Bashful Youth—Well—er—she hasn’t said 
which she would be yet.—Judge. oe 
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THE BIBLE IN THE WORLD 


An Investment. (456) 
Kecl. 11:1. 

A Sunday School teacher gave each of his 
boys a dime to invest for missions, the proceeds 
to be brought to Sunday School after a cer- 
tain number of weeks. One boy was absent. 
After Sunday School the teacher asked if any- 
one knew where John Smith lived and would 
take a dime to him. None of the boys living 
near him, a little girl in the next class said, “I 
know where John Smith lives. Tl take the 
dime to him.” So the teacher gave her the 
dime. 

The next morning a rich manufacturer was 
at his desk looking over Monday’s mail, when a 
little girl came in and said, “Mr. Smith, here 
is a dime that the Sunday School teacher sent 
you to invest in missions. You are to bring the 
money to church on Haster.” As he began to 
ask some questions about the matter, a man 
came in on business and the little girl slipped 
out and went on to school. 

A few weeks later an accident occurred at 
the factory and one man was fatally injured. 
Mr. Smith hurried to the hospital and asked 
the man about his family. The dying man said 
he had only a son who was in Italy. “Will you,” 
he whispered, “‘send him an Italian New Testa- 
ment? They cannot get them there.” Mr. 
Smith readily promised and a few hours later 
purchased an Italian New Testament which he 
sent to the son in Italy with a letter telling of 
his father’s death. 

As he bought the Testament he remembered 
the little girl and her dime to be invested. 
Thinking about it all he decided he could take 
more of an interest in his employes, which as 
the years went by, he did. 

Some eight or nine years later, after he had 
engaged a new stenographer, she told him she 
was the little girl who had made such a funny 
blunder bringing him a dime to invest. They 
laughed together over it and he told her of his 
sending a New Testament to Italy and wond- 
ered if that was his investment of the dime. 

Not long afterward a young man came into 
the office asking for Mr. Smith. He said, “My 
father met with a fatal accident here some 
years ago, and with the news of his death you 
sent me an Italian Testament. It was the 
means of leading me to Christ. I came to this 
country but I am about to return to Italy to the 
army. Most of the Italian soldiers never saw 
a Bible. I thought you might be interested in 
knowing that I am taking a dozen with me to 
give out.” 

The manufacturer shook hands with the 
young man and asked him to be seated. Then 
turning to the stenographer he said, “That dime 
was invested. We will re-invest the profits.” 
He then dictated an order for five hundred 
Italian Testaments for the young man to take 
with him for the Italian soldiers—Condensed 
from article by W. H. Morse, in The United 
Presbyterian. 


In Paraguay. (457) 

Paraguayan traders, when an Indian came 
to town with his trophies from his traps in the 
_ woods, got him drunk and then stole all his 
treasures and whipped him out of town. After 


the missionaries had settled among the Indians, 
they were able to take skins and feathers to 
the nearest trading point, and bring back what — 
was to the Indians an astoundingly rich return 
for the property. This was all that was neces- 
sary to secure the lasting friendship of all the 
tribes throughout the chaco, and the religious 
work of the missionaries was unhindered after 
that, although the Indians still continued to in- 
sist that the missionaries were not Christians, 
for Christians to them signified the kind of 
white people who lived in Paraguay. The mis- 
sionaries therefore were given a different name 
—a native word signifying “the men who go by 
the measure of the book,” a tribute to the 
prominence which the Bible had in all their 
teaching.—Continent. 
* * * 
In the Canal Zone. (458) 
Six millions of souls here are submerged in 
the paralyzing miasma of Rome’s noxious per- 
versions—a Christianity without a Bible, a 
cross without a living Christ, a soul the prop- 
erty of a slave-holding system more tyrannical, 
more mercenary and merciless than any known 
traffic in human flesh and blood. The Bible 
Society has led a forlorn hope for a quarter of 
a century, together with a handful of devoted 
missionaries and colporteurs, who have labored, 
suffered, died. The Neglected Continent of 
South America has probably no more neglected 
spots than those republics now suddenly 
brought so near to this new Panama highway. 
It may take long to overcome the results of 
this neglect. 


In Callao the priests were very active, and 
demanded from the prefect that he should stop 
all evangelical labor. This officer, however, 
answered, “To put a hindrance in the way of 
so good and moralizing a work, I would have to 
be a savage, which I am not, and therefore will 
not hinder that work.” 

A few days ago one of the Zone police came 
into my office and said: “Have you got any of 
those Proverbs in Spanish like the one-you gave 
me in English?” I told him I had. He said: “J 
have stopped several families from fighting 
with the one you gave me in English, and I 
want one now in Spanish to use for the same 
purpose.” ow 

Two Bible colporteurs came to a city in the 
interior, and a Jesuit set the people against 
them. Had the civil authorities not interfered, 
they would soon have been killed. The priest, 
seeing his plan had failed, entered into the 
restaurant where the men had taken refuge. 
There he spied a big bowl of corn mush, which 
he quickly dumped over the head of one of the 


colporteurs. ‘ : 


In Peru. (459) 

In Peru a short time ago in a village of the 
interior a priest burned alive a poor woman 
who was suspected of being a witch. The 
Bishop of Puno brought bound the teacher of 
an Indian school and some others, beating them 
all the way from Chuito to Puno, where they 
were thrown into a dirty prison, for the only 
crime of teaching the Indians to read and write 
and of preaching to them to gospel. Yet the 
result of accepting the gospel is the abolition 
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of the bad habit of chewing coca, giving up 
their drunkenness and their idolatry.—Bible 
Society Record. 
A Test Between the Lord and Pele. (460) 

1 Kings 18:24. 

The native people of the Hawaiian Islands 
had a dread goddess whom they called Pele. 
She dwelt in the fiery part of the volcano 
Kilauea, and her power was great and ter- 
rible. The Princess Kapiolani arranged a 
test, that she might prove to her people that 
Pele was powerless. She made a pilgrimage of 
a hundred miles, most of the way on foot, to the 
great crater, where she was met by a mission- 
ary who had walked barefoot, for he had no 
shoes, from Hilo, twenty-five miles away. The 
two then descended from the rim to the “black 
rock.” There they were in full view of about 
eighty watching natives, and Kapiolani said to 
them: “The Lord is my God. He kindles these 
fires. I fear not Pele. If I perish from the 
anger of Pele, you may fear the power of Pele. 
If I do not perish, all the gods of Hawaii are 
vain.” The terrible people expected to see the 
fire leap upon her for thus defying their god- 
dess, but she stood calmly there, sang a hymn 
of praise, and then returned unharmed to them. 
Her test did much to convince the Hawaiians 
that their gods were vain, and that “the Lord 
He is God,” even as Elijah’s test convinced the 
people of Israel.—Australian S. S. Teacher. 


One Result of Mission Schools. 

Heel. Lisi. 
An Australian soldier, who had been in the 
cafes and drink shops of Alexandria, was 


(461) 


Mr, C~—-- was retired from active service on the New York Central 
Lines, September 1,191.4, upon the attainment of seventy years of age and 
alter continuous service of slightly over forty-one years. During all that time 
he never had an accident. = 


President A. H. Smith, of the New York Ceotral, in accepting the 
Harriman Gold Medals carned by. his company for its remarkable record, in 
that during the past four years there has not been a single passenger fatality 
in a train accident, although in that time the number of passengers actually 
carried on jts trains equalled twice the population of the United States, said - 
concerning Mr, C———: 


“The award to the individual is in recognition of individual effort, and i 
fortunately has gone to a man’ who has conserved his life in the service as a 
locomotive engineer to his seventicth yeay, having followed that oscapation 
over forty years without a blemish on his record, and during the latter part. 
of his life, for a period of sixteen years, having operated our ‘Empire State 
Express) one ofthe fastest trains in the world. This is the ‘kind of service we 
need in the individual throughout the ranks to get perfect safety.” 

Mr, C———’s average annual salary during the ten years prior to his re- 
tirement was $1,873. He now receives an annual peusion of $769, 


ALL HONOR TO THE MAN AT THE THROTTLE 


sauntering down the street when he was laid 
hold of by two gay and profligate women, one 
on each arm. Each was coaxing him. At that 
moment a bright Egyptian lad was coming from 
the opposite direction, and the soldier in an 
offhand way called out to him, “Boy, which one 
shall I go with?’ The lad stopped a moment 
and then, looking straight up into his face, re- 
plied in clear, simple English, “What would 
Jesus do?” The soldier was so taken aback 
and so deeply touched that he flung himself 
loose, and running down the street, disappeared 
from view. 

The British officer who noticed the affair 
stepped up and asked the lad where he had 
learned English, and was told that the boy was 


a pupil in the American Mission School in 
Alexandria. 
A Sure Reward. (462) 


Prov. 11:18. 

Urban V. Sillaway was a drunken barber in 
Grand Rapids sixteen years ago. Rescued in 
Mel Trotter’s Mission, he became right-hand 
man there and, a few years later, went to Mil- 
waukee as superintendent of the Rescue Mis- 
sion in that city. 

At his fifteenth “spiritual anniversary” last 
May, as he rose to open the meeting on a plat- 
form filled with beautiful flowers sent by 
friends, a messenger came down the aisle with 
another box of roses; and as he lifted them out 
he turned to the ragged, unkempt men in the 
audience and said, “The flowers weren’t coming 
my way fifteen years ago, boys.” It was a tell- 
ing point! 


| Mr. H-——- has been in the ministry over fifty-two years, and was in 
active service over forty-four years. For forty years he served one charge of 
four country churches. During that time, in the pursuit of his labors for 
Christ and the Church, he traveled fifty thousand miles on horse-back, Te- 
” gardless of the summer's heat or winter's icy blast, ever pressing valiantly 
forward at the call of the Gospel. Noy does this include pastoral yis&s and 
errands of mercy, earnestly striving to bring comfort and courage to those in : 
affliction, ad f Tale 
During those fifty years, this man of God led to the Lord Jesus Christ 
about filty immortal souls every year. During that same period of time, he — 
was the means of leading fifteen young men into the gospel ministry, Thus 
sah guided into the safe harbor of Christ's redeeming love many precious 
souls. i : 


Mr. H*— retired from active service at the ripe age of eighty, Two 

years later, bis hfe-long companion and helpmate svas taken from him. Today, 

at eighty-fiye years of age, he is awaiting God's call to the faithful servant. . 
oo Uhe average annual salary of this faithful servant of God during his > 

entire ministry, covering many years of fruitful service, was $200. The largest 

“pension that the Church is asked to provide for het disabled ministers is $500 

per year. At present, the average is less than $300 per year, s ¢ 


_ ALL HONOR TO THE VETERAN OF THE, CROSS! 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE STRENUOUS LIFE 
[REV. T. M. FOTHERGILL, Ph. D. 


Cultivating Courage. (464) 


Psalm 27:14; Acts 20:24. 


Some people are naturally fearless, others 
are born cowards. But courage can be de- 
veloped. Ex-president Roosevelt says, “When 
a boy I read a passage in one of Marryat’s 
books which deeply impressed me. The cap- 
tain of a British man-of-war is telling the hero 
how to accquire fearlessness. He says that at 
the outset almost every man is frightened 
when he goes into action, but the man must 
keeps a grip on himself and act just as if he 
were not frightened.” After this is kept up long 
enough, it changes from pretense to reality, and 
the man does in very fact become fearless by 
sheer dint of practising fearlessness when he 
does not feel it. “This,” says Roosevelt, “was 
the theory on which I went. There were all 
kinds of things of which I was afraid at first, 
ranging from grizzly bears to ‘mean’ horses and 
gun-fighters; but by acting as if I were not 
afraid I gradually ceased to be afraid. Most 
men can have the same experience if they 
choose. They will first learn to bear them- 
selves well in trials which they anticipate, and 
which they school themselves in advance to 
meet. After a while the habit will grow on 
them, and they. will behave well in sudden and 
unexpected emergencies which come upon them 
unawares.” 

In meeting moral difficulties and spiritual 
foes, we have an additional help in the fact that 
we can always look to the Captain of our sal- 
vation for help and inspiration. 


A Public Life Must Be Clean and 
Courageous. 
2 Sam. 12:7. 

Needless to say these two qualities are not 
always combined. Many are good men, but 
lack courage to fight evil. We often see a man 
of clean life, nerveless so far as fighting wrong 
is concerned. Roosevelt said, “No man can lead 
a public career really worth leading, no man 
can act with rugged independence in serious 
crises, nor strike at great abuses, nor afford to 
make powerful and unscrupulous foes, if he is 
himself vulnerable in his private character. 
Nor will clean conduct by itself enable a man 
to render good service. I have always been 
fond of Josh Billing’s remark, ‘It is much easier 
to be a harmless dove than a wise serpent.’ 
There are plenty of decent legislators; but the 
blamelessness and the fighting edge are not al- 
ways combined. One must be clean of life, so 
that he can laugh when his public or his private 
record is searched, and yet, being clean of life 
will not avail him if he is either foolish or 
timid. Let him remember that the unforgivable 
crime is soft hitting. Do not hit at all if it 
can be avoided; but never hit softly.” 


(465) 


Do Your Best Work Now. (466) 
John 4:34; Matt. 25:13. 

“At one time,” says Roosevelt, “I began to 
believe that I had a future before me, and that 
it behooved me to be very far-sighted, and scan 
each action carefully with a view to its possible 
effect on that future. This speedily made me 


useless to the public and an object of aversion 
to myself. I then made up my mind not to 
think of the future at all, but to proceed on the 
assumption that each office I held would be the 
last I ever should hold, and to confine myself 
to trying to do my work as well as possible 
while I held that office. I found that for me 
this was the only way in which I could either 
enjoy myself or render good service to the 
country, and I never deviated from this idea.” 


The Best Men for the Most Dangerous 
Service. (467) 
NCUS MO eos Gime diets 

Speaking of the Cuban war, and his Rough 
Riders, Roosevelt declared, “The men I cared 
most for in the regiment were the men who 
did the best work; and therefore my liking for 
them was obliged to take the shape of exposing 
them to most fatigue and hardship, of demand- 
ing from them the greatest service and of mak- 
ing them incur the greatest risk. Once I kept 
Greenway and Goodrich at work for forty-eight 
hours without sleep and with very little food, 
fighting and digging trenches. I freely sent the 
men for whom I cared most, where death might 
smite them, as it did the two best officers in my 
regiment, Allyn Capron and Bucky O’Neil. My 
men would not have respected me, had I acted 
otherwise. Their creed was my creed. The 
life, even of the most useful men, of the best 
citizens, is not to be hoarded if there be need 
to spend it. I felt and feel this about 
others; and of course about myself.” - 

And does not the Captain of our salvation de- 
mand the same thing of us? Are we thinking of 
soft places and fat salaries? He, who, to save 
us, gave himself up to the death of the cross, 
will likewise demand of us strenuous and diffi- 
cult service, service that costs something, and 
involves risks. God has had such men, like 
Joseph, Daniel, Paul and others. He has such 
men today calling us to hard and perilous tasks, 
a sign of the Father’s appreciation of us. 

Idealism and Efficiency. (468) 
Matt. 25:21, 45. 

“My desire,” says Roosevelt, “was to achieve 
results, not merely to issue manifestoes of vir- 
tue.” This was spoken in reference to his work 
as governor of New York and to reforms he 
originated. “It is very easy,” he continues, “to 
be efficient if the efficiency is based on unscrup- 
ulousness, and it is still easier to be virtuous if 
one is content with the purely negative virtue 
which consists in not doing anything wrong but 
being wholly unable to accomplish anything 
positive for good.” The distinction here made 
it is well to keep in mind. Are not most of our 
virtues of a negative character? Some people 
never do much harm, nor on the other hand do 
they ever do much good. Deeds, strong, vig- 
orous, mighty, should be performed by Chris- 
tians if we ever hope to receive the Master’s 
“Well done,” at last. 


Integrity of International Dealings. (469) 
Diplomacy among nations has been reduced 
to a fine art. A diplomat was formerly sup- 
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posed to be capable of infinite intrigues, and 
incapable of straightforward dealings. In op- 
position to this is the plain and frank policy of 
the United States in relationship with other na- 
tions. “During the seven years and a half that 
I was President,” said Roosevelt, “this nation 
behaved in international matters toward all 
other nations precisely as an honorable man be- 
haves to his fellowmen. We made no promise 
which we could not and would not keep. We 
made no threat which we did not carry out. 
We never failed to assert our rights in the face 
of the strong, and we never failed to treat both 
strong and weak with courtesy and _ justice. 
Against the weak, when they misbehaved, we 
were slower to assert our rights than we were 
against the strong.” It is safe to say that if 
this plain and straightforward dealing had been 
adopted by nations, fewer wars would have oc- 
curred in the world’s history. 


Timeliness. 

Matt. 25:1-12, Heb. 3:13, 15. 
“Nine-tenths of wisdom is to be in time and 
at the right time.” Roosevelt said this in rela- 
tion to military and governmental affairs, but it 
is equally applicable to great crises in indi- 
vidual lives. It is a plain virtue but exceed- 
ingly important. “Today if ye shall hear his 
voice, harden not your hearts.” The whole 
catastrophe of the foolish virgins’ lives hinged 
on the fact that they were not on time. They 

came to the feast but not at the right time. 


(470) 


Peace and Righteousness. (471) 
: Rom. 12:18; Isa. 2:4. 

The last chapter of Roosevelt’s life is en- 
titled “The Peace of Righteousness,” suggesting 
that there should not be peace, unless it was 
based on righteousness. He says, “There can 
be no nobler cause for which to work than the 
peace of righteousness. High honor is due those 
serene and lofty souls who with high idealism, 
tempered by sane facing of the actual facts of 
life, have striven to bring nearer the day when 
armed strife between nation and nation, class 
and class, man and man, shall end throughout 
the world. Because all this is true, it is also 
true that there are no men more ignoble or 
more foolish than those who exalt unrighteous 
peace as better than righteous war.’ True 
progress had been made in international peace 
and justice among the great civilized nations, 
but there is little development in international 
tribunals of justice, and no development what- 
ever of any international police power. The 
peace at any price party, receives little con- 
sideration at the Colonel’s hands, for he holds 
that, so long as there is wrong and injustice, 
there should be no peace, for peace ought to be 
broad-based upon righteousness. It is such a 
peace which our Lord Jesus will bring. He will 
bring it to the individual soul, according to 
Rom. 3:25, 26, and he will bring it to the na- 
tions if they will but listen and obey. Isa. 2:4. 


GLEANINGS 


Books of the Bible. 

The great Jehovah speaks to us 
In Genesis and Exodus; 
Leviticus and Numbers see, 
Followed by Deuteronomy. 
Joshua and Judges sway the land; 
Ruth gleans a sheaf with trembling hand. 
Samuel and numerous Kings appear, 
Whose Chronicles we wondering hear. 
Ezra and Nehemiah now! 
Next Hsther’s deeds her goodness show. 
Job speaks in sighs, David in Psalms; 
While Proverbs teach to scatter alms. 
Ecclesiastes then comes on, 
And the sweet Song of Solomon. 
Isaiah; Jeremiah then, 
With Lamentations takes his pen. 
Ezekiel and Daniel close 
The greater prophets’ hopes and woes. 
Hosea, Joel, next, and Amos 
Begin the lesser prophets famous. 
Obadiah, Jonah, Micah come, 
Nahum ahd Habakkuk find room. 
Zephaniah to Haggai calls; : 
Rapt Zechariah builds the walls, 
While Malachi, with garments rent, 
Concludes the Ancient Testament. 

—The Christian Herald. 


Couldn’t Go to War. (473) 

The joy of life here or hereafter is that life 
means power to act. When the irresistible bar- 
riers of our still frozen sea cut us off from the 
outside world, the idea of isolation never once 
occurred to us. For work, work, in a place 
where many need you, affords a joy that no 
barriers can hamper. But now and again, news 


(472) leaking through from a world which we could 


no longer reach, has sounded like a S. O. 8. 
signal, which vessels in distress fling out from 
their wireless when they are in need of‘ help. It 
has been hard to hear of heroic opportunities 
heroically seized and still to plod on content- 
edly in our small sphere. This has been the 
dominant emotion, struggling with the faith 
which tries to satisfy one with the daily task. 
Yet, surely in the small circle, the carpenter’s 
entourage, the village opportunities, the Mas- 
ter of men must sometimes have shared that 
emotion. To think that he did so, helps one to 
bear it—wWilfred T. Grenfell, M. D., in the 
Christian Herald. 


Exploring Our Friends. (474) 

The other day I found an exquisite clump of 
sweet violets hiding in the very heart of a bed 
of nettles! And I think this discovery gave me 
more pleasure than those I found in the protec- 
tive company of the harmless ivy! That is what 
Froude tells us he found in Thomas Carlyle. 
That is what we should find in one another, if 
only we had eager, patient, and love-washed 
eyes. Human life is not all nettles; to affirm it 
is the perverted judgment of the cynic; they 
who have.a passion for God will find the God- 
like everywhere; they will find the violets of 
moral loveliness even in the midst of the 
noisome waste. And when they have found 
them their fellow searchers shall hear an ex- 
ultant shout, and they shall come together, and 
in the gracious discovery there shall be a com- 
mon “rejoicing in the truth.” My brethren, a 
taste for God will make us experts in the dis- 
covery of the lovely. “He, the Spirit of Truth 
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* * * shall guide you into all truth.’—J. H. 
Jowett, D. D. 


Beckoning the Dead. (475) 
On the rugged coast of Washington by the 
Copalis sands (writes a friend to The Youth’s 
Companion) there is a tower from which the 
Indians watch for sea otter. They are very 
eager after that game, for the hide of one of 
those creatures is worth all the way from $500 
to $2,000. Two young Indians were watching 
one day, when they saw a sea otter off in the 
surf. Two shots from their rifles killed the 
otter, and then they rushed down to their 
surfboat. The sea was heavy, and when they 
were out some distance from the shore their 
boat broke in two over a comber, and the men 
were thrown into the sea. One of the Indians 
drifted ashore on a piece of wreckage. The 
other, although a splendid swimmer, was 
drowned. The news soon spread to the reser- 
vation, and the Indians from far and near 
came to the beach and stood on the sands, 
silently beckoning to the sea to give up its dead. 
It was a solemn, impressive sight—the stal- 
wart, rugged, copper-colored men and women 
standing at the verge of the sea foam asking 
the sea by the motion of their hands to send 
the body ashore. For three days they waited 
and beckoned, and then a dark object was 
seen drifting into shallow water. Sometimes 
it was buried completely from view by the 
heavy surf; then it was seen again a little 
nearer, and so the body of the dead Indian 
came ashore at the call of his tribesmen. 


Moody’s Tact. (476) 
I heard of a case one day in which the rare 
tact and wisdom of Mr. Moody were conspicu- 
ous. He met a man in the inquiry room with 
the question, “Are you a Christian?” The man 
replied, “I am a practical Christian.” “Ah!” 
said Mr. Moody, “a practical Christian. When 
were you converted?” “I never was converted. 
I don’t believe in such stuff.” “But the Bible 
says you must be born again,” replied Mr. 
Moody. “I don’t know anything about that. I 
don’t believe the Bible.” ‘Don’t believe the 
Bible, and yet call yourself a practical Chris- 
tian?” said Mr. Moody. “Do you believe Web- 
ster’s dictionary?’ “Yes,” said the man, “I be- 
lieve in Webster’s dictionary.” ‘Well, Webster 
says that a man who don’t believe the Bible is 
an infidel. You had better call yourself by your 
right name,” said Mr. Moody, and left him. 


Transposed. (477) 

A mail order whisky circular advertises its 
wares as “a bully builder of brain and brawn.” 
The Seneca Tribune thinks the line should 
read, “A brawny builder of bullies and bums.” 


Doubtful. (478) 
- A lady of Somerset bewailed the loss of a 
somewhat ill-bred but extremely wealthy neigh- 
bor who had been very liberal in his help to her 
country charities. “Mr. Smithers is dead,” said 
she. “He was so good and kind, and helpful 
to me in all sorts of ways. He was so vulgar, 
poor, dear fellow, we could not know him in 
London, but we shall meet in heaven.” 


Victor Hugo’s Description of Waterloo. (479) 


The rout behind the Guard was melancholy. 
The army yielded suddenly on all sides at once. 
* * * The cry “treachery” was followed by a cry 
of “save yourselves who can!” Any army which 
is disbanding is like a thaw. All yields, splits, 
cracks, floats, rolls, falls, jostles, hastens, is 
precipitated. The disintegration is unprec- 
edented. * * * Men are crushed, trampled down, 
others walk over the dead and the living. Arms 
are lost. A dizzy multitude fills the roads, the 
paths, the bridges, the plains, the hills, the val- 
leys, the woods, encumbered by the invasion of 
40,000 men. Shouts, despair, knapsacks and 
guns flung among the rye, passages forced at 
the point of the sword, no more comrades, no 
more officers, no more generals, an inexpres- 
sible terror. Zieten putting France to the 
sword at leisure. Lions converted into goats. 
Such was the flight. * * * Alas! and who, then, 
was fleeing in that manner? The Grand Army. 

This vertigo, this terror, this downfall into 
ruin of the loftiest bravery which ever astound- 
ed history—is that causeless? No. The shadow 
of a mighty right hand is cast over Waterloo. 
It is the day of destiny. The force which 
is mightier than man produced the day. 
Hence the terrified wrinkle on those brows; 
hence all those great souls surrendering their 
swords. Those who had conquered Hurope 
have fallen prone on the earth, with nothing 
left to say nor to do, feeling the present shadow 
of a terrible presence. Hoe erat in fatis. That 
day the perspective of the human race under- 
went a change. Waterloo is the hinge of the 
nineteenth century. The disappearance of the 
great man was necessary to the advent of the 
great century. One, a Being to whom man 
replies not, took the responsibility on himself. 
The panic of heroes can be explained. In the 
battle of Waterloo there is something more 
than a cloud, there is something of the meteor. 
God passed by. 

At nightfall, in a meadow near Genappe, 
Bernard and Bertrand seized by the skirt of his 
coat and detained a man, haggard, pensive, 
sinister, gloomy, who, dragged to that point by 
the current of the rout, had just dismounted, 
had passed the bridle of his horse over his arm, 
and with wild eye was returning alone to 
Waterloo. It was Napoleon, the immense som- 
nambulist of the dream which had crumbled, 
still striving to advance.—Les Miserables. 


A Tribulum. (480) 

In the Smithsonian Institute at Washington 
may be seen an old Roman tribulum. The word 
signifies a threshing-sledge. It was a piece of 
heavy timber, studded with iron, or stone teeth. 
This was dragged by oxen over the grain as 
it lay on the threshing floor so that the envel- 
oping husk was broken and the chaff could 
then be blown away. Such an instrument is 
still used by tribes in Africa. 

Since sorrow, pain, trial, are the means by 
which that which is worthless in life is sep- 
arated from the worthy things of the spirit, and 
the pure grain of character is freed from the 
refuse and chaff, such troubles are called tribu- 
lation, from the old Roman tribulum. This re- 
ligious use of the word was unknown to 
heathen antiquity, according to Trench, and 
belongs exclusively to Christian writers. 
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Creed of a Soldier. (481) 

The Auburn Seminary Review says that the 

striking “Creed of a Soldier,’ which we give 

below, was written by a Confederate soldier out 
of his own experience: 


“He asked for strength that he might achieve; 
he was made weak that he might obey. 


“He asked for health that he might do 
greater things; he was given infirmity that he 
might do better things. 


“He asked for riches that he might be happy; 
he was given poverty that he might be wise. 


“He asked for power that he might have the 
praise of men; he was given weakness that he 
might feel the need of God. 


“He asked for all things that he might enjoy 
life; he was given Life that he might enjoy all 
things. 

“He has received nothing that he asked for; 
all that he hoped for. His prayer is answered. 

“He is most blessed.” 


Best Things. (482) 

The best theology—a pure and beneficent 
life. 

The best philosophy—a contented mind. 

The best law—the Golden Rule. 

The best education—self-knowledge. 

The best statesmanship—self-government. 

The best science—extracting sunshine from a 
cloudy day. 

The best war—the war against one’s weak- 
ness. 

The best music—the laughter of an innocent 
child. 

The best journalism—printing the true and 
beautiful only, on memory’s tablet. 

The best telegraphing—flashing a ray of sun- 
shine into a gloomy heart. 

The best navigation—steering clear of the 
lacerating rocks of personal contention. 

The best engineering—building a bridge of 
faith over the river of death. 


The Parable of the Prodigal Church.  (482a) 
Mrs. M. J. Haggard. 

A certain church had many members, some 
of mature years, and well established, and 
more, who would be considered boys and girls. 
The boys and girls said to the church and 
pastor, “O church, give us the portion of thy 
time, and thy attention—thy worship, thy teach- 
ing of the Word of God, and thy training, which 
falleth to us.” And the church divided unto 
them its help in that they were allowed to come 
to the Bible School for one hour on the Lord’s 
Day, if they would, and the pastor and the 
church tried to believe that they were doing 
their full duty by the boys and girls. 

And not many days after, the pastor and 
church gathered all their interests and ambi- 
tions and took their journey into a far country, 
into a land of indifference and self-satisfaction, 
and there they wasted their precious opportun- 
ity of training the church’s own children. And 
when they had spent the very best of their life, 
and had gained fashion and distinction, but had 
failed to grow, there arose a mighty famine in 
that church, and they began to be in want of 
men and women. And they went and hired 
an evangelist, and a singer, and conducted 


meetings, night after night. And they would 
fain have satisfied themselves with the husks 
of success, and no plan gave unto them any 
real help. 


But when they came to themselves they said: 
“There were many boys and girls who came to 
our Bible School, many who belong to our best 
families, and we perish here for hunger of\them! 
We will arise and go to them, and will say unto 
them, “Boys and girls, we have sinned against 
heaven and in thy sight; we are no more 
worthy to be called thy church; make us as 
one of thy acquaintances.” And they arose and 
came to the children, now grown. But while 
they were yet afar off, the girls and boys saw 
them, and were moved with astonishment and 
instead of running and falling on their necks, 
they drew back and were ill at ease. And the 
church said to them: “Boys and girls, we have 
sinned against heaven and in thy sight; we are 
no more worthy to be called thy church. For- 
give us now, and let us be your friend.” But 
the boys and girls said: “Not so, we wish it 
were possible, but it is too late. There was a 
time when we wanted your friendship, a share 
in your work, and to know things, but you were 
indifferent. We found friendships, and we 
found information, but we got the wrong kind, 
and now, alas, we are wrecked in soul and in 
body, there is no more heart left in us, and 
there is nothing you can do for us. It is too 
late, too late, too late.” 


All the Difference in the World. 
Mark 12:31. 


It has been recently observed that if we our 
selves are set in our ways, it is just “firmness”; 
but when the other fellow is set in his ways, 
we say he is “obstinate.” 


When the other fellow takes his time in doing 
things, he is “dead slow”; when we do the 
same, we are “deliberate.” 


When the other fellow treats people es- 
pecially well, he is “toadying”; when we do 
likewise, it is ‘tact.’ : 

When the other fellow says what he thinks, 
he is “spiteful”; when we do it, we are “frank.” 


When the other fellow spends a lot, he is a 
“spendthrift’’; when we do it, it is because we 
are “generous.” 


When we meet a man who does not like some 
one, we say he is “prejudiced;” in our case, of 
course, it will be that we are “judges of human 
nature.” 


The other fellow’s giving away to a fit of 
temper is regarded as “ugly”; with us it is only 
a case of “nerves.” 

Who can say it isn’t true? That great sec- 
ond commandment of the perfect law, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’— how many 
keep it in this part of its daily field? For if we 
love our neighbors as ourselves, we shall have 
just the same encouraging way of looking at 
his mental make-up and just the same kind ex- 
cuses for his faults and mistakes. 

That is the Christian way to look at the other 
fellow. We must love him as we love ourselves. 
Doing this, we will preach a strong sermon that 
will sway many toward Christianity.—Richard 
Braunstein, in Northwestern Christian Advo- 
cate. 
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THE HOMILETIC YEAR—MARCH : 
G. B. F. HALLOCK, D. D. 


Decision Day 
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Communion Sunday 
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LENTEN EVANGELISM 


In the April number of The Expositor, which 
will be out in good season, we will give material 
connected with Palm Sunday, Good Friday and 
Easter. Waster falls this year on April 23rd, 
much later than usual. In this number we wish 
to put emphasis on Decision Day and Evange- 
lism in general, for which the Lenten Season is 
so admirably adapted. We also give material 
for suggestions in connection with Communion 
Sunday. The sacrament is observed so fre- 
quently that many of our readers have asked 
that we give consideration to needs for Com- 
munion Sunday more often in our pages. 


Almost a Christian. (483) 

“Thou art not far from the kingdom of God.” 
Mark 12:34. 

To the almost-a-Christian: 

I. Describe him. 

1. He may have a considerable knowledge of 
religion. 

2. He may have strong convictions of sin. 

3. He may have a good reputation among 
men. 

4. He may have freedom from many of the 
vices by which he was once enslaved. 

5. He may have a liking for the public and 
private exercises of devotion as forms. 

II. Warn him. 

1. He will not, in his present state, attain 
the blessings of salvation. 

2. If lost, his ruin will be all the greater 
because of his attainments. 

“Not far from” is not “in‘ the kingdom. But 
it is a hopeful condition, a condition of present 
and blessed opportunity. Enter. Enter now. 


“We Bear the Name of Christians.” (484) 

“And the disciples were called Christians 
first in Antioch.” Acts 11:26. 

I. The origin of the name. 

1. If it was imposed by God, it shows that 
he is solicitous to fix the proper aspect in which 
his people are viewed. 

- 9. If it was assumed by the disciples, it 
shows that they regarded Christ as the center 
of their religion. 

3. If it was affixed by the Jews or heathen, 
it shows that the natural mind has no just ap- 
preciation of spiritual excellence. 

II. The import of the name. 

A believer in Christ. 
A lover of Christ. 

An imitator of Christ. 
A servant of Christ. 
An expectant of Christ. 


A Blessed Whosoever. (485) 
“Bor whosoever shall call upon the name of 
the Lord shall be saved.” Rom. 10:13. 
I. The Blessing. 
1. Salvation from guilt. 
2. Salvation from sin. 
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Salvation from misery. 

. The Duty. 

Call on the proper object. 

Call through the proper medium. 

Call by the proper aid. 

Call with the proper dispositions. 
The Person. 

Of whatsoever nation. 

Of whatsoever rank. 

Of whatsoever age or sex. 

Of whatsoever mental ability or culture. 

Of whatsoever moral character. 


_ 
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The Worth of the Soul. (486) 

“For what shall it profit a man, if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his own soul?” 
Mark 8:36. 

The value of the soul. 

Its power and capacities. 

Its immortality. 

The plan of its redemption. 

The conflict it occasions in the universe. 
The loss of the soul. 

Its nature;—the loss, not of being, but of 
holiness, of happiness, of heaven, of hope. 

2. The ways in which it may be incurred;— 
through open infidelity, through gross vice, 
through formal profession, through sheer care- 
lessness. 

III. The impossibility of compensating for 
the loss of the soul by the gain of the world. 

1. The gain is problematical; the loss is un- 
avoidable. 

2. The gain is ideal; the loss is real. 

3. The gain is temporary; the loss is final 
and irretrievable. 
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The Obedience Test. (487) 

“If ye love me, keep my commandments.” 
John 14:14. 

The true test of love to Christ—obedience. 

1. It is the test which the Bible prescribes. 

2. It is the test which reason sanctions. 

3. It is the test to which the renewed heart 
responds. 

4. It is the test which experience ratifies. 

5. It is the test which supersedes all others. 


The Way to Heaven. (488) 
“And an highway shall be there, and a way, 
and it shall be called, The way of holiness; the 
unclean shall not pass over it; but it shall be 
for those; the wayfaring men, though fools, 
shall not err therein. No lion shall be there, 
nor any ravenous beast shall go up thereon, it 
shall not be found there; but the redeemed 
shall walk there. And the ransomed of the 
Lord shall return, and come to Zion with songs, 
and everlasting joy upon their heads; they 
shall obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow and 
sighing shall flee away. Isa. 35:8-10. 
1. The way to heaven is a highway. 
2. The way to heaven is a holy way. 
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3. The way to heaven is a plain way. 
4. The way to heaven is a safe way. 
5. The way to heaven is a happy way. 


The Forgiveness of Sin. (489) 

“Who can forgive sins but God only?” Mark 
2:7. 

1. We cannot forgive our own sins. 

2. No human being can forgive our sins. 

3. God alone can forgive our sins. 

4. God forgives our sins only for Christ’s 
sake. 

5. The agency of Christ in the forgiveness of 
sin proves that he is God. 


God’s Invitation to Test. 

“Prove me now.” Mal. 3:10. 

1. With regard to the pardon of our sin for 
Christ’s sake. 

2. With regard to the purifying influence of 
the Gospel. : 

3. With regard to our guidance to the in- 
vitation of religious truth. 

4. With regard to the supply of our temporal 
wants. 

5. With regard to the happiness of personal 
‘ religion. 

6. With regard to answers to prayer. 
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The Soul’s Desire for God. (491) 
“My soul followeth hard after thee.” Psa. 
63:8. 

I. The state of mind here depicted. 

1. It includes a persuasion that God alone 
is the portion of the soul. 

2. It includes a choice of God as the por- 
tion of our soul. 

3. It includes ardent desires after nearness 
to God. 

4. It includes earnest use of the means 
which have been appointed to bring and to 
keep us near. 

_ II. The reasons why this 
should be cultivated. 

1. It forms a safeguard against temptation. 

2. It supplies a perpetual stimulus to devo- 
tion. 

3. It imports an impulse, constantly recur- 
ring, to do good to our own soul, and the soul 
of others. 

4. It turns every religious service into a 
source of pleasure. 
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God’s Great and Kindly Gift. (492) 
“God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son that whosoever believeth on him 
might not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
John 3:16. h 
The death of an American woman in Europe 
last year brought to her heirs in this country 
an extraordinary collection of jewels and keep- 
sakes, the souvenirs of a long and romantic 
career in two hemispheres. The one object 
which the owner had most prized in her life- 
time was a bracelet of gold, set with emeralds, 
and inclosing the miniature of a member of the 
Austrian royal family, whom she had assisted 
when he was in desperate peril. It had been 
given to her by his family, in appreciation of 
her vain endeavors to save his life at the risk 
of her own. 
This piece of jewelry among others was sub- 
mitted to the most expert valuer in this city, 


the man to whose opinion such firms as Tiffany 
& Co., submit their stones for appraisal. He 
applied his tests for weight, cut, color, etc., to 
the emeralds, balanced the gold against the lit- 
tle brass weights in his scales, considered a 
minute, and then wrote upon the sheet a valua- 
tion, which was so small a fraction of the ex- 
pected figure that the eager customer uttered 
an outcry of dismay. 

In response to protest he checked up his 
work again, but found no errors. The historical 
and personal association attaching to the gift 
was a matter lying outside his realm. That did 
not figure in his estimate.. There were so many 
pennyweights of gold, and so many karats fine- 
ness, at so much per pennyweight. The emer- 
alds weighed so much and were worth so much. 
“They are not first-rate stones, you see,” he 
explained. 

“Not first-rate!” cried the owner. 
that be? They were a royal gift!” 

“Ah, said the gray-haired connoisseur, “I 
have handled many royal gifts and long ago 
learned that kings keep their best for them- 
selves!” 

It is not so with the bounty of our King. The 
dearest of his possessions, his only begotten 
Son, is his free gift. That gift has been tested 
through the ages and still shines without a 
flaw, and with luster undimmed. Surely “not 
as the world giveth, give I unto you.” 


“How can 


God’s Changeless Love. 
John 3:16. 

In a sermon in Mansfield Chapel, Oxford, Dr. 
Selbie told this daring story: “There was a 
young Frenchman who loved a courtesan. This 
woman hated her lover’s mother, and when in 
his passion he offered her any gift in return for 
her love, she answered, ‘Bring me then your 
mother’s bleeding heart.’ And he, in his mad- 
ness, killed his mother, and plucking out her 
heart, hurried by night through the streets, 
carrying it to the cruel woman to whom he had 
given his soul. But as he went he stumbled, 
and fell, and from the bleeding heart came an 
anxious voice, ‘My son, are you hurt?’ Not 
even murder could kill that mother’s love; it 
lived on in the torn heart. And this is the mes- 
sage of the cross. 


(498) 


A Chureh on Fire. ~ (494) 
Orthodoxy does not insure a revival. Many 
a church which has carefully, proudly cher- 
ished its orthodoxy for many a year is as far 
from a revival as the most heterodox church in 
the land. There must be something more than 
an intellectual adherence to scripturally cor- 
rect theology. Remember Sunday’s terse words: 
“A church that is only an evangelical church is 
a church on ice; a church that is evangelistic is 
a church on fire.”—Sunday School Times. 


Revival Means “Life Again.” (495) 

Revival means “life again.” Oh, how God 
longs for it everywhere! He has paid the price 
for it; let us take it from his outstretched 
hands. Let us claim it by the promise made 
us through the prayer of the great apostle: 
“All that we ask, 
All that we ask or think. 
Above all that we ask or think. 
Abundantly above all that we ask or think. 
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Exceedingly abundantly above all that we ask 
or think, 
According to the Power that worketh in us.” 
—Sunday School Times. 


No “If” in God’s Work. (496) 
_ A Korean, says The Quiver, was once asked, 
“Can you do it?” with reference to some church 
work. “We ask questions such as ‘Can you do 
it?? about men’s work, but not about God’s 
work,” was the quiet reply of the man. 


One Star Less. (497) 


“He that hath my word, let him speak my 
word faithfully.” “I ought to have been yours,” 
said a bright, happy girl to Miss Havergal. 
“What do you mean?” was the reply. “When I 
was seeking the Saviour, I put myself in your 
way several times, hoping that you would speak 
to me about this matter, but you did not, and 
another led me to the Saviour.” Miss Havergal 
never forgot that lesson. Let us speak God’s 
word faithfully. Let us not miss our oppor- 
tunities to win souls to Christ.—H. 


Prize Fighter Converted and Preaches. (498) 

Jack Cardiff, Billy Sunday’s big body-guard 
and athletic trainer spoke to hundreds of men 
at noon meetings in department stores and 
manufacturing plants in the Philadelphia cam- 
paign and told them the wonderful story of how 
he gave up prize fighting and vaudeville work 
to join Billy Sunday’s party. Three years ago 
he was converted in Canton, Ohio. He knows 
all about the theater and the ring, and his 
rough, straightforward message reaches the 
hearts of men. At one of the big department 
stores he had closed his appeal to the men this 
way: “My throat is getting tired, boys (I’ve got 
many a crack on it in my day), so we’ll pray.” 
It was a short, crude, earnest prayer. “Bless 
every one here, O God, and bless Mr. Sunday 
and me and my throat,” he concluded. Then he 
stood erect. “Listen to me, boys,’ he called, 
“let me tell you something. Help me and Sun- 
day by standing up for Christ. Rise your hand 
if you will.” 

Almost every hand went up. “Amen,” said 
Cardiff fervently. They crowded about him, 
many with tears in their eyes, and shook his 
hand. “You knocked out a good many today, 
Mr. Cardiff,” one man said as he passed. 


I was told once of an old man in a Yorkshire 
village, whose son had been a sore grief to 
him. One day a neighbor inquired how he was 
doing. “Oh, very bad!” was the answer. ‘He 
has been drinking again, and behaving very 
rough.” “Dear, dear!” said the neighbor. “if 
he was my son I would turn him out.” “Yes,” 
returned the father, “and so would I if he was 
yours. But, you see he is not yours, he is 
mine.” 


_Backsliding From God. (499) 


“My people are bent on backsliding from 
me.” Hosea 11.7. Slipping away from God is 
caused by not drawing close to him. A little 
girl fell out of bed. When asked why, she re- 
plied, “I went to sleep too near the place I got 
in.” 


God’s Drawing by Love. (500) 

“T drew them with cords of a man, with bands 
of love.” Hosea 11:4. 

From the island of Ambrym we_ hear 
of a beautiful word, the native word for love. 
Literally translated, it means: “The heart 
keeps calling, calling for me”; and “love of 
God” in the native Ambrym language is “the 
heart-callings of God.” 


“Is it Well With Thy Soul?’ (501) 


A Christian worker after an ocean voyage 
told how, one beautiful Sabbath evening on the 
Oceanic, in mid-ocean, a large group of Welsh- 
men out on the main deck sang the great old 
church hymns. Many of the twenty-three hun- 
dred souls on board crowded about to listen. 
They sang “Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” in Welsh 
and repeated it in English. Just as they finished 
the line, 

“Safe into the haven guide,” 
the captain on the bridge tapped three bells 
(half past nine).. The watchman on the first 
lookout repeated the three taps loudly on his 
larger bell, and then sent out over the decks 
and out over the waves the cry, thrilling when 
first heard. ‘“All’s well!” Far up in the crow’s 
nest, nearly one hundred feet from the deck, the 
watchman in the second lookout caught it up 
and sent it out farther yet into the ocean dark- 
ness, “‘All’s well!” One on deck, thinking of 
eternal safety, said in a moment, “Wouldn’t it 
be fine if every soul on this great liner could 
from the heart and for himself echo it yet again, 
and fling it up to the angels above, “All’s well!” 


Build on Christ. (502) 

In the quadrangle of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, near San Francisco, there stood a mag- 
nificent memorial arch, built so largely, solidly, 
and splendidly that it seemed as if it would 
stand forever. But when the earthquake came, 
the great arch collapsed in ruin. Its founda- 
tions were disclosed, and then the truth was 
seen. Instead of being of solid stone, as they 
should have been, the builder had put in chips 
and rubble. The Leland Stanford Arch is a 
type of many lives which seem successful for 
a while, and then suddenly collapse. The secret 
sin comes to light; the foundation’s rottenness 
is disclosed; the whole structure falls in wreck. 
Build on Christ. Build on him and your life- 
structure will stand. Build not of wood, hay, 
stubble, but of gold, silver, precious stones. 


Then your character will not collapse. You 
will not lose your reward.—H. 
Having a Revival. (508) 


A revival is the result of one or more persons 
letting the Lord Jesus Christ be not only their 
Saviour but their supreme Lord and Master; 
faithfully studying the Word of God to know 
his will; faithfully praying in his name in order 
that his will may be done in them and through 
them; faithfully witnessing to his power in or- 
der that he may enter into lives round about 
them. When the mind of Christ becomes the 
mind of one or more persons in a church, and 
his burdens become their burdens, his suffering 
their suffering, his intercession their interces- 
sion, his witnessing their witnessing,—a re- 
vival is likely to follow.—The Sunday School 
Times. 
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God, Open Our Eyes! (504) 

Evangelist Wharton saw a man on a train so 
nervous and anxious, restless in his seat, get- 
ting up and gazing from window to window, 
that he had to ask him, “What is the trouble? 
Anything I can do for you?” The man said: 

“T’ve been to Cincinnati; a great oculist has 
operated on my eyes. I never saw my wife, or 
either of my four children. I was born blind. 
The next station is my town; they will all be 
there to see me.” 

Mr. Wharton watched him alight—saw a 
woman approach, and throw her arms about 
him, and four youngsters crowding near for a 
kiss of greeting. Above all the racket incident 
to the arrival of the train he heard the strang- 
er, looking skyward, say, “Thank God! I can 
see, can see my wife and my babes!” 

May the Great Oculist grant to “open the eyes 
of the blind” that they may see and cry, 
“Whereas I was blind, now I can see, can see 
my father, my brother, my brethren and my 
sisters.” 


Spiritual Murder. (505) 
Many a man misses the best in life by his 
failure to recognize the frailty of fine emotion. 
His soul is stirred by a sincere and noble emo- 
tion, but he dallies with it, neglects it, defers 
putting it-into definite form, and it speedily 
faints and dies. He thus becomes guilty of 
what Dr. J. H. Jowett calls, “Spiritual murder,” 
for when this man procrastinated with his great 
emotion he was really making an alliance with 
death. Jesus constantly emphasized the su- 
preme delicacy of a noble impulse, and as Dr. 
Jowett describes it “the imminent deadly peril 
which attends delay.” Nourish the noble emo- 
tions that are stirred in your soul, act upon 
them immediately, and they will acquire a rare 
robustness.—Christian Observer. 


The Soul-Winner’s Weapon. (506) 
God’s pre-eminent method in soul-winning is 
his Word. “You tell interesting stories when 
you are trying to win some one, but I think that 
the Word of God is the thing that brings con- 
viction, and you ought to use it more,” was a 
wife’s loving counsel to her husband; and he 
discovered it to be true. Ralph C. Norton, who 
is the Director of Personal Work for the Chap- 
man-Alexander Missions, was talking with 
some friends about the supreme work of win- 
ning men one by one, in which God has used 
him so wonderfully. When they noticed the 
almost exclusive place he gave to the Bible in 
personal work, one asked him: “What do you 
do, Mr. Norton, in cases where the unsaved man 
does not accept the Bible as having any au- 
thority?” “Well, if I had a fine Damascus 
sword with a keen double-edged blade I would 
not sheath it in a fight just because the other 
man said he did not believe it would cut.” The 
Spirit is acquainted with every objection that 
man can bring to accepting Christ, and his an- 
swers are the best—Sunday School Times. 


Join Christ’s Army. (507) 

A journey of several miles was made to hold 

a service for an aged saint of four score years 
residing in one of our rural districts, and who, 
on account of her physical infirmities, was de- 
prived of the privilege of attending the sanc- 


tuary. Her husband was of equal age, but 
strong and vigorous, able but not desirous of 
attending, not being a communicant. They had 
come from a Northern state alone, as two sons, 
their only children, had united with the Union 
army and were lost in that conflict. He was, 
when he came South, a man in easy financial 
circumstances, but lost everything he possessed 
because he endorsed for a man simply because 
he belonged to the same political party. He 
was very poor, almost a pauper, but to beg he 
was ashamed. After the service, he was ap- 
proached to give reasons if he had any for not 
accepting and confessing the Saviour. 

He was an expert. It is said “practice makes 
perfect.” From his volubility he certainly must 
have had much practice. Rarely indeed has the 
writer encountered any one who was his supe- 
rior in readiness of utterance. It was evident 
that an argument would be fruitless and a dig- 
nified silence was observed. He evidently con- 
sidered this proof positive of victory, and with 
a triumphant manner he clinched all that had 
gone before by an emphatic declaration that if 
a man was right here, placing his hand upon 
his heart, he was just as well off and just as 
certain of reaching a home in heaven as if he 
had confessed the Saviour and united with the 
church. He paused, feeling he had gained a 
notable victory. He was asked if he was not a 
Union man during the war. With great pride 
he answered: 

“Ag strong as ever lived.” 

“You proved it by giving your only sons to 
defend the flag.” 

Taide. 

“You lost them both.” 

eViegeu AR 

“You went on the bond of a man because he 
belonged to your party and lost everything.” 

VISE 

“You are old and poor.” 

“Indeed, I am.” 

“You get a pension?” 

“No.”’ 

“Never applied for one?” 

‘<Niow? 


“Well, make your application. Take the 
cars, go to Washington and demand a pension.” 

“It would do no good.” 

“Why?” 

“T did not join the army.” 

“That makes no difference if your heart is 
right.” 

He had not seen where he was drifting. In- 
stantly it flashed upon him. He surrendered, 
saying: 

“Give me your hand.” 

“Why?” 

“T have lost one pension by a mistake. I 
will not lose another. I wish to give my heart 
to the Saviour now, and want you to receive 
me into the church.” 

Several of his friends had lingered around 
the home after the close of the service. They 
were recalled, his confession made, and acting 
by the authority of the Presbytery as an evan- 
gelist, he was received. When asked if he had 
been baptized in infancy he replied: 

“IT think so; as my parents were Presby- 
terians, but for fear I am mistaken, baptize me 
now. I want to be certain what I am doing.’— 
J. M. Evans. 
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DECISION DAY 


The church of Jesus Christ has two methods 
of saving souls. One method is to wait until 
much of the earthly life is passed, until the 
soul, beaten by the storm of sin, is driven upon 
the shoals of despair and cries, “What shall I 
do to be saved?” Then the brave and devoted 
Christian men and women come to one’s as- 
sistance and lead him from darkness into 
light. The other is the Sunday School method 
of leading a soul into the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ as the Saviour of men early in life. It 
has been aptly said that he who leads a child to 
Christ not only “saves a soul from death, but a 
soul plus a life.” So long as there are men and 
women who have been led astray into lives of 
sin, there will be need of the strenuous efforts 
which are always necessary: to lead them to 
Christ, but how much better it would be if more 
attention were given to that department of 
church work which is laboring earnestly to 
save our children. Let us not pay less atten- 
tion to the saving of men and women, but let 
us give more attention to the saving of the 
child. 

To this end there should be several Decision 
Days during the year. Some time in the Len- 
ten season, before Easter, there should be a 
special, well-purposed-for Decision Day held in 
all our Sunday Schools, Young People’s socie- 
ties and churches. 


There is no richer field in the church for 
definite evangelistic work ‘than the Sunday 
School. No pastor or Sunday School worker 
should be satisfied until every member of the 
church is in the school and every member of 
the school is in the church. A pastor and su- 
perintendent are wise who “appoint certain 
days when decisions to live for Christ may be 
wisely and strongly urged.” Here a great op- 
portunity is afforded to do splendid work in 
leading precious souls to Christ. 


A Decision Day Card. (508) 


Think! Decide for Christ now. He will lead 
you into a nobler, richer, more useful life. An 
opportunity like this may never come your way 
again. “Now is the accepted time.” Oct! 

CARDS OF DECISION TO SIGN. 

Rev. Dr. John Henry Jowett, of New York, 

uses these two decision cards. 
My Sacred. Decision. 

Relying upon the Lord Jesus Christ and 
trusting only in his grace and love, I resolve 
to offer my life to him as his sacred possession, 
in humble prayer and faith that he will lift me 
out of every form of evil bondage into the glo- 
rious liberty of the children of God. 
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Joining the Church. 

Believing in the Lord Jesus Christ, and trust- 
ing him as my Saviour, I desire to confess his 
name before men in seeking the fellowship of 
his church; and I therefore humbly resolve to 
have my name enrolled in the communion of 
the visible church, and become a member of 
“the household. of faith.” 


Name. . 


cy 
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Decision Day Card. 

I acknowledge Jesus Christ as my Lord, and 

I trust in him as my Saviour. From this day, 
by God’s help, I will follow him. 
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Name. . 
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A Double Card. (509) 
I Am Not a Christian. 
I would like to become a Christian. I am 


willing this day to confess and forsake my sins 
and begin the Christian life. 


CC 
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I Am a Christian But Not a Church Member. 

I have been trying to live a Christian life. I 
feel the need of uniting with the church. Con- 
sider me an applicant for church membership. 
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A Sunday School Teacher’s Dream (509a) 

The teacher was dreaming. Sunday School 
teachers often dream, and sometimes their 
dreams are nightmares. 

But this dream contained the Lord Jesus. 
He was standing with his arms stretched out, 
and in his eyes was an eager look. 

“Where are the souls of my children?’ he 
asked the teacher. 

“Here are their bodies,” the teacher was able 
to reply. “They come to school very regu- 
larly and promptly.” 

Jesus took the bodies, and they turned to dust 
in his hands. : 

“Where are the souls of my children?” Christ 
insisted. 

“Here are their manners,” faltered the teach- 
er. “They are quiet and very respectfully; they 
listen carefully. Indeed, they are beautifully 
behaved.” 

Jesus took their manners, and they turned to 
ashes in his hands. 

Our Lord repeated his question. 

“Where are the souls of my children?” 

“TI can give you their brains,” the teacher an- 
swered. “They can name all the books of the 
Bible forward and backward. They can repeat 
the list of the Hebrew kings. They know in 
order the seventy events of your life on earth. 
They can recite the Sermon on the Mount from 
beginning to end. Really, they are excellent 
scholars.” F 

Jesus took their brains, and lo! they dis- 
solved to vapor, and a puff of wind blew them 


away. 
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“Where are the souls of my children?” urged 
our Lord with sorrowful longing. 


Then the teacher was filled with an agony 
of shame that broke the bands of sleep. 


“Alas!” cried the teacher. “I have done much 
for my children, but it is all nothing because I 
have not also done the one thing. Henceforth 
my teaching, though it traverse many ways, 
shall have one goal, and perhaps it will be given 
me to dream that dream again.—Amos R. Wells. 


The First Decisions. (510) 


Imprimis, begin now. The first decisions of 
Decision Day must be made by the teachers. 
Hold a meeting, teachers and officers together. 
Let each teacher tell how many scholars in his 
class are yet outside the church. By the time 
this list is complete, you will have formed a 
sufficient argument for Decision Day. You 
will decide to observe it. 

Next, decide that each teacher will have in 
private a frank and full talk with each unsaved 
scholar in his class. Do not yield to the temp- 
tation to call in some earnest soul who will 
“draw the net” in the school. Let no man 
reap your harvest; gather it yourselves. 


A Definite Decision. (511) 
A few years ago, I was sent for to see a man 
who was dying. Following the little grand- 
daughter, who came for me, I soon found my- 
self in a rear basement with an old pilot of the 
Hudson River Line, seventy years of age, who 
was in the dire grip of pneumonia, with that 
labored breathing which showed that death was 
but a few moments ahead. Overwhelmed with 
a sense of responsibility that was upon me, I 
stepped up to the old man’s bedside and began 
to talk to him as tenderly and sweetly as I 
knew how about the love of Jesus and his 
power to save, but evidently to no effect. 
Growing desperate, I seemed to hear the Spirit 
saying to me, “Present Jesus to him as the pi- 
lot’s pilot and you will reach him.” Seizing 
the hint, I looked him straight in the eye, took 
hold of his calloused hand, already clammy and 
cold with the touch of death, and said: “How 
many times, my friend, when the fog was on 
the river and the current against you, the only 
thing that kept your boat off the rocks was 
your clear eye and your steady nerve. Now 
you are in the strait of death, the tide is against 
you and the mist hangs heavy over all. What 
you need is a pilot and Jesus is the pilot’s pilot. 
Won’t you take him on board?” Gathering up 
what proved to be his dying strength he an- 
swered promptly and with feeling, “I will,’ and 
you could almost see Christ step upon the bark 
of his soul—John Balcom Shaw, D. D. 


Importance of Prayer. (512) 
The old adage used to run, “To labor is to 
pray.” I prefer to turn it around and have it 
read, “To pray is to labor.” We can all pray 
people into the Kingdom when every other 
means or agency has utterly failed. If I could 
have fifty people in my church who would 
promise to work unremittingly for souls, and 
five who would covenant to pray without ceas- 
ing for souls, would unhesitatingly choose the 
- latter.—John Balcom Shaw, D. D. 


The Pastor’s Place in Results. (513) 
The conservation of the results of Decision 
Day will depend very largely upon the pastor, 
who should at once take step to carry out the 
plans that he has long ago made for helping 
the various individuals to carry out the de- 
cisions they have made. For example, the 
young converts should be put into classes for 
especial teaching; those who confessed Christ 
should be put into a communicants’ class for 
instruction, with a view to church membership, 
and those who decided to engage in definite 
service should be directed and encouraged in 
that service. 


One Caution. (514) 
Only, one caution; let nothing be done or 
said that would fix a soul in denial, and place 
it definitely in opposition to Christ. This is 
Decision Day, and they have not decided yet; 
that is all. They must think it over. They 
must talk it over with the teachers. They must 
pray about it. They must never call it a closed 
question till the decision is made. And they 
must remember that tomorrow may be too late. 
—Amos R. Wells. 


Lost Opportunity. (515) 

A few summers ago my Adirondack driver, 
Harvey, died, and a sad, sad death it was for 
me. The old fellow had driven me many a mile 
through that glorious country, but never on any 
of those drives till the last had I attempted to 
talk with him on the subject of his personal 
salvation. That afternoon I climbed over into 
the seat next to him and went at it in earnest. 
Harvey grew nervous and began to whip his 
horses as a kind of relief, saying little in reply 
till I finally extracted from him a promise to 
come and hear the sermon I had promised the 
village pastor to preach the next Sunday eve- 
ning in the little mountain church. And with 
that the drive ended. 

The very next morning a neighbor came in 
to call and told us, in the course of the con- 
versation, that Harvey had been taken ill in the 
night and had been pronounced by the doctor in 
a critical condition. The caller gone, I started 
out to see him, but was not admitted. “No one 
is allowed to see him today,” they said, and I 
went back home with a burdened heart. The 
next day he was worse and, of course, I could 
not see him. The third day he passed away. 
The following evening I preached my sermon 
in the little church, but it was an absent- 
minded sermon to which the people listened. 
My thoughts ran down the mountain road to 
the humble farm house where Harvey’s body 
lay cold in death. Monday afternoon we held 
his funeral and I was asked to take some part 
in the*service. I felt I could not pray, nor 
could I trust myself to speak, and without 
giving the reason I chose as my part the read- 
ing of the Scripture. The service over, I 
formed in line with the others out of respect 
for the deceased and filed past his coffin. When 
I approached the bier, though, I shut my eyes 
for very shame, fearing to look even the dead 
man in the face. Instead of the engraved inscrip- 
tion on the casket plate which would otherwise 
have been in sight, I read another inscription 
set there by a divine hand, A Lost Opportunity! 

Believe me, I felt then, as I feel still, that 
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it was far more of a lost opportunity for me 
than for old Harvey.—Rev. John Balcom Shaw, 
D. D. 


The Desert Gospel. (516) 
“Him that cometh to me I will in no wise 
cast out.” In the deserts, when caravans are 
in want of water, they send a rider some dis- 
tance ahead; then, after a little space, another 
follows; and then, at a short distance, another. 
As soon as the first finds water, before he 
stoops to drink, he shouts aloud, “Come!” The 
next one repeats the word, “Come!” So the 
shout is passed along until the whole wilder- 
ness echoes with the word “Come!” 


Fitted for Soul-Winning. (517) 

A friend of mine is fond of telling of a con- 
verted cannibal chief whom he met not long 
since upon his visit to the South Sea Islands. 
The old man, being truly converted, became at 
once a missionary. Taking his old dug-out 
canoe, he began to paddle in and out among the 
islands, preaching Christ to his fellow canni- 
bals. Soon he was unable to overtake his 
growing opportunity, and bought the American 
missionary’s trim and speedy boat. But he did 
not keep her long. Three months had not 
passed before he came back with her, saying: 

“Here’s the boat. I find I’m not able to use 
her any longer.’ 

“Why not?” asked the missionary. 
need the money?” 

“Ah, that’s not it,” replied the cannibal. 

“Ts she not seaworthy?” 

“Perfectly,” came the quick response. “There 
couldn’t be a better boat.” 


“Well, what is the matter?” 


“This is the matter,” said the chief: ‘when I 
get hold of her helm and go sailing swiftly 
about in sight of the natives, a kind of pride 
comes stealing into my heart which is doing 
me harm. I can’t keep her, that is all there 
is about it. I’ll go back to eating men in less 
time than a year, unless I give up the boat.” 


There is some boat which every man must 
give up before he can be a soul-winner among 
his fellows. What the boat may be in your 
case, I do not know. I know what it once was 
with me, and had I not disposed of it, I would 
have had only failure in this work. Perhaps, 
pride or some other carnal feeling is standing 
in your way. Perhaps, some secret sin. Per- 
haps, some worldly affinity. Perhaps, some in- 
ordinate love of pleasure. Whatever it.is; deal 
with it at once and thoroughly, or it would be 
utter folly to set yourself to this work. 


“Do you 


“Begin, O fire of God, in me, 

Burn up the dross of self and sin, 
Burn off my fetters, set me free, 

And make my heart a heaven within. 
Burn on, O Fire of God, burn on 

Till all my dross is burned away, 
Burn in, burn out, burn up, burn on, 

And fit me for the testing day.” 

—John Balcom Shaw, D. D. 


The Common’s Invitation. (518) 
“Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast 
out.” A little boy who saw for the first time the 
sign, “Common,” in Boston, at the entrance of 
the great park known as Boston Common, 
called out joyfully: “It don’t say, ‘Keep Off the 
Grass’; it says, ‘Come on!’ And this is the 
gospel invitation. Not “Keep off,’ but “Come 
on.” An interested listener said to Mr. Moody, 
“One might think that the word ‘Come’ was 
your pet text.” “I have two; one is ‘Come’ and 
the other is ‘Go,’” was the answer. “Come for 
cleansing and acceptance. Go into service. Go 
and get others to come.” 


“What Shall I do to be Saved?” 
I. Repent. 


What is repentance? Repentance is to give 
up everything that would influence you away 
from God. There was once a gardener who 
had such a lot of trouble with the weeds in his 
garden that he did not know what to do, so he 
asked another gardener what to do. He said: 
“Do you pull the weeds out by the roots, or do 
you cut them off close to the ground?” “Why, 
I cut them off close to the ground.” “That is 
just where your trouble is; in order to destroy 
the weeds you must pull them out by the roots.” 
So it must be with our own lives; we must re- 
move the very roots of sin out of the hearts; 
we cannot serve God and mammon. 


II. . Believe. 


Believe what? Why, believe that God is able 
to forgive all. (Rom. 1:16). If we don’t be- 
lieve we can’t expect to receive. (Rev. 3:2). 
Naturally the first thing a person does if he or 
she is very sick is to go to a doctor. The doc- 
tor asks their ailments and then prescribes a 
medicine; he believes that medicine will make 
you better. So it is with the sin-sick soul who 
comes and believes in the Lord Jesus Christ; 
he will apply the medicine which will heal the 
broken heart and set you free. 


III. Receive. 


Are you ready to receive? You say, “Re- 
ceive whom?” Why, receive God and let him 
come into your heart. Then you receive the 
power. You say, “What power?” Why, the 
power to become the sons of God, just as you 
lift up your heart to God in prayer and say, 
“Lord, receive Thou me.” 


When you meet a college student and ask 
him where he received his education he will 
say, at college; or may say, from some pro- 
fessor; or as many high school boys say, that 
it was ground into them. 


Well, Jesus don’t want to compel us but he 
wants us to receive him of our own free will. 

IV. Confess. 

Jesus said, “He who confesses Me before men 
him also will I confess before My Father which 
is in heaven.” We should not be ashamed of 
him anywhere—on the street, in the workshop, 
in the sick-room, in the jail. We would then 
enjoy the fullness of his salvation and blessings 
in our daily life. How quick many of us were 
before we were converted to speak, sing, tell 
stories, or work for the devil. We should not 
lack a bit of that earnestness now, or else 
something is wrong.—William Brown. 


(519) 
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Unusual 


A CASE OF FAITH CURE. 

The Asthmatic was awakened from a sound 
sleep by a terrible attack of short breathing. 

“Open the window!” he gasped; “I am chok- 
ing to death!” 

The Mystic sprang from bed and groped along 
the wall for the electric-light button, but could 
not find it. Then he groped for the window, 
and his hand touched the glass. 

“It is fastened,” he cried; “I can’t find the 
catch. It will not move up or down.” 

“T shall die,” groaned the Asthmatic, “unless 
I have air. Break the window pane!” 

So the Mystic felt for the footstool, over which 
he had just stubbed his toe, and used the corner 
of it to smash the glass. 

“Ah!” gaid the Asthmatic, with a long sigh 
of relief, “I am better. There is nothing like 
fresh air.” 

Then they all went to sleep again. 

The morning roused them slowly, and they 
lay on their backs looking around the room. 
The windows were tightly closed and the shades 
drawn. 

But the glass door of the bookcase had a 
great hole in it! 

“You see!” said the Mystic. “It was the faith 
cure. The Over-soul cured you.” 

“Not at all,” said the skeptic. 
doubt cure. 
doubt it.” 

“T think,” said the Asthmatic, “that it was the 
night-mare, and that miscellaneous cooking is 
the cause of human misery. We have traveled 
enough, and yet we have found no better air 
than we left home.” 

So they went back to a certain village and 
continued their disputations very happily for 
the rest of their lives—Henry Van Dyke. 


“It was the 
The way to get rid of a thing is to 


NOBLE ADMISSION. 

“T tell you, sir,” said little Mr. Pompuss, “I 
am a self-made man, and I don’t care who 
knows it.” 

“Well,” said Bjinks, “it’s noble of you to say 
so, Mr. Pomupss. Most men would have blamed 
their luck, or their wives, or even laid the re- 
sponsibility on the shoulders of the Creator.” 


THE ESSENTIAL. 

There is a story of a Sunday School teacher 
who was talking to her pupils on patience. She 
explained her topic carefully, and, as an aid to 
understanding, she gave each pupil a card bear- 
ing the picture of a boy fishing. 

“Even pleasure,” she said, “requires the exer- 
cise of patience. See the boy fishing; he must 
sit and wait and wait. He must be patient.” 

Having treated the subject very fully she be- 
gan with the simplest, most practical question: 

“And now can any little boy tell me what we 
need most when we go fishing?” 

The answer was quickly shouted with one 
voice: “Bait!” 


CASE OF NECESSITY. 
Jim—John, why is it that all you fat fellows 
are so good-natured? 
John—We have to be good-natured. You see, 
we can’t either fight or run. 


AMBIGUOUS. 

Parson Wilder, who had a small church in a 
little Western town, was about to go away for 
a two weeks’ vacation. The Sabbath before he 
started he announced from the pulpit: 

“The preacher for next Sabbath will be Mr. 
Judson, and the one for the Sabbath following 
you will find hanging up behind the door on the 
other side of the vestry.” 


THE WATER CURE. 

A Swedish farmer who lived on his wheat 
farm in Minnesota was taken ill, and his wife 
telephoned to the doctor. 

“If you have a thermometer,” answered the 
physician, “take his temperature. I will be out 
and see him presently.” 

An hour or so later, when the doctor drove 
up, the woman met him at the door. 

“How is he?” asked the doctor. 

“Vell,” said she, “I ban put the barometer on 
him like you tell me, and it say, ‘Very dry,’ so 
I give him a pitcher of water to drink, and now 
he ban gone back to work.” 


LOOKING FOR A BARGAIN. 

The ticket agent at the Grand Central Station 
says that the other day a typical Hast Side 
Hebrew stepped up to the window and said, 
“Meester, I vant a ticket by Springfield.” 
“Which Springfield?’ asked the ticket seller, 
“Springfield, Ill.; Springfield, O., or Springfield, 
Mass.?” ‘Vhich is the cheapest, meester?” 
asked the traveler in reply. 


ARE YOU RESPONSIBLE FOR YOUR DOG? 

Farm and Fireside says: “A dog is property 
in Nebraska, and his owner is personally re- 
sponsible for any damage he may do. In Ne- 
braska a dog which runs out upon the road may 
be shot by people annoyed by his barking. The 
useful, well-behaved dog will not be affected 
by such laws, and wise dog owners will agitate 
for such laws.” 


A FORGETFUL DIVINE. 

A minister in a local church, known for his 
absent-mindedness by the members of his own 
family, but not to his congregation, saved him- 
self from complete exposure at a recent service 
by his quick wit. 

He had studied his sermon carefully, but had 
neglected to make any notations of the number 
of chapter and verse from which the text was 
taken. In the pulpit he announced the text and 
then stopped short, while the congregation 
waited to hear from what place in the Bible it 
was taken. 

As he noticed absence of notes as to this fact, 
he quickly anounced, “I’m going to give you a 
week to find from what chapter and verse this 
phrase was taken.” So was exposure averted.— 
Columbus Dispatch. 


NATURALLY. 
“Do you know where little boys go who don’t 
go to Sunday School?” 
“Yes, ma’am; dey go fishin’.’—Michigan Gar- 
goyle. 
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This enables you to have an interleaved Bible that weighs a pound less, 
and almost an inch less in thickness. 
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., .L have received the Bible and am delighted with it; 
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Bible I have ever seen.—W. A. S. Sharp, Bacone College, 
Muskogee, Okla. 
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Rev. E. N. Rogers, Reedsville, W. Va. 
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Union Bridge, Md. 
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to the Bible.” —Rev. W. T. Hamby, Augusta, Ga. 
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many years.’’—Rev, L. S. Flournoy, Ashland, Va. 


“Received the Interleaved Bible and find it to be all 
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Rev. G. D. Ainger, Pardeeville, Wis. 


“The American Standard Bible came O. K. today. Iam 
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want.”’—Rev. W. P. Roberts, Pittsville, Md. 
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to any of the many Bibles which come from the press. 
Many thanks for same.’’—Charles H. Phillips, Capt. Sal. 
Army, Norwich, Conn. 


“The Bible is a very handsome piece of work.’’—Rev. 
T. C. Edwards, Kingston, Pa. 
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Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund 
FOR 


LIFE INSURANCE 
(CHARTERED 1759) 


Its average net premiums are 20% below those of other companies. 


It guarantees one year for payment of all premiums without interest. 


Its policy loans are made at 4%, while other companies charge 5% 
and most of them 6%. 


The Honorable F. H. McMasters, Insurance Commissioner of South 
Carolina, says of the FUND: “‘In respect to all things which make for 
solvency it measures up to the most exacting standards. The concessions 
which it makes to its policy-holders are remarkable. We do not find that 
there is another company in America which furnishes insurance at so 
low a cost.”’ 


From the ‘‘Insurance Times”’ of New York: “Its ratio of expenses to 
new premium income is less than half that of the average company. The 
ratio of its expenses to total income is about 544%, which is so far below 
that of the next company on the list that there is no comparison. It will 
be seen that a policy in this organization means more to its holder than 
a policy could possibly mean in any other company.” 


It writes all legitimate forms of insurance—life, limited payment life, 
endowment, monthly installment and annuity policies,— its monthly 
installments being payable for at least twenty years and as much longer 

~as the beneficiary lives. 

Its business is written by correspondence directly with the Home 
Office. 

| The clergy of all Protestant Churches are eligible to the benefits of 
the FUND, and if they will send their date of birth, statements of 
different policies will be mailed, with application and explanation, etc. 
Address: 


Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund 


9th Floor Commonwealth Building : Philadelphia, Pa. 
PERRY S. ALLEN, President 
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MAN Bible Study 


| A ractical 
= a 
yA Courses 


By Prof. E. S. Young B. A., B. D. 


Join the Bible Students League and study 
the Bible at home by correspondence under 
the personal direction of Prof. Young, the 
eminent Bible teacher. 

Invaluable to Sunday School Teachers, 
Superintendents, Ministers, Church 
Officials and Christian Workers. By one 
year’s study at home under Prof. Young's 
direction you can know the Bible. Many 
churches have Home Study Classes. Scores 
of Ministers and hundreds of Sunday 
School Teachers are fitting themselves to 
do more efficient work. The advanced 
course includes the study of “The Acts 
of the Apostles” and is very helpful to 
Sunday School Teachers during 1916. 


Write for FREE Book . 


“Home Bible Study by mail’’ which gives full 
particulars and testimonials from students all 
over the world. 


The Bible Students League 
Claremont, Calif. Elgin, til. 


$25.00 Stereopticon 


Equal to any on the Market 


Here is the instrument that meets the demand for a 
most satisfactory means of instruction and entertainment— 
at a price easily afforded by all. 


The slickest work- 
, ing and absolutely the 
4 ideal outfit in every 
respect. Attaches to 
any ordinary lighting 
socket of 110 or 220 
volt direct or alter- 
nating current. 


Send to-day for illustrated catalogue 


R. D. SCARLETT 
4857 WINTHROP AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 


; 
vs y 


Bound Volumes of 


The EXPOSITOR 
AT BARGAIN PRICES 


We need more room for new stock of books. 
We have 100 bound volumes of each year of 


The Expositor from volume No. 3to No.8 at 


ONE DOLLAR PER VOLUME 
WHILE THEY LAST. 


F. M. BARTON 


701 CAXTON BLDG. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


“The Sanitary’ cone. Gups 
Convenient and Sanitary 


Individual Communion 
Cups are noiseless and [3 
add much impressive- @<= 
ness to the ceremony. — 


Our service is of the - ae > 
very finest finish and Sent for Trial 


offers the most complete, practical arrangements. 
We introduced individual service, and supply thousands 
of satisfied congregations. They never go back to any 
other service. 


Send for list of churches using our service, and for Free Catalog with 
quotations. Return outfit (our expense) if not satisfied after trial. 


Sanitary Communion Outfit Co., 48th Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


BILHORN enipere 


fl UP 

FOLDING ORCANS ALE), 
BEGINNING with STYLE X. We Guarantee | 
Send for Catalog. Makers of the famous 3 and 6-ply OAK CASES [Ze 
BILHORN BROTHERS, 136 West Lake St., Chicago style 0 


94 Delivered to You Free 


A sample 1916 model **Ranger’’ bicycle, on approval 
in and 30 DAYS TRIAL and free riding test. got 
Va. Write at once for large illustrated catalog show- 
fi ing complete line of bicycles, tires and hes Pato and the 
hay ost marvelous offer ever made ona bicycle. You will be 
iid astonished at our Jow prices andremarkable terms. 
RIDER AGENTS Wanted-—Boys, make money 
taking orders for Bicycles, Tires and Sundries from 
our big catalog. Do Business direct with the lead- 
ing bicycle house in America. Do not buy until you Anow 
what we can do for you. WRITE TO US. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. P-250. CHICAGO 


ELL _ 2» 


Collecting a mile of pennies is a novel and euc- 
cessful way of increasing a church fund. Our 
device for holding one foot of pennies (16) tells 
its own story. Write for samples and prices. 


THE HARRISON COMPANY, Union City, Ind. 


s 2 Oards, circulars, book, paper. Press $5. 
‘ r ] nh Larger $18. Rotary $60. Save money. 
Print for others, big profit. All easy, 

OS, 2 


a 
SN 


(\ Fc rules sent. Write factory today for 
oS SN OUR sen of presses, TYPE, cards, 
i) SQ? Oo paper, samples. It will pay you well. 
EXCELSIOR Ww WA tue PRESS CO. Meriden, Connnecticut 

- Paw 


P< 
DUPLICATOR 


The only NEVER DRYOUT 
clay duplicator. 


Trial Without 
10 Days Deposit 
Makes 50 perfect copies—easily— 


quickly—neatly—copies do not curl 
Note size, 614x10 in., $2.50 Letter size, 10x12 in., $4.00 


FELIX DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Ex. Ex. Dept. Daus Building, 111 John Street., New York 
SET RS Se EN EE EL 

: HY FILED by a simple, expansible, practical 
Clippings Card and Envelope system devised for 
preachers by Rev. C. E. Ebersol. File fits in desk. Your 


notes and clippings instantly located by our Printed Book- 
Index to every possible subject. Write for free booklet. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPING CO., LANSING, MICHIGAN 


FABER FOLDING ORGANS 


are absolutely the best and most up-to date on 
the market: . Electric Light, Steel Music Rack 
Send for Illus 


and Stool all within the organ. 
trated Catalog. 
HOMO FABER, 53 W. Jackson Blvd.. Dept..107, Chicaga 
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The Pastor 
His Own 


Evangelist 


Introductions by 
J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, D. D. 
CHARLES L. GOODELL, D. D. 


520 PAGES—6x9 INCHES 


HE most practical evangelistic help a 
pastor can secure. Only one in every 

- 100 churches can secure a special evan- 
gelist. This book makes you your own evan- 
gelist. It helps you lay out your campaign, 
gives plans for making it successful, and pro- 
vides abundant suggestions for your sermons. 


Eighteen subjects are treated as follows: 


1. Eight to eighteen texts are suggested for 
each subject. 


2, Clues to Texts—each text outlined. TIl- 
lustrative incidents. 


: oO. Suggestions for preparation and conduct- 
ing each service. 


4. Seed Thoughts—Accumulated riches of 
what other preachers have gathered for sim- 
ilar services. 


This book has inspired many pastors to take 
up this work with blessed results. It has 
enabled an R. F. D. pastor to win two men, 
and turned the tide in his church. A large 
town pastor used it and the results were 18 
new members. 


The introductory chapters will inspire any 
preacher. They are the personal experiences 
of Chas. L. Goodell, D. D., who wins over 200 
new members each year in his New York City 
church. 


Permanent results in special services are 
secured when the pastor conducts them— 
there is no break—no coming down from high 
pressure of some evangelists, who rest all sum- 
mer, 


F. M. Barton, Publisher, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
2. Please send me copy of “Pastor His Own 


Evangelist,” for which I enclose $2.00. 


Address ..... 


eee er er er essere eeeosrese ee oeeeenes 


Denomination’ ............ 


Books of Permanent Value 


THE WEDDING MANUAL 


By G. B. F. Hallock, D. D. 


To insure against any infraction of custom, and to be sure 
of doing just the right thing at the right time, the pastor should 
have at hand authoritative information. 


The Wedding Manual contains marriage forms prescribed or 
sanctioned by the different denominations and the ceremonies 
used by leading ministers. Scripture studies, selections, notes, 
laws, cautions, wedding hymns and music, choice sentiments, 
and hints on wedding etiquette. The most complete manual 
published. > 


Flexible ooze leather binding. Price $1, postpaid, or with 
Funeral Manual $1.75 postpaid. 


THE FUNERAL MANUAL 


To the funeral service the minister brings words of comfort 
to soothe bereaved hearts. Besides the sermon or address, 
however, he must conduct the formal, and later the committal, 
services. 

The Funeral Manual is compiled by Joseph Sanderson, 
D. D., with an introduction by Wm. M. Taylor, D. D. It 
contains suitable Scripture selections adapted to deaths in very 
diversified conditions of life and at very different ages, and 
germs of funeral addresses from sermons by eminent clergymen. 
Several formal services and committals in frequent use are 
included. 


Limp biack Morocco binding. Price $1 postpaid. 
with Wedding Manual postpaid for $1.75. 


LIVES OF CHURCH LEADERS 
or, HEROES OF THE CROSS 


By H. M. McCracken, D. D. 
Church history in the most interesting form. Biographies 
of 125 mighty men of God—from Justin Martyr, Polycarp 
and Chrysostom to Jonathan Edwards and Lyman Beecher. 


No minister’s library is complete without it. Church 
history in a form that makes it available in sermon prep- 
aration. Hundreds of preachers delighted over possession 
of it. It is a book that you will get your money’s worth from 
in three months. This is the book from which the biographies 


were taken for ‘‘Via Crucis.” 
873 pages. Large 8vo. Cloth. Price $3.00, Postpaid. 


DAVIS’ DICTIONARY OF THE 
BIBLE 


Already recognized as the best single-volume Bible Dictionary 
published, this third revision increases the practical utility of 
the work, enlarging and greatly enriching it. The many new 
full-page illustrations and the accurate and scholarly maps form 
a strong feature of the work. 


Weight 3% Ibs. Price, $2.50, Postage 25c. 


PULPIT POWER AND 
ELOQUENCE 


Contains 40 Sermons. Contains Van Dyke's “Open Door,’ 
Edwards’ “Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God,"’ Ralph 
Connor’s ‘‘Man, What a Chance!” and many more rich and 
rare sermons. 


282 pages. 


F. M. BARTON, Publisher 


701 CAXTON BLDG CLEVELAND, O. 


Sent 


Large 8vo. Cloth. Price $1.75, postpaid. 
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One Thousand Thoughts 


for Memorial Addresses 


Introduction by 


RUSSELL H. CONWELL 
560 PAGES—6x9 INCHES 


HE FUNERAL SERVICE is the most 
trying duty of the Pastor. To the 
sorrowing friends there is no loss so great 
as their loss. If the Pastor’s address does 


not appreciate this, and if he does not pour 


pil into the wounds, he has failed them at 
the most critical time. 


Conducting from twenty to as many as 
a hundred funerals a year, he needs to 
watch against treating these losses as some- 
thing common. He, therefore, needs as 
much or more help than he finds in prepar- 
ing his regular sermons. 

The book is arranged as follows: 

Part One—I. Death. II. Death of Children. 
III. Death in Youth. IV. Death in Maturity 
and Age—Parents. V. Death of Persons of 
Prominence. VI. Sudden Death. VII. Chas- 
tening, Affliction. VIII. Resignation, Trust. 
IX. Readiness for the Summons. X. Resur- 
rection—Immortality. XI. Heaven. XII. 
Other Worldliness. XIII. Fragrant Lives, In- 
fluence. XIV. The Deathbed. XV. Reflec- 
tions on Life and Death. 


Part Two—Consists of fifty funeral ad- 
dresses by leading pastors, and prominent men, 
covering every condition of life and age. 


F. M. Barton, Publisher, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Save 50c. by sending cash with order. 
1. Please send “One Thousand Thoughts” 
for enclosed $2.00. 


IN AT Oui eta cities aI «cucu ue c Bee 


IMS ECE). 53.6 GORE ORO Ce nC nen ae 5 


oe ees 


Denomination, ... e+ sce webs oct eee aes 


“WON BY ONE”’ 
P ERSONAL Evangelism, its power, influ- 


ence and results are treated in a mas- 
terly manner in this book. : 


Pastor: If your church is at a standstill 
spiritually; if the heavens are as brass; if 
your people need an awakening to the obli- 
gation that rests on them individually to 
help in the advancement of Christ’s King- 
dom and you want to know how to enlist 
them in this “Holy War,” get a copy of 


‘“‘WON BY ONE”’ 


It will rouse your own enthusiasm. Then 
pass it on to your church in class meetings, 
in prayer meetings, and young people’s so- 
cieties and in personal workers’ leagues; buy 
it by the dozen and hundred to distribute to 
your church members. A spiritual awakening 
is sure to follow. 


“One pastor here, after he had read two 
and one-half chapters, ordered one hundred 
copies for his people, and says it is the best 
book in the world on present-day evangel- 
ism.’—Rev. S. S. Hough (United Brethren), 
Altoona, Pa. 


94 pages, 12 mo., Art Boards. Price 50 
cents postpaid. Edition in paper for 
distribution; 15 cents per copy} 
$1.50 per doz., $10.00 per hun- 
dred, all prepaid 


F. M. BARTON COMPANY | 
701 CAXTON BLDG. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


HARMONY AND HEALTH 


Mind Aflame, Heart 
Aglow, Body Atingle 


You seek this newness of 
life, through Supreme Mind 
Control, the Education of 
the Vital Organs, and the 
Mastery of the Regenera- 
tive Forces. 

You are weary of surgery, 
drugs, torturous exercises, 
fasting, apparatus, dieting 
and fads, but you would like 
to learn how to Select, Com- 
bine and Proportion your 
Foods, Master the Breath of Life, and Build Better Brain, 
Nerve and Muscle Cells. 

You want an unclouded memory, strong will and power 
of concentration. 

You would like to gain normal weight, lengthen your 
life, increase your producing powers, forget you have 
nerves, organs and symptoms, and quit each day with a 
snug balance of reserve force. 

In brief, you desire to experience the Complete Reorgani- 
zation of Self, under the care of an expert. That is, you 
want to become a Scientific Christian. 

Frankly, is not all this true? 

Well, there is a Royal Road to Health. I have found it, 
and I have helped thousands to find it. This System is for 
every preacher and religious teacher; and every layman 
should have it. 

I am at your service every day, the year round. The 
cost is small, but results are mighty. I have the proofs. 

My illustrated booklet, “Harmony and Health” is a 
gem. It explains the perfect System, and my guarantee 
trial plan. Yours for the asking, and 4 cents in stamps to 
help in the mailing. 

Write to me. You shall have my personal care. I will 
show you The Way. Tell me if you are in the ministry, 
for | have special terms for you. 


(Rev.) EARL WARD PEARCE 


The Pearce Studio, Dept. 12, Los Angeles, U.S. A. 
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CHURCH BUILDING SUPPLEMENT 


SMM MMMM 
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The Twentieth Century Church and the Special 
Church-School Building 


George W. Kramer 


In the building of a Christian civilization in 
any land or under any conditions, the church 
and the school must stand near together as 
the foundation. Christian civilization is the 
result of a development of religious and secular 
education as taught by church and school. 


The church building is not in itself a scrip- 
tural institution, and it cannot be said that 
this form is orthodox and that not, but certain 
forms and types have been so intimately con- 
nected with and adapted to the uses of the 
service, that many have come to consider them 
as sacred and a part of such service. For all 
such, the church proper or auditorium should 
be made comfortable, and the acoustics, warm- 
ing, ventilation, lighting and sanitation as per- 
fect as possible. There should be harmonious 
and appropriate use of colors and ornament in 
the materials, windows, decorations and fur- 
nishings. Such a room with its adjuncts may 
be of any type of form or style-of architecture 
as best adapted to location, environment, con- 
ditions and requirements. 


By many it is considered desirable that the 
church proper should be used only for the 
services of the church, in order to secure and 
preserve the proper veneration and regard for 
the house of worship, providing otherwise for 
all other works and activities. 


The church, prior to the middle of the last 
century, and in America especially, has been 
almost wholly devoid of conveniences, desirable 
comforts and often of beauty, being but little 
more than a respectable shelter. And the Sun- 
day Schools—where any were provided—were 
held in the church auditorium, or the scholars 
herded in a basement. About that time a sys- 
tem of grading, selected teachers and a litera- 
ture was introduced, necessitating buildings 
adapted to the purpose. 


These conditions brought out the “Akron” 
plan or type of Sunday School building, which 
was so perfectly adapted to the conditions that 
it really became a part of the system, and the 
plan and system, as adapted to one another, 
became known throughout Christendom as the 
“Akron” Sunday School Plans and Systems. 
Other types of plans followed—as applied to the 
church, and to the church and Sunday School 
in combination, so that the well known title, 
“Akron” Plans, refers to a series of plans 
rather than to one type. 


These various plans and systems have had 
such an effect on the arrangement of the 
modern non-ritual church that at least 80 per 
cent of those being built have been influenced 
thereby. 

The new Graded-Departmental system for the 
Sunday School will require different buildings 

than the former type. And as the work will 


more than ever depend on the perfect adapta- 
tion of the building, we will be justified in 
giving more attention to the special require- 
ments of this type of building, as it will be 
found to materially differ from the “Akron” 
Sunday School plan which it supersedes, ex- 
cept with schools that still prefer to adhere 
to the older system. 

As all interested are more or less familiar 
with the application of this system to the or- 
ganization—in a general way—we will refer 
to the varying conditions that must be met, 
and to which the building must be adapted, as 
there are scarcely two schools where all con- 
ditions are similar. 

The relative ratio of the adult to the other 
departments and its make-up is probably the 
place of greatest variation... With the other 
grades the relative ratio of parts will not vary 
so greatly, except when the Sunday School may 
be connected with some secular school, from 
which it may receive many scholars of nearly 
the same age, of one sex or the other, which 
condition may abnormally develop a depart- 
ment or demand a special one. 

The adult department may consist of one— 
large—mixed class, or may be divided into 
several, with or without sex separation. Some 
of these classes may be organized, others not. 
For the other departments, some prefer large 
single rooms, with the subdivisions grouped 
about the teacher; others want a separate room 
for each grade or class. Sex separation is found 
desirable with the Senior, Intermediate and 
often with the Junior Departments. 

The primary and beginners should if pos- 
sible be segregated in rooms especially fitted 
for their use, where they will not be annoyed 
by and will not annoy others. In many in- 
stances it is desirable that each of the depart- 
ments may be operated as a school in itself. 

Then the method of general assembly must 
be considered, shall there be joint assembly 
at each session or on stated occasions only? 
Shall it include all or only certain depart- 
ments? If the latter—which? 

Shall the building be so arranged that the 
separation and assembly may be accomplished 
by changes of the building or by changing 
the pupils? Shall a special room be provided 
for assembly or shall the auditorium of the 
church be used? If the latter, shall class rooms 
be arranged as such permanently, or so ar- 
ranged that the building may be used in various 
combinations for the many other desirable pur- 
poses? Shall the church and Sunday School 
building be arranged for use in combination 
or separated? Shall all be arranged with refer- 
ence to one auditorium or two? And for the 
merger or combined, .or regular service? 

In arranging this and all the other parts of 
the building, provision should be made so that 
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all the religious, educational, social and recrea- 
tional features of the church work are properly 
cared for, with due regard for the normal in- 
crease that comes with the new, perfectly 
adapted building for the natural growth of the 
community and for use seven days of the week, 
and so make it in every sense a community 
house. 


All of this would seem to result in a com- 
plex, complicated, expensive building. But ex- 
perience demonstrates that it is all possible, 
of simple form and practical arrangement, pro- 
vided, that instead of experimenting, you con- 
sult and advise with one having extensive, suc- 
cessful experience before determining any- 
thing. As such a building would not be fitted 


for any other uses, and changes are expensive, 
it would be well to be sure you are right be- 
fore finally determining or doing anything. 
Also bear in mind that prices covering all 
building operations are rapidly advancing, with 
no probability of any reduction; and that you 
cannot repeat today what some one did a year 
ago, unless you have special advantages. 

Would it not be well in each such instance to 
consider the advisability of constructing such 
a building of fireproof materials, when this 
might be possible at an advance of about 15 
per cent over the cost of first-class non-fire- 
proof construction, especially when insurance, 
depreciation and repairs are materially reduced 
by the more durable materials used for fire- 
proof construction? 


A MODERN CHURCH PROBLEM SOLVED! 


A PLAIN TALK WITH WIDE-AWAKE MINISTERS ON HOW TO 
REACH THE PEOPLE 


Where Is the Chureh? 


A gentleman alighted from a train in the city 
of Felkirk some little time ago and inquired at 
the station for directions to Pilgrim Church. 
The first gentleman interrogated said that he 
had never heard of it. Another said he thought 
it was on Fourth street, but was not sure. Of 
a dozen persons from whom this gentleman in- 
quired not one was “cock-sure’” where it was! 
Purchasing a daily paper he searched it in vain 
for any clue to the location of the church he 
wanted to reach. He looked, finally, in the 
telephone directory, but the church had no 
phone and was, therefore, not listed. In despair 
he stepped into a drug store and asked for the 
city directory. In this volume he found a list 
of city churches and thus learned the location 
of the building. 


How many people would so exert themselves 
as to actually undertake a campaign of explora- 
tion to find a church? Only a few days ago 
several strangers in this city complained be- 
cause they could not find a certain large down- 
town church in the evening. There is nothing 
on the building to designate it in the day time 
even, and though it is open every day in the 
year, people very often inquire whether it is a 
city jail, a hospital, or an infirmary! 

We might easily take a trip over this whole 
country and find conditions equally bad. For 
some reason or other churches as a rule have 
failed to advertise as they should; that is, they 
have not seriously considered the question of 
publicity. We have known ministers who hes- 
itated to advertise even their sermon topics 
because they felt that the gospel should be 
preached rather than exploited! Somehow it 
has been thought that churches are exempt 
from the usual laws of real life and that God 
himself in some mysterious way will look after 
his preached Word. It has been said that the 
people know that the church exists, that it is 
in the community. They know, or could easily 
ascertain, when the services occur, and they 
know what the preaching is for. If they de- 
sire to attend they can; that they do not is 
because they are not interested, and therefore 
do not respond. 


These curious arguments I have heard many 
times in various parts of the country, but it is 


a real satisfaction to know that the conditions 
are slowly changing. Ministers and official 
church boards are realizing that it is neither 
good business nor good religion to invest thou- 
sands of dollars in church buildings and then 
let them either lie idle during the week or re- 
main half empty on Sunday. It has been shown 
repeatedly that many people who have never 
gone to church with any degree of regularity 
have been won to regular attendance and gen- 
erous support by having their attention called 
to the church services by the attractive adver- 
tising of a “Go-to-Church Sunday.” Many 
people who have never understood the church 
(because its real work and worth had never 
been brought to their attention) have been in- 
duced to attend concerts, special lectures, so- 
cial gatherings and evangelistic services by 
attractive bulletin boards placed at the doors 
of these churches. 

There should be no question in any one’s 
mind about the location of any church in the 
city. Of all places in the world the location of 
church buildings should be clearly known or 
readily found when wanted. We would go a 
step further and say they should be open for 
ministration at all times, or the minister should 
be easily accessible. 

The Need and Spirit of Publicity. 

We are living in an intense age full of con- 
stant activities. The world is full of noises and 
every active, ambitious, healthy adult person in 
it is trying, as T. Tembarom says, “to put 
something over.” People must work to live in 
these days if employment can be found and 
most people are still working to make a living 
rather than to make a life. The mind and 
heart are strained, intensely nerved up, as we 
say, and the whole mass of humanity is on the 
constant go! 

This means that if their attention is to be 
aroused to anything special, or if the direction 
of their thought is to be changed it must be 
done by some unusual, strange, and out of the 
ordinary method. One of the interesting phe- 
nomena of our present age of rush and drive is 
the evidence of relaxation indulged in by the 
masses. Amusement of some sort, often shal- 
low and occasionally vulgar, is the natural re- 
flex result of business strain. The other day 
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I heard one of the secretaries of the National 
Board of Censors say that 15,000,000 people on 
the average attend moving picture plays every 
day in the year in this country! People attend 
such entertainments for rest, change and recre- 
ation. 

How do these “movie” men secure such ca- 
pacity houses? One glance at their advertising 
tells most of the story. They use the bill boards 
throughout the city with marvelous adroitness. 
They have developed some of the finest bulletin 
board advertising in the world. The theaters 
that play to the so-called lower social strata 
flash their brilliantly colored advertising pos- 
ters over the whole front of their buildings. In 
many cases the huge bulletin boards put out on 
the sidewalks provide pictures of the latest war 
news, or items of local interest, and they draw 
great crowds of curious people. Then look in 
the daily papers; there you will find whole 
pages devoted to amusements. 

Some one will tell us that all of this costs 
money, and as the church is usually financially 
depressed it could not do this kind of work if 
it seemed wise to do so. The answer to this is 
very simple. The money to pay for all of this 
publicity comes from the people who respond 
to the advertising. If the churches were as full 
every Sunday as the theaters of the aveage 
Western city their treasuries would be full of 
money and there would be plenty of funds to 
pay all the bills. 

We have seen a minister solve his “Sunday 
Evening Problem” through the use of a stereop- 
ticon and a course of lectures with elaborate 
advertising, in the face of real opposition and 
discouragement from his official board. The 
cash offerings from the people who attended 
not only met the expense but netted a large 
sum for the church treasury. 

Everybody has to advertise today. In one 
city this very week a great new advertising 
venture is being undertaken by the manufac- 
turers. The ground floor of a fine new building, 
at large rental cost, is being fitted up for mere 
exhibition purposes, where the people will 
“drop in” to see the goods and cultivate a crav- 
ing for them which ultimately will lead to their 
purchase. 

There is no business that does not have its 
publicity agency and the method of placing 
special lines of business upon the market has 
become a science to which able men are devot- 
ing their entire time. 


Why Should the Church Advertise? 

The church of Jesus Christ is the organized 
expression of the Christian religion. It is 
made up of brotherly and sisterly people who 
gather together in the name of Jesus to carry 
out his wishes, to co-operate in the redemption 
of the whole world, and to spread true joy and 
happiness everywhere. The church is not only 
a religious institution, but it is educational, so- 

_cial and reformative. It is a force for good in 
society and the greatest and best uplift insti- 
tution in the world. The Protestant church in 
the United States has a membership -of over 
22,000,000 members, and a greater host of ad- 
herents. There are 16,000,000 Sunday School 
pupils, over 160,000 ministers, 215,000 church 
organizations, over 210,000 church buildings, 
costing more than $1,300,000,000! The seating 
capacity is for 60,000,000 people! 


Just think of this vast and powerful body of 
people and the wonderful things they are doing. 
But the country is growing rapidly and in spite 
of all the church has been for the past decade 
or two it has not much more than kept pace 
with the increase of population. Its growth in 
membership is greater now than it has been 
for several years, but there is great need for 
improvement. Various reasons have been given 
for this lack of interest and slowness of growth, 
but it is not our intention to analyze the trouble 
now. We believe, however, that not enough has 
been done by the church locally to impress its 
value and its various forms of activity upon the 
community life. 

As a rule, the church building stands on a 
prominent corner of the street. As a building 
it is known to all, and its style of architecture 
usually designates it as a church. Occasion- 
ally the denomination of the people worshiping 
there may be gathered by the distinctive style 
of building, but very frequently a man cannot 
tell what special phase of Christianity the 
church stands for by any outward sign. Per- 
haps it ought to be sufficient to know it is just 
a church, but most of us are still narrow enough 
to desire the church of our fathers, or at least 
of our choice. I once made the mistake myself. 
It was at night in a strange city. I wanted to 
hear “Billy” Sunday, who was advertised to 
speak in a certain part of the city. Stepping 
from the street car in a hurry and seeing a very 
large church, well lighted, but with no visible 
sign or card of designation, I made for the en- 
trance and was so hospitably received that be- 
fore I could see anything distinctive to indicate 
where I was I found myself seated in the gal- 
lery of a great auditorium packed with people. 
When the service began a Christian Science 
hymn book was handed to me, and then I un- 
derstood! In this case I was seeking a church, 
but what shall we say of the thousands who 
pass the church building every day without de- 
siring to know what it is! 

The church has the best message in the . 
world to give, the truest life to offer, the hap- 
piest service to render. The church has the 
equipment and the spirit to benefit the com- 
munity, but she must make that fact known to 
the world. It would be a great blessing if her 
individual members would carry personal invi- 
tations to everybody, but they cannot dothis as 
it ought to be done, for most church members 
are just ordinary people working hard to earn 
their living, so they can make a life worth the 
while. 

How Reach the People? 

There are innumerable ways of reaching the 
people with the church’s message, but it is not 
the province of this article to explain all the 
methods. Doubtless, the daily newspapers offer 
the best medium, but such advertising is expen- 
sive. Invitation cards are very good. 

During the past six years I have observed 
that wide-awake ministers all over this country 
are earnestly seeking to properly advertise 
their churches. Many of them use bulletin 
boards at the entrance of their churches, but 
unless the minister himself is handy with 
brush and pencil a botch is often made out of a 
good intention. Whatever is done in this line 
should be neat and artistic. The church should 
demand the best of everything. There is a 
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You Will Say the Same Thing 


as Your Brother Ministers 


UST as soon as you receive one of these unex- 

celled steel Bulletin Boards. The following 
express the sentiment of hundreds of other Minis- 
ters who have written us: 


January 27, 1916 
Before our sign arrived I took with a large grain of salt what I took to 
be the manufacturer’s admiration of his own work. I am ready to apolo- 
gize for misjudging you. That Model M sign is the finest thing of its kind 
I have ever seen anywhere, and everyone is delighted with it. The only 
criticism I have heard is that it is too good to put out in the weather. It 
is to be put in place tomorrow with the words posted, ‘“‘This sign was pur- 
chased by the Home Workers Society from H. E. Winters, Davenport, 
Iowa, and presented to this church.’’ Enclosed you will find check for 
= Fite: ee $30.00, the amount due for the sign. Thanking you for your courteous 
ACCEPTABLE=IN- THE}! treatment and prompt filling of order.—C. J. Williams, Pastor United 
= : Se 7a Presbyterian Church, New Brighton, Pa. 
SIGHT—OF—GOD. 


January 3, 1916 
We received your Model M Bulletin Board and Model D in fine shape 
and are more than delighted with the same. They far surpassed our 
expectations and are certainly an addition to our church property. I 
enclose check from our Guild which presented the Bulletin to the church.— 
Dr. John C. Ely, Westminster Presbyterian Church, Mifflintown, Pa. 
. December 30, 1915 
The Bulletin Board ordered some time ago has put in its appearance, and is now in place, telling its little tale to 
passers-by. That it will meet a very definite need there is no doubt. That Iam pleased with the board and all that 
goes with it is putting it mildly.—Rev. William P. Haug, New Britain Baptist Church, New Britain, Pa. 


MUST MEET YOUR APPROVAL 


We will be very glad to send you our beautiful steel Church Bulletin Board on 
approval. We do not want you to accept it unless satisfactory in every respect. 
It must be just as represented or you can return it and no explanation will be neces- 
sary. 


A SUGGESTION 


The illustration herewith is from a photograph taken of the board S. E. Foutz 
purchased for his church in memory of his wife. In many respects it serves the 
purpose better than a Memorial window. Church societies are also taking advantage 
of the opportunity to present their church with a most useful as well as ornamental 
gift. These boards are handsome in appearance and when placed on the front of 
your church they add beauty and attractiveness which cannot be overestimated. 


Will increase interest in your work zs nothing else will do. 


Winters’ Bulletin Boards 


In every way Winters’ Steel Bulle- 
tin Boards for churches are superior 
to other makes. There are many 
imitations on the market, but, as your 
Brother Ministers tell you, “It is the 
finest thing of its kind I have ever 
seen.” — 

The line includes a varied assort- 
ment of models which offer you a wide 
choice in sizes, pr.ces and appearance. 

Winters’ Steel Bulletin Boards are 
practically indestructible. The back- 
ground is of steel lithographed in black. 
The letters, which are interchangeable, 
are of steel lithographed in white. 


Write today for detailed information. Ask for De Luxe catalog No. 37. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S. A. 
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touch of culture and refinement about some 
church printing that is in itself a message of 
delight, but we have seen other kinds that do 
more harm than good. One cannot be too par- 
ticular about such things, for they give tone 
and atmosphere to the institution. It is too ex- 
pensive for most churches (or they think so) 
to employ a professional sign writer every time 
one wishes to put out a notice of a service or 
entertainment. 


Changeable Letter Bulletin Devices. 

During the past few years, several very in- 
teresting and useful changeable letter bulletin 
devices have been developed. These offer at 
once a neat, quick and attractive means for ef- 
fectively making announcements. These bulle- 
tin outfits are made in various sizes for indoor 
and outdoor use, with or without illumination. 
They are built with handsomely finished frames 
or cases. Fitted into the outer frame or case 
there is a removable inner frame, on which are 
fitted a series of enameled letter plate support- 
ing bars. 


Letter plates in various sizes and finishes are 
supplied by the different manufacturers, so de- 
vised and shaped as to be readily and securely 


affixed to the supporting bars. The plates are 
almost instantly affixed and as quickly remov- 
able. 

With a changeable letter bulletin equipment 
of this kind, the pastor or person in charge of 
the publicity work can make his weekly an- 
nouncements when required with little or no 
trouble. He has before him, as it were, an inde- 
pendent poster printing plant. He is entirely 
independent of the sign writer or show card 
artist, and is not troubled with mussy rubber 
stamps, stencils, brushes or colors. His an- 
nouncement can be set up attractively in an at- 
tention-compelling maner. 

The church that is equipped with an outfit 
of this kind can keep a fresh message before 
the public throughout the week, if it is so de- 
sired. 

There are many churches who keep some- 
thing on their bulletin boards every day in the 
year. Some use a passage of the Scriptures; 
others some forceful motto, so that the passer- 
by is always looking for something to stimulate 
his thought. After a time the suggestion takes 
hold and the person interested makes an at- 
tempt to become acquainted with the man and 
organization responsible for such helpful sug- 
gestiveness. 


FURNISHING THE CHURCH 


“From his pouch he took his colors, 

Took his paints of different colors, 

On the smooth bark of the birch tree, 
Painted many shapes and figures, 

And each figure had a meaning, 

Each, some word or thought suggested, 
Gitche Manito the Mighty.” 


The poet thus shows us that the untutored In- 
dians expressed in their best art, the love for 
their God. We have evidences of this feeling 
through all civilization, the height of it having 
been reached with the rearing of the beautiful 
European cathedrals. 


It is unfortunate that in our Protestant 
churches those arts which were brought to 
their perfection in the homes of worship, were 
almost forgotten, and we built thousands of 
plain, unadorned buildings of the meeting-house 
type. They had no individuality, but were, and 
many of them are yet a _ catalogued type. 
Indeed, we tried to convince ourselves that it 
showed vanity to adorn our churches. We for- 
got, or did not realize, the singular impressive- 
ness and spiritual influence in a properly fur- 
nished church. But a different spirit is in evi- 
dence all over our land. We are beginning to 
feel that the church ought to be furnished and 
adorned with the best we can afford, because it 
is the house of God. 


Too often, when a new church is planned, 
more attention is given to the building itself 
than to its two equally important functions, 
for it is a sanctuary and an auditorium. Asa 
sanctuary, where may be celebrated, solemnized 
and performed in prayer, praise and commu- 
nion, the solemn ordinances of the Christian 
faith, it should receive the attention due it in 
planning the new building. 

The size, which should be ample, and all its 
furnishings, should be considered, and enough 
money laid aside in the beginning to furnish it 
as it should be furnished. As an auditorium its 


furniture should also be well studied, in order 
that the people may congregate with comfort 
and convenience to listen to the instructions of 
their spiritual leaders. 


Just as a residence can be furnished to give 
the stranger a repellant feeling, so can a 
church likewise be so furnished. On the con- 
trary, it is to the church’s interest, both spirit- 
ually and financially, to so furnish that there 
is an abiding effect and an unconscious rever- 
ence-compelling agency with every one who 
attends the services. 


The writer suggests that when a building 
committee is appointed a part of the building 
committee should be selected to properly study 
the furnishings and decorations. This com- 
mittee should study the relativeness of all 
things to each other, so as to secure that har- 
mony and impressiveness desired. 


There are three points which stand out very 
clearly that should be studied in selecting any 
article. First, design; second, comfort or adap- 
tability; third, durability. This article will deal 
mostly with furniture, and, therefore, the other 
articles required to furnish the church will 
not be dwelt on. 


The pulpit furniture should be especially 
good in design, but harmonious or relative. If 
the congregation can afford it, have this furni- 
ture decorated with hand carving. Do not use 
any pressed or composition carving. Plain, 
dignified mouldings are much better. The com- 
munion table should be of ample proportions, 
and prominently placed before the platform. 
The size of this can be from 24 by 36 inches to 
32 by 60 inches, even larger, if it occupies a 
large unobstructed space. 


The writer likes some symbolism carved on 
the communion table, so as to give more life to 
it. The platform should not be too small, and 
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ought to have an easily adjustable pulpit. The 
clergy chairs should be dignified and comfort- 
able, but not so built as to compel the pastor 
to assume a lounging attitude. Avoid brass 
pulpit furniture. It is almost always poor in 
design and gaudy. 


The pew ends should be dignified, and pref- 
erably made in the ecclesiastical style, instead 
of the commercially named ‘‘gooseneck” style. 
The pews should be comfortable. The backs 
should be about nineteen and one-half inches 
high above seat, and seat fifteen inches wide. 
The back should have an inclination of from 
four to five inches. The spacing of pews should 
not be less than thirty-two inches to back. 


After these points are well studied, consider 
durability of the furniture, for well designed 
and comfortable furniture will not make a 
good investment, if this point is sacrificed. 
Avoid veneer construction wherever possible. 
It is inconsistent, deceiving and not lasting. 
These elements are rather unchurchly. Use solid 
wood wherever possible. Assure yourself that 
the material used is well-seasoned, and the 
furniture made by only first-class cabinet 
makers. For satisfactory results, consider only 
manufacturers who have demonstrated their 
ability to bring out the different types of 
church architecture in all details. Consider 
also their reliability and also what their action 
is if work is delivered which proves defective. 


Lay aside money with the begining of the 
building operation for the proper furnishing of 
the church, and make not the mistake so com- 
monly made that this, the most important part 
to fully satisfy the congregation in the comple- 
tion of its church, be sacrificed because all 
money is spent on other less necessary things. 

Do not try to force a reliable manufacturer 
down in his price. It is not customary for any- 
body to work at a loss, and, therefore, you are 
at his advantage. Select able, reliable firms, 
and pay a consistent price, and you will get 
consistent goods and service.—KE. F. De Long, 
in The Presbyterian. 


The latest and most effective thing for church 
ornamentation is the electrically lighted glass 
cross which is at present attracting country- 
wide notice. These crosses are made and sold 
by R. M. Moss, of St. Joseph, Missouri. They 
are made of translucent glass that in daylight 
has the appearance of whitest marble. The 
glass surrounds a steel frame work and con- 
ceals a number of electric lights. 


These lights do not show separately when 
lighted, but the light is evenly distributed with- 
in the cross, causing it to stand out a luminous 
whole in the darkness. These crosses are in 
use on a number of Protestant churches in 
widely separated parts of the country. And 
wherever used they stand as a silent but con- 
stant and impressive appeal to all who see 
them, especially at night, when they stand 
brightly lighted, high in the darkness, on dome, 
tower or spire, 


A TRIBUTE TO GENIUS. 

If it were not for genius what would become 
of civilization? What would painting be today 
had a Raphael never lived? How impoverished 
literature had Shakespeare, Dante or Goethe 
not chanted their songs? How starved would 
be music without Bach, Beethoven or Wagner, 
or science without Newton or Herschel? In 
politics, in war, men have arisen who by their 
efforts alone have done more for the progress 
of civilization than whole nations or races. In 
the industrial arts, through an Edison, the sun 
gained a rival. Elias Howe lightened the bur- 
den of toiling women. 

The wonderful tone of the modern piano is 
traceable to the genius of a Chickering or a 
Steinway. 


The most wonderful of all instruments, aptly 
and truthfully called the “King of Instruments,” 
the modern organ, owes its very existence to 
one man, George S. Hutchings. His was the 
genius that developed and brought organ build- 
ing from the plane of a trade to the glorious 
heights of an art. He deserves especial men- 
tion from the fact that he stands alone in his _ 
genius. Organ building has had no man like 
him. 

And so it is throughout the history of all 
human progress. Men of genius are born, they 
live, their corporeal existence ceases, but their 
souls live on in the works of their creation. 
Such men need no material monument. Carlyle 
has indeed rightly said, “The history of the 
world is but a biography of great men.” : 


The Colgate Art Glass Co. would state that 
a late inventory reveals the fact that they have 
executed over 10,000 memorial windows in the 
last 65 years, for some of the most prominent 
clergy and public men of the country, among 
them General Robert E. Lee, Lexington, Va.; 
Bishop Wingfield Memorial, Petersburg, Va.; 
Geo. Drexel and Ex-Governor Morgan, in New’ 
York. One of their recent results is the high 
state of perfection which they have attained in 
the European style of antique work, with 
trained European artists and workmen, making 
it unnecessary to import this style of work as 
heretofore. 

No work is too important, and none too sim- 
ple to receive their careful attention. 


ORGANIZE A CABINET LIKE THIS. 

A Church Cabinet of 30 members has been 
organized for the general work of the church. 
Each society has one representative, and the 
chairmen of fifteen special committees, to- 
gether with these representatives, constitute 
the membership of the cabinet. 
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Now is the Time to 
Renew Your Cushions 


Whether your church needs new cushions or has old cushions 
which should be renovated, we can meet your requirements 
much cheaper and quicker than you probably imagine. Tell us 
your cushion needs. We have furnished over 25,000 churches 
from Maine to California. 


Ostermoor 


Church Cushions 


are built for long service. The method of building Ostermoor Cushions is most 
unusual and far different from the usual stuffing of other church cushions. 


We will guarantee our cushions to be abso- 
lutely uniform in every respect—not some thick, 
some thin, some wide and some narrow, as they 
are often made by those who lack the experi- 
ence which 62 years of specializing in churckt 
cushions have given us. 


The Ostermoor sheets are built up by hand, 
one over the other, until the desired thickness 
is obtained, and then by gentle, even pressure 
the whole is incorporated into one sheet of 
even thickness. Ostermoor cushions never get 
“lumpy” and they retain their resilience for 
many years. Only the most serviceable cover- 
ings used. Ostermoor cushions are dust, moth 
and vermin proof. 

In renovating old cushions we thor- 
oughly cleanse the old filling, giving it a All Saints Church, 
naphtha bath, and destroy all germs: of New York, showing 
moth, etc,— making the Srtnee equal Ostermoor Cushions 
(Oo new In ev tes tin fact every- ’ A 
Saas is ee ae portion of At after 50 years service 
filling. This work will be done for a 
small cost. 


Tell us your requirements — 
Estimates will be cheer- 


fully furnished 


Ask for our book 
"Church Cushions" 
—sent free 
OSTERMOOR 


& CO. 
118 Elizabeth St. 
‘trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat.O6. New York 


Canada: Alaska Feather & Down Co. Ltd., Montreal 
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MOTION chen crie aes AN AID TO CHURCH 
L. S. Atwater, in the Social Service Review. 
That motion pictures are a valuable asset to 

the church has been successfully demonstrated 
by a number of the leading clergymen through- 
out the country. As it is estimated that over 
18,000,000 people see motion pictures daily, why 
not divert some to the church, where cleaner 
and better entertainment can be given. There 
seems to be no objection to stereopticon views 
in many churches; there should be none to mo- 
tion pictures, which are simply individual pic- 
tures in motion. 

Dr. Christian F. Reisner, pastor of Grace 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in New York City, 
realized the value of motion pictures four years 
ago, and is an ardent advocate of this form of 
entertainment and instruction for both young 
and old. 

Other churches that have recently installed 
motion picture machines are Flatbush Congre- 
gational Church, Brooklyn; St. Mary’s Church, 
Dubuque, Iowa; First Congregational Church, 
Manistee, Michigan; Ruggles Street Church, 
Boston, Mass. In many instances the base- 
ment of the church can be used, or the Parish 
House; in fact, any room that is available can 
be utilized for the exhibiting of motion pictures. 

Many churches would undoubtedly install 
motion picture equipment were they in posses- 
sion of the necessary information relative to 
the procuring of the proper picture subjects. 
As a matter of fact, there are hundreds of films 
available today which are ideally suited for 
church extension work. Churches could em- 
ploy motion pictures to give a local atmosphere 
to a particular kind of service. For example, 
when a Southern missionary service is held, a 
reel depicting cotton growing, picking and han- 
dling could be used. From an instructive view- 
point children can see little chicks growing, 
cows feeding and being milked, plant life de- 
veloping, and a thousand other things which 
would otherwise be absolutely foreign to them. 
The scenic subjects are also very interesting, 
and show the beauties of various sections of 
this and other countries. Short lectures could 
be made up to accompany these pictures. 

Recently in one of the large churches in 
Long Beach, Cal., the film, Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s 
Progress” was shown in connection with the 
usual Sunday evening song service. A silver 
collection was taken up, and not only every seat 
was occupied, but many stood during the entire 
evening. In many of the larger cities, notably 
New York, Boston and Washington, there have 
been established bureaus for the handling and 
distribution of films and slides which are spe- 
cially suited for the church and school. 

The cost of the different films depends on the 
subject and length of time in service. Very 
good pictures can be had at from two to five 
dollars a reel of one thousand feet of film. 
Some of the larger film manufacturing plants 
are now busily engaged in the making of relig- 
ious and entertaining films, and these are dis- 
tributed by such concerns as the General Film . 
Co., Universal Film Exchange, Mutual Film Co. 
and Pathe Film Exchange, each having offices 
in the three above-mentioned cities. The Bu- 
reau of Commercial Economics, Washington, D. 
C., have a very complete list of instructive and 
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FAULTLESS 
PROJECTION 


is attained through the use of 


Power’s Cameragraph 


No. 6B 


T is an accepted fact that the use 
I of motion pictures in churches is 
becoming more prevalent every 
day, and we desire to call your atten- 
tion to the all important matter of 
proper projection of the pictures. 
In purchasing a projecting machine, 
your aim should be to procure THE 
BEST, and with this thought in mind, 
too much consideration cannot be 
given to the selection of a machine 
that throws a clear, flickerless picture 
on the screen. 


Write for Our 
Catalogue E 


Nicholas Power Co. 


Ninety Gold Street 
New York City 
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SEEING IS BELIEVING 


a eee 
Ly Roe PICTURES are rapidly becoming factors in interesting and securing 


larger congregations. They get the people into the church and the influence 
of the Gospel teaching follows, after. 


@ The Projection is as important as the pictures, themselves. 


@ Simplex Projectors are absolutely fireproof, extremely simple to operate, rock- 
steady and flickerless (no eye-strain), low cost of up-keep and silent in operation. 


Recently installed in: 


Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, New York, N. Y. Ruggles Street Bapti 
First Congregational Church, Manistee, Mich. St. Mary's Chace, ert ag oo meet 


, 
; MY? PAT.O 


@ The Projector that received the Unanimous 
Approval of the U. S. Government War De- 
partment and Grand Prize Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition. 


@Used and recommended by Rev. Dr. 


Reisner, Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, 
New York City. 


Send for Catalog ‘“‘S”’ 
‘Ge PRECISION MACHINE CO, Ad 


JIT EAST THIRTY:FOURTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


The Pathéscope is Installed in Over One Hundred 
Schools and Churches in New York City Alone 


Eliminates all need of Licensed Operators, Fire- 
proof Booth or Insurance Increase. 


Shows a sharp, clear picture up to 6 ft. x 8 ft. 
if desired. 


Complete in its metal cover, which serves as a 
carrying case, weighs only thirty pounds, can be car- 
ried anywhere and used on any electric light socket. 


FILM SERVICE—The best machine is absolutely useless 


without a proper supply of appropriate films at a reasonable 
cost. This combination is obtainable only with the PATHESCOPE, 
which uses a special narrow-width, non- 
inflammable film, obtainable at Pathé- 
scope Film Exchanges in 12 cities from 
Boston to Seattle and Los Angeles. 

Price of Pathéscope, complete, with 
case and 6 ft. x 8 ft. Screen. 


$180.00 


For Catalogue and List of Films, 
address with stamps: 
THE 


d e 
Pathescope Co., of America, Inc. 
Suite 1837 _ Aeolian Hall, N. Y. City 


Film Exchanges in Principal Cities 
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(Continued from page 648) 
commercial pictures, which are available with- 
out cost. 

The equipment necessary includes, beside the 
machine, a booth and a screen. The projection 
machine should be carefully selected, and the 
cheap or toy outfit should not be considered. A 
first-class machine, preferably the totally en- 
closed type, for showing both motion pictures 


and stereopticon slides, can be bought for from 
two hundred and fifty to three hundred dollars. 
This includes full equipment—no extras needed. 
Such an outfit would last practically a lifetime, 
as there would be no cost for upkeep, as in the 
case of cheaper equipment. A very good way 
to select a motion picture machine is to write 
the various churches which have already in- 
stalled such an outfit. 


“CHURCH ECONOMICS” 
THE ANNUAL BUDGET 
H. H. PATTERSON 


Strong business and professional men appear- 
ing on the local boards of trustees of the 
churches of the country some way or other al- 
low on the business side of the church laxity 
in principles and in execution which in their 
own business or profession they would not suf- 
fer for a moment. 

The psychology of this is that feeling of— 
“Yet the other fellow do it.” That section of 
business administration of the church which 
possibly is of greatest interest to the majority 
of ministers is that known as the Annual Bud- 
get. 

The annual budget may very properly be di- 
vided into two divisions: First, that of current 
expenses, and, second, that of benevolences. 
Under current expenses we properly classify, 
(a) the actual operating expense; (b) partial 
payments of debts and interest, and (c) repairs 
and annexes. Under benevolences we properly 
classify, (a) the home and foreign missionary 
giving, and (b) charity and philanthropy. 

The true test of a man’s belief in his religion 
is not the sum he subscribes annually toward 
the current expenses, but rather that portion 
of his income which he subscribes to benevo- 
lences—the benevolence or missionary test be- 
ing the final judge of a man’s sincerity. That 
man who gives only to the current expense bud- 
get of the church without any thought of his 
brother-man, to the number of millions, steeped 
in heathenism is only half a man, and has to 
date received only half of the vision which his 
profession would warrant. 

After having visited scores of churches 
throughout the country I have come to this firm 
conviction—namely, that that church which 
raises the largest apportionment for benevo- 
lences and missionary purposes is the church 
that has the least difficulty in securing ample 
funds for current expenses. 

How to Secure the Annual Budget. 

The operation of four things will invariably 
cause that church which operates them no diffi- 
culty whatever in the securing of ample and 
necessary funds for the prosecution of its 
work. Those four things are, first, the Duplex 
System of Giving; second, the Every Member 
Canvass, and third, estimating what each mem- 
ber should give, and fourth, asking that mem- 
ber to give it. 

The duplex envelope system of giving has ef- 
fected a revolution in the sum total devoted to 
the cause of Christianity. By it is meant the 
setting aside of a weekly sum for the 52 weeks 
of the year for current expenses and for benev- 
olences, one envelope, divided into two sec- 
tions, being used for the two purposes. 


The every member canvass is the setting 
aside of a day or a series of three days at the 
beginning of each current year when a com- 
mittee endeavors to solicit subscriptions from 
each man, woman and child of the congregation. 
First, however, the budget committee should sit 
down, take the church membership roll and stu- 


diously and accurately estimate the total amount 


of money needed for the year’s work, and place 
opposite each name in the membership roll a 
sum of money commensurate with that mem- 
ber’s income and position. Then the addition 
of all these individual members’ sums should 
be a sum of from five hundred to one thousand 
dollars in excess of the actual estimate of the 
budget to allow for shrinkage, for deaths and 
for removals. 

Then after the estimating is done, the com- 
mittee go to each individual member and 
ask in a diplomatic but forceful and firm 
way the sum you have estimated for that mem- 
ber to give as his proportion of the entire an- 
nual budget, and as his proportion because of 
the blessings, material and spiritual, which 
have come his way. : 

The last two items, namely estimating and 
asking the individual member to give the esti- 
mate or more, is very seldom done, which ac- 
counts for the great burden resting upon the 
board of trustees and pastors month by month 
throughout the year, because of their not being 
able to know just what they can depend upon 
in the way of financial subscriptions; hence, 
they usually come to the end of the year facing 
a big deficit. 

I advise the setting aside at the beginning of 
each year by the respective churches of two or 
three days when the male membership might 
be organized in teams and assigned definite 
people to see among the men, women and chil- 
dren who are members of the congregation, so 
that within a period of three days the board of 
trustees know what they can depend upon for 
the ensuing twelve months. 

This is, practically, the day and age for the 
layman and the minister or head of the congre- 
gation should gradually more and more retire 
from the active financial concern and appeal 
and lay it upon the board of trustees and his 
membership. I know of one church where the 
board of trustees have respectfully asked the 
minister to give no concern whatever to the 
finances, that his province and his duties are 
those attending the spiritual and social needs 
of his flock, and that to do that properly will 
require all of his time, attention and energy. 
This is the ideal situation and should obtain 
more and more as the years go by. 
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FOR YOUR 


Churchor Sunday School 
Easily Earned 


7 Send No Money— 
Just The Coupon 


ET EE IEE EI CED ADEE EE EEE LE 
Here is an easy way to raise $20.00 for your church. | 4 OR ORReY OOMMuNTE 


We will send any Church Organization, Sunday School = 
Class, Ladies’ Society, etc., 80 Packages of our 
Popular White Floating American Bath Soap, each 
package containing 10 bars, without a cent of money in 
advance. You sell them at 50c a package—send us 
$20.00 within 30 days and keep the other $20.00 for 
your fund. 


Our American Bath Soap 
is a pure white, floating soap and 
C. & R. Soap Easy to Sell comes in large sized notched cakes. 
Just the thing for toilet and bath 
and for washing woolens or other 


Everybody knows that C. & R. Toilet Soaps are high quality. ane fables, “Lhitbic packs seooe: 
tains 10 bars and sells for only 50c. 


We have been making high grade Soaps for twenty-six years. The 
10-bar Big-value Package sells readily at 50 cents.. If your Class 
or Society consists of ten members, each member need only sell eight boxes. Or, you can have one or 
two members sell the entire order, allowing them a commission for their work. This is a Model 
Method Plan of Money Raising for any congregation and affords you an excellent opportunity for 
making money at your Bazaars, Fairs, Entertainments or Church Charity Work. 


We Guarantee Satisfaction USE THIS COUPON 


Send for this liberal offer NOW. Remem- CROFTS & REED CO., 
ber, you take no chances—we agree to take Dept.C-181, Chicago, Il. 
goods back if you are unable to sell them. Kindly send me 80 boxes of your 10-Bar American Bath Soap. 
If you do not find our goods to be just as we I agree to sell the soap at 50c a box and send you $20.00 within 
represent them, if you do not find our soap 30 days, keeping the balance of $20.00 for our own use. 
sells easily as we have claimed, you can 
send the whole shipment back at our 
expense. You take no risk whatever. Fill 
out Coupon giving name and address 
of party to whom you wish goods shipped 
—name and address of your Minister— 
name of Church with which your Society | name of Minister 
is affiliated. 

Address 


CROFTS & REED CO. 
DEPT. C-181 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LOSSES TO CHURCHES BY LIGHTNING 


The National Board of Fire Underwriters are 
making a special effort to have all buildings, 
especially high ones, equipped with lightning 
rods, and are allowing a discount in the rate of 
insurance on buildings properly equipped, with 
protection and this applies particularly to 
churches on which high projecting spires and 
corners are a magnet-like attraction for light- 
ning. 

In Europe there is a law that requires light- 
ning protection for buildings. The efforts of 
the United States government and the insurance 
companies, on account of the large loss an- 
nually by lightning, will eventually bring about 
the same condition here for churches and other 
high buildings. 


The United States government Bureau of 
Standards has just published a Lightning Book, 
summing up the results of an elaborate investi- 
gation it has made of the subject. 


Lightning causes about 3 1-3 per cent of all 
fire losses in the United States. Expressed in 
terms of actual dollars, this means about $8,- 
500,000 per annum. 

It would be not only worth while, but highly 
profitable to rod all buildings of certain classes 
which, as experience has shown, are specially 
liable to be struck by lightning. Among these 
barns come first. Twenty-one per cent of all 
barn fires are caused by lightning. Churches 
come next, with 18 per cent, and schoolhouses 
next, with 5 per cent. 

When a barn is burned, lightning has set the 
fire in one case out of five. When a church is 
burned, lightning is the cause of one instance 
out of every six. When a schoolhouse is burned, 
it is lightning that does the mischief in one of 
every twenty cases. 

If you find yourself indoors during a thun- 
derstorm, don’t go near a stove; it is dangerous. 
Keep away from the chimney; avoid the close 
vicinity of the telephone, and don’t touch a 
screen. 

On an average, lightning kills about 425 per- 
sons in this country every year, and injuries 
more or less seriously 1,065. Thus it appears 
that two and a half persons struck by bolts 
from the sky survive for every one that dies in 
consequence. The number killed and injured 
in this way could be greatly reduced (says the 
Lightning Book) if all dwellings were rodded. 

Nine-tenths of the annual mortality from 
lightning occurs in the rural districts (includ- 
ing under this head all towns and villages of 
2,500 inhabitants or less). Lightning is one of 
the principal causes of fires in the rural dis- 
tricts, the loss from which might be largely 
lessened by putting rods on all barns and iso- 
lated buildings. 

Is there any protection against lightning? 
Yes—lightning rods properly installed are an 
almost certain protection, but not for the rea- 
son commonly supposed. 

The old-fashioned idea used to be that light- 
ning rods were stuck up on a house as a sort 
of shield to catch the descending charge of elec- 
tricity from the clouds and lead it safely into 
the ground, thus sparing the building itself 
from doing this duty. 

The present scientific view is based upon the 
idea that there is in the cloud a charge of elec- 


tricity (positive, we will say); in the ground 
there is a mass of electricity (negative, we will 
say). The charge above and the charge below 
are trying to meet. The charge in the ground 
percolates up into the building, and saturates 
the building in its effort to get to the charge 
above in the cloud. If the building is high 
enough and the cloud low enough, and condi- 
tions are just right, the charge above and the 
charge below will come together in the elec- 
trically saturated building. 


Now the modern conception of the function 
of the lightning rod is that it casts as a drain 
pipe to drain out into the atmosphere the elec- 


tricity which has saturated the building. If you. 


stand beside a properly rodded house in the 
night time during a thunder storm you will see 
streams of electricity passing off into the air 
from the ends of lightning rods. 


If your house is well drained in this way it 
is not likely to be struck by a charge of light- 
ning from a cloud above. But if it is struck, 
the lightning will seek the rods and will travel 
down into the earth without injuring the house. 

A slate roof helps a lot to protect it from 
lightning. Sheet-metal rooms, metal ornaments 
of size and gas or water pipes, if close to the 
rod, are bad. They may divert the course of 
the lightning bolt. In all such cases the rod 
system should be connected with the roof or 
with interior metal work, even though the lat- 
ter be only a telephone wire. 

Masses of metal on the outside of a building 
should be made part of the protective system. 
Roof-gutters should be connected with down- 
spouts, and the latter well “earthed.” Metal 
porch-roofs should be connected with the near- 
est rod. With this sort of precaution taken the 
sheet-metal roof of a house may be one of the 
most efficient possible protections against light- 
ning. 

The cost of rodding a building is very small 
relatively to the value of the protection gained. 
It is money well spent, if only for the sake of 
the comfort of mind it gives to the inmates, 
especially to people—not a few who are af- 
flicted with a chronic and ineradicable terror of 
thunderstorms. Many are the farmers today 
who sleep composedly through such disquiets 
of nature, because they know their houses and 
barns are rodded, where formerly, when they 
enjoyed no such protection, they lay broad 
awake for hours, wondering if something dread- 
ful was going to happen. 


The first recognition accorded lightning rods 
by any government was by the Senate of Ven- 
ice, which, May 9, 1778, ordered their adoption 
for the protection of all public buildings 
throughout the republic. 


The Expositor does not accept -advertise- 
ments from lightning rod concerns whose ma- 
terial and construction is not approved by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Lightning protection is no longer a theory, 
but an absolute necessity and strongly urged by 
the best authorities and universities. 


Ordinarily a thing of this kind does not come 
to the attention of the average man, so should 
be submitted to an architect or engineer, who 
is familiar with high buildings. 
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Would You Intrust the Funds 


of your congregation to a banker that did not take 
some precaution against thieves? Of course not. 


Yet if your Church is not protected against lightning, you are 
trusting this high structure to the most successful thief, who might 
step in at any moment and steal thousands of dollars in damage. 


The above Church and chimney are two unprotected risks where thousands of dollars 
were lost. The shut-down of the institution during repairs is costly too. . Think of the 
excitement during services! 


The Arrow System of Lightning Protection 


at this time is being installed on 72 buildings for the City of New York, on 12 
Illinois State Power House Chimneys, on U. S. and Canadian Government struc- 
tures, on Railroad, Factory, Hospital, Church and Residential buildings of all 
kinds throughout North America. It is specified by City and State Architects 
and Engineers, including Chicago and New York and by the best authorities, 
Universities, etc. The ARROW SYSTEM is 


Approved by National Board of Fire Underwriters 


who allow a discount in premium on buildings equipped with the ARROW 
SYSTEM—tThe best protection money can buy. 


If your Church is left unprotected, you are like the banker who took no precaution against 
thieves and will suffer a serious loss sooner or later. 


For estimates and details, write our main office. 


THE ARROW CONDUCTOR COMPANY 


Dept. B, 1536 W. ADAMS STREET - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE CHURCH ORGAN 


A friend writes: “My ears still sound with 
those two organs I heard in It was 
such a splendid climax to my long listening. 
There is nothing under the sun that will stir 
me up from the bottom like the proper playing 
of one of the noble hymns of the church on a 
good organ.” And I agree with that, though 
my own hearing has extended into much organ 
recital hearing, and from many manipulators 
and many instruments. He goes on: “But the 
heartless pity of so much buncombe—down- 
right infamy, as these builders, let us say 
from ignorance, inflict upon men who, them- 
selves ignorant, are feeling after God in what 
they hope their organ will do!” 

When I read that I said: “Pretty strong.” 
When I thought it over I said, “Not a whit too 
strong.” Because it expresses the general hope 
and the general longing for the play of music 
in the soul and for the ministry and persuasive 
power of that music. It’s cruel and horrible 
to play on people in such matters. And yet 
churches are exploited for mere gain over and 
over. The pity of it all comes home in several 
ways. First—poor organs often cost an aston- 
ishing sum in repair bills—and even then there 
is never any assurance that the trouble is past. 
I know one that cost in four years half its origi- 
nal contract price to keep it playing. Then the 
whole thing was ripped to the four winds and a 
sum almost as great as original organ and re- 
pairs was expended on a new instrument. Then 
peace, and content. But what a waste of money, 
and what a strain on the loyalty of people! And 
what a hindrance to the spirit of worship! But 
it is better that a poor organ actually “kicks 
up” all sorts of tricks than that it behaves 
fairly well mechanically and deludes the peo- 
ple into a sense of security. For an organ may 
be tonally bad and mechanically fair. It may 
be tonally fair and mechanically bad. It may 
be impossible both tonally and mechanically. 
It may be magnificent as to tone and workman- 
ship. It is no great pity when a really poor 
organ does kick up, because then distrust is 
created and sooner or later it will be torn up 
and kicked into outer darkness. Because, a 
poor organ, though it “plays tunes,” can never 
be the help that a good one can be; it can never 
be an educator; it can never make the intimate 
appeal that a good one can make. This is true 
both of its individual stops and of its various 
and total ensembles. So if a poor thing be- 
haves fairly the congregation sleeps on the 
matter, and goes on hearing raucous tone, in- 
sufficient tone, undignified tone, and the inspi- 
ration that should come from _ sweetness, 
steadiness and nobility never comes to the 
rescue of pastor or people. Something is lack- 
ing. And, too, the education of the ear to tone 
quality is indefinitely postponed. So that 
whereas a good pipe organ is a wonderful edu- 
cator in general musical perception, a poor one 
is hardly an educator at all. “But we don’t 
want all that,” a clergyman once said to me. 
“We just want an organ with pipes in it to sup- 
port the choir.” He got what he wanted—a 
rattle box, tone thin and “immaterial,” a cheap, 
unworthy thing to put into any church, and 
“assembled” out of parts of discarded organs 
by a junk builder who was in that business. 
After a year this clergyman said: “Now I see 


what you meant.” “Ah, how did you discover 
it?” I asked. “Why, when in S—————— the 
other day I went into the church 
and the organist was practicing. I asked him 
to play on just the stops that were in my or- 
gan. He arranged it, and, well, I wouldn’t have 
dreamed there could be such a difference! I 
see now that my congregation is getting just 
sound without character, and we have nothing 
to stimulate us.” “Then, although you said, 
‘We don’t want all that,’ you really did want 
all that?” “Yes,’ was his answer, “and we 
want it now more than ever.” So I say to any 
one concerned, “Beg pardon, you do want all 
that—all that dignity and tone color, and blend, 
and mechanical ease, and ample wind supply, 
etc.” 


I could go about the foregoing in many dif-. 


ferent ways. I could adduce many examples of 
good and bad. I could sound the warning or 
make the exhortation from many a viewpoint. 
I have stated only general principles and in 
general ways. There are endless variations. 
My space holds me; I cannot amplify as I could 
wish. 


You, my honored, hard working, patient, 
long-suffering, but optimistic, clergyman, you 
trustee, and you church member, want an or- 
gan whether of ten, or sixty stops, that will 
“stand up,” that will give you characteristic 
tone values, and a rich and blended tone. You 
can’t get this by buying something “cheap.” 
You have got to pay about such prices. I do 
not propose telling anybody about organ 
makers they should not employ. But I can tell 
you some that you should choose from. 


Right here let me warn you—and I duck my 
head in advance because somebody is going to 
“get mad” about it. Don’t, if you employ a 
first-class builder, think of throwing good 
money away by employing your provincial or- 
ganist to “draw a specification.” I know some 
poor churches which have cheated their organ 
by paying this useless toll. _Except in case of 
a monumental organ and an organist grounded 
thoroughly by training and experience, where 
questions of certain solo stops enter—except 
in such cases a first-class builder knows what 
a certain organ should have for varied use, and 
for tonal weight and balance. Trust him. I 
could draw you on the minute specifications for 
a half dozen organs from a small two manual 
to a big four manual. I wouldn’t be so bold. 
The maker knows. After his specification is 
in, there may be a different preference in small 
detail—easily adjusted. And do not forget that 
the right kind of organ of say 24 stops is better 
in every way than the wrong kind of 36 stops, 
and so on up and down the scales of compari- 
son.— Woodruff. 


Oliver Cromwell on one occasion was Visiting 
one of the great churches, and discovered in 
the niches of one of the side chapels a number 
of silver statues. ‘What are these?” he asked. 
“Please, your Highness,” replied his guide, 
“they are the twelve Apostles.” “The twelve 
Apostles, are they?” returned Cromwell. “Well, 
take them away at once and melt them and 
coin them into money that, like their Master, 
they may go about doing good.” 
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